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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Up to the date of his last despatches Dr. Bliss was still tracing the line of the 
old wall, which he had followed for about 1,000 feet. His third report will be 


found at p. 9. 


Letters from Dr. Bliss and Herr von Schick report that the iron-bound door 
of Neby Daiid, which had remained open against the wall for a number of 
years, having been recently blown down during a severe storm, there was dis- 
closed on one of the stones behind it an inscription which seems not to have 
been before noticed. It is in Latin, and, according to Dr. Bliss’s report, is a 
Votive tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare and greatness of the Emperor 
Trajan and the Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, which takes us 
back to the interval between the destruction by Titus and the founding of Alia 
Capitolina. It was partly covered with plaster and may have been entirely 
Covered when the door was last opened and shut, which may account for its 
being unnoticed. It is built into the modern wall about 15 feet above the 
Sround. Roman inscriptions are very rare in Jerusalem and this discovery is 
therefore of exceptional interest. A squeeze of the inscription is expected to 


atrive shortly. 


Amongst Herr von Schick’s various notes is one in reference to Bethzur. 
any have thought that there must have been fwo places of this name, one on 
© way to Hebron, and one near Jerusalem. Herr von Schick adopts this 

*Pinion, and puts in a claim for Et Tér on the Mount of Olives to be regarded 
"8 the Bethzur near the Holy City. 


Tn November Herr von Schick reported that the fountain of Siloam had 
been dry for several weeks, and the people nad to bring water from Bir Aydb to 


water the gardens with, also that during the last two or three years the water 
A 


2 NOTES AND NEWS. 


of the spring has in general been much less than in former times. The natives 
think that the blessing was taken away from the spring with the Siloam inserip- 
tion. Others say that the diminution may be owing to the many new houses 
built on the higher ground north and west of the city, which have cisterns for 
collecting the rain water, and that the increased cultivation of gardens and : 
planting of trees has to do with it. But Herr von Schick thinks that if these ; 
were the causes Bir Ayfib would also have suffered, which is not the case. 


Herr von Schick continues:—“I was told that a few years ago some Jews 
were bathing in the Virgin’s Fountain, when a quarrel arose with the Fellahin 
and a Jew was injured by a stone, in consequence of which some of the Siloam 
people were imprisoned for a time, and, when they were released, an order was | 
given that in future no one, whether Jew or Fellah, should be allowed to bathe 
there, so that the Fellahin might have no further quarrels with Jews. In order 
to enforce this rule a black man was placed there as watchman. But one day © a 
there was no more water, and the Fellahin charged the black man with taking it 
away by witchcraft, to which the man replied that if they would pay him £40 — 
he would bring the water again. 

“Tf this story be true, which I cannot know, then the black man may have 
opened some other channel for the water, not known hitherto. As Bir Aydb has 


much water it may be that it goes there now. Is there still anywhere an 
unknown channel ?”’ 
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Dr. Chaplin states that some years ago it was a common custom for Jews, 
and especially Jewesses, to go to the Virgin’s Fountain to bathe, under the 
belief that there was some special virtue in its waters. They called the 
place “Godl’s Mikveh ” = Gedaliah’s bath, but what particular Gedaliah was 
referred to they seemed not to know. 


We publish in this number the first portion of the Greek and other inserip- 
tions collected in the Hauran by the Rev. W. Ewing, and also part of his 
personal narrative of his journey. It is proposed to publish the whole in the 


course of the year, so that all may be contained in the annual volume for 
1895. 


Referring to the serpent-like figure in Baron Ustinoff’s collection, described — 
and figured by Herr von Schick in the Quarterly Statement for 1893, ] 
p- 297, the Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes that he has discovered that the object 
was found at Lydda, and thinks that it may be connected with the popular 
ideas which have been current for so many centuries respecting the dragon 
slain by St. George, the patron Saint of Lydda—and of England. Mr. Hanauer 
refers to the fact that St. George is greatly revered by the Mohammedans, 
who identify him with El Khiidr, the evergreen Nebi, a holy man of ancient 
times, who, having been permitted to drink of the fountain of perpetual 
youth, can never die, but appears from time to time as the messenger of 
retributive Providence, to succour the godly, to punish the wicked, and to 
“annihilate monster (dragon) forms of evil. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 3 


Mr. Hanauer also reports that a deep vault or pit was recently discovered 
under the flooring of the little mosque in the house of Simon the Tanner, 
at Jaffa. It secmed to be about thirty feet deep. 


_ A correspondent sends the following, from the “Daily News,” thinking 
it may have interest for students of things connected with the Holy Land :— 
“Is the Jews’-harp a musical instrument? The question has been raised in 
the United States, for if it be only a toy, it will be liable to another rate 
of import duty . . . The name of the instrument is, of course, an absurd 
Corruption of ‘ jaws-harp.’ ”’ 

Tt is pretty certain that this instrument has no special connection with 
Jews or the ancient country of the Jews, but the derivation suggested seems 
less probable than that from jeu-harpe = toy-harp. In some old authors we 
have jeu-trompe, which seems to have meant t he same thing. 


A correspondent from Jaffa reports that an iron bridge has recently been 
built by the Government over the Wady Musrura just where the Nablus 
road crosses the stream before its junction with the Aujeh. 


The Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Honorary Secretary of the Jerusalem 
Association, reports that a course of lectures will be delivered in Christ 
Church Lecture Room, Jerusalem, under the auspices of the Association, 
during the approaching trayelling season. Subject to any necessary altera- 
tions, the programme is as follows :— 
ee me ee 


Dare. NAME. SuBJEcT. 
Friday, February 26 ...| Rev. A. H. Kelk, M.A... ... «| A Walk about Jerusalem. 
Saturday, March 2. ...| Herr Baurath C. Schick ... act x. TheTempie: Illustrated by 
Models. 
Monday, ,, 4 ...| Bliss, F.J.,Esq.,Ph.D....  ... ...| Recent Excavations, 
(Afternoon, 2.30 o’clock—on Mount | Zion.) 
” » 4 ..| Perey D’Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D.,| Jews of Jerusalem. 
Tu F.R.C.S.E., F.R.G.S. 
esday, ,, 5  ...| Hanauer, Rev. J. E. ss wesw, Te City Walls and Gates 
and their Folk Lore. 
” » J2 ...| Zeller, Rev. J. ons whi ie ...| The Bedawin. 


" » 19 ..| Percy D'Erf Wheeler, Esq., M.D.,} Jewish Life in Palestine, 
F.R.C.S,E., F.R.G.8, 


” » 26 ...) Bliss, F. J., Eeq., Ph.D. ...  ..  o--| ‘The Tells of Palestine. 
” April 2...) E. W. G. Masterman, Esq., F.R.C.S. ...| Galilee. 
” » 9 «| Dickson, John, Esq., H.B.M. Consul ...| Progress and Produce in 
or Palestine. 
Dowling, Rey. Theodore E, nod ...| The City and the Land— 


A Lantern Lecture. 


& Tourists are invited to visit the Loan Collection of “‘ Antiques” in the 
“SOciation Room, which is situated opposite the Tower of David, where 

™aps of Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for 
e. ‘ 
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4 NOTES AND NEWS. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 
The Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans, Malvern. 
Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 
J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill, York. 
Dr. McEwan, Prestonpans, N.B. 


Mr. Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author, and will be published shortly 
under the title, ‘Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for 
copies may now be sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 
cation to the Secretary. 


Subscribers to the Patestine Pritertms’ Text Socrery who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the © 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. his Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
non-subscribers, 2s. and 3s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, — 
1893. * 


It may be well to mention that pians and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, — 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip~ 
tions, &c. Subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
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to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,” which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


The Old and New Testament Map of Palestine (scale } of an inch to a 
mile).—Embraces both sides of the Jordan, and extends from Baalbek in the 
north to Kadesh Barnea in the south. All the modern names are in black ; 
over these are printed in red the Old Testament and Apocrypha names. The 
New Testament, Josephus, and Talmudic names are in blue, and the tribal 
possessions are tinted in colours, giving clearly all the identifications up to 
date. It is the most comprehensive map that has been published, and will be 
invaluable to universities, colleges, schools, &c. 

It is published in 20 sheets, with paper cover; price to subscribers to the 
Fund, 23s.; to the public, £2. It can be had mounted on cloth, rollers, and 
varnished for hanging. The size is 8 feet by 6 feet. The cost of mounting 
is extra (see Maps). 

In addition to the 20-sheet map, the Committee have issued as a separate 
Map the 12 sheets (viz., Nos. 5-7, 9-11, 18-15, 20-22), which include the whole 
of Palestine as far north 1s Mount Hermon, and the districts beyond Jordan as 
far as they are surveyed. See key-map to the sheets. 

The price of this map, in 12 sheets, in paper cover, to subscribers to the 
Fund, 12s. 6d.; to the public, £1 1s, 
en om size of this map, mounted on cloth and roller for hanging, is 44 feet by 

eet. 

Any single sheet of the map can be had separately, price, to subscribers of the 
Fund, 1s.6d. Mounted on cloth to fold in the pocket suitable for travelling, 2s. 
To the public 2s. and 2s. 6d. 

Single copies of these maps in sheets, with cover, can be sent by post to all 
reign countries at an extra charge of 1s. 


4 copy of names and places in the Old and New Testament, with their 
modern identifications and Sull references, can be had by subscribers with either 
of these maps at the reduced price of 2s. 6d. 


6 NOTES AND NEWS. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from September 22nd to December 24th, 1894, 
was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£642 12s. Od.; from all sources—£874 8s. 8d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £706 3s. 6d. On December 24th the balance in the Bank 
was £316 1s. 11d. 


ee eee 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulin,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “ Abila,”’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, front and back, with a Cuneiform Inscription found 
in May, 1892, at Tell el Hesy, by F. J. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund, 
at a depth of 35 feet. It belongs to the general diplomatic correspon- 
dence carried on between Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various 
Palestinian towns. Price 2s. 6d. the pair. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other — 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number — 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other cause 
give rise occasionally to omissions. 
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The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land, 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(ELacavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine, 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—Al!l these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 
(1) The Work of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) The Survey of Palestine. 
(3) The City of Jerusalem. 
(4) Hastern Palestine. 
(5) Calvary and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 
(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament, 
(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1894, 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) c. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) D. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) 8. The Story of the Hittites; or, A Lost Nation Found. 
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fessor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Honorayg 
Y Saneral Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
- States. His subjects are as follows :— | 


(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


The Rev. L. G. A. Roberts, 67, George Street, Hamilton, Ontario, 
subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Work in and around the Holy City. 
(2) Work outside the Holy City. 
(3) Popular Lecture upon the General Results obtained by the F 


u Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secre ary. 
. 24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 
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THIRD REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


Tue return of these crisp December days recalls to me vividly the 
corresponding season of last year when I was also in Jerusalem. But 
with what a difference! Then I was full of anxiety about the granting 
of the permit, which seemed a far-off thing. Then I wandered over the 


| fields to the south of the city, wondering what secrets they might con- 
_ tain, and examined every scarp and stone, speculating as to the hidden 


line of wall. N ow, for seven nionths, the permit has been in my hands, 


_ Now I walk over the same fields; happy in the fact that their dim 


promises have been fulfilled ; glad to say: “ Here runs the wall for over 
1,000 feet, here is a paved street, here are towers, here the long-lost Gate 
of the Essenes,” 

My last report was largely concerned in describing the great outer 
searp of defence, upon which I argued that a wall may once have been 
built, though no traces of masonry remain. I also announced that a true 
wall had been discovered, beginning at the fosse which separates it from 
the work of Maudslay, and running at first south-east generally parallel 
to the outer scarp. We had traced this wall for about 150 feet to its 
turn at Tower I. I gave the reasons for inferring that a gate occurred 
in the wall at a distance of 105 feet from the fosse, together with a 
general description of the masonry. 

The present autumn season has been entirely taken up with tracing 
the continuation of this wall to the east, and with work about the 
gate. I warned the readers of the October Statement to take my 
arguments in regard to the outer scarp as tentative. I am now of 
the opinion that there was never any wall directly upon that scarp, but 
that it acted as an outer defence to the wall found to the east of it. This 
view is made the more probable by the fact that we picked up the outer 
Scarp again between Tower II and Tower III, 25 feet outside the wall, 
and running directly parallel to it for a distance of more than 50 feet. 

The gradual process which led to the discovery of the various periods 
of the gate was a most interesting and delicate operation. It is always 
my preference to lead the reader, if possible, along the steps of discovery, 
So that he may share with me not only the perplexity but the delight 

matters, at first obscure, become flooded with light. However, to 

‘ake the matter clearer, I will say at once that this gate is proved to 

represent certainly three, and perhaps four, distinct periods, as shown by 

the different super-imposed door-sills. In the sections, a—a represents 

the upper sill, 6—b the rough filling below it, and c—c, d—d, and e—e, 
the sills below. 

My first hope for finding a gate was given by the paved road which 
we found coming down from the north-east, having a sewer under it. 
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Scarp again between Tower II and Tower III, 25 feet outside the wall, 
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of the gate was a most interesting and delicate operation. It is always 
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matters, at first obscure, become flooded with light. However, to 

‘ake the matter clearer, I will say at once that this gate is proved to 

represent certainly three, and perhaps four, distinct periods, as shown by 

the different super-imposed door-sills. In the sections, a—a represents 

the upper sill, 6—b the rough filling below it, and c—c, d—d, and e—e, 
the sills below. 

My first hope for finding a gate was given by the paved road which 
we found coming down from the north-east, having a sewer under it. 
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This we followed in galleries, until we at last reached a block of good | 
masonry at the stone f in section CD. Here we were puzzled to fing our 
work in the gallery blocked by great blocks of stone, not very thick, 7 
We then had no idea that these were to prove to be the various gills of _ 
the gate (seen of course from the inside) together with their respective — 
paved roads leading to them, super-imposed, of course, upon the pave-— 
ment which we had been following for so long. It is fortunate that 
traces of these upper roads had disappeared a few feet beyond the gate, — 
else our task in tracing the lowest pavement would have been difficult — 
indeed. ef : 
On discovering the block of masonry, we supposed it to be part of a 
substantial house at this point. The work in the gallery becoming 
difficult, we opened up from above, making, finally, the large cutting 
represented in section AB. q 
As related in my last report, we went down till we reached the rock, 
but found no traces of the pavement beyond the masonry. The place — 
does not seem to me important, and we left it for a time. Later, I 
decided to give it another chance, and the wall running to the fosse was 
found. The matter was still far from clear, for the space between g and : 
g was filled up with masonry, which seemed to be continuous with the 
wall. However, whereas the course continuing north-west beyond g — 
consisted of well-squared stones, with fine jointing, between g—y’ the © 
work was coarse, with badly-formed joints, and included a stone with a 
rounded face, certainly not cm situ, and doubtless once belonging to a 
pilaster. More careful observation of the line a—a, the top edge of — 
which projected a trifle beyond the stone g, and beyond the rough work — 

_ on to 9’, revealed the fact that the edges of the stones under the rough — 
work were polished with that irregular peculiar smoothness produced — 
only by the wear of feet, while the part under the stone g had not this 
polish. The conviction thus flashed upon us that we had here a blocked- _ 
UP gateway. This theory at once explained the fine masonry found at f, 
at right angles with the course g, Which must be the inside of the gate. | 

ntil we saw that the course g did not continue to g’, this finely faced — 
masonry, apparently a chance section across the wall, was a puzzle. — 
d now that this point was clear, one difficult question remained ; Why — 
Was the sill at @ 45 inches higher than the pavement below / ? 
_ The theory that steps had led up to the gate was entertained and 
dismissed, We then made a more careful clearance outside the gate, an d 
found the lines of slabs e—c, d—d, and e—e, whose edges all showed 
polish from Wear, suggesting that all were door-sills. Measurements 

Showed that it was the lowest one that belonged to the period of the 
Pavement. However, further investigation seemed imperative, and we 

by removing the rough stones which blocked the upper sill between 
g and 9’, finding that sill in perfect preservation. There were the socke $ 
In each corner, and the holes in the middle where the bolts of this doub ie 
gate had been fastened down. It was interesting to note that at the 
Mele’ where the » gate had ‘tumed-above ‘the socket ‘the'stone was eaten” 
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away in a series of furrows. A recent storm has thrown down the gate 
of Neby Datid (Zion Gate), and here at the angle the same furrowing 
may be observed. A mere glance at the over-lapping iron sheets with 
which the door is plated reveals the cause of this peculiar attrition in the 

Zion Gateway, and suggests the natural explanation for the same 
phenomenon observed in our ancient gate. 

_ This upper sill is composed of three large slabs of tine hard white 
limestone with tinges of red. A glance at section CD will show that the 
Surface is of two levels, that part inside the door being 4 inches lower 
than the part outside, leaving a support against which the closed door 
Should rest. On section CD may be observed two stones beyond the 
stone g, with a groove 6 inches high and 4 inches deep, running along the 
top of them in the line ~—7’. These stones are much worn, the groove 
being clear only in the second. Before the discovery of the gate I had 
supposed them to be later filling in. The tape measure settled the matter 
differently. The width of the upper gate is on the outside 8 feet ; on the 
inside 9 feet 10 inches. Each door, then, would be 4 feet 11 inches wide, 
from 7 to 7’ is just this distance; when the door stood open it rested 
against these stones ; the door had evidently a strong iron bar nailed 
across it, and the groove was made to accommodate the bar, so that the 
door could open directly against the wall. Kies: 

The middle stone of the three that forms this upper sill is not quite in 
line with the other two. It is noticeable that this upper gate stood 
immediately in the line of the wall, being a mere opening that must have 
been without striking architectural features. The sill is only 10 feet 
under the surface of the ground. 

The width of the lowest gate, 8 feet 10 inches, could be measured on 
the outside between the two flanking stones ¢ and e” which project 
6 inches from the line of wall, and 18 inches from the line of the sill e—e, 
one stone of which forms the roof of the sewer. We thus were certain of 
two periods, the highest and the lowest, and the claims of the lines of 
slabs c—c and d—d remained to be considered. It seemed at first 
impossible to examine them without removing the upper sill, which I was 
very loath to do. However, we proceeded cautiously to remove some of 
the rough filling (consisting of small stones and very hard mortar) 
between a—a (the upper sill) and c—c, making a hole in the centre of it 
without disturbing the upper sill. No marks were found in the slabs of 
that line. We then proceeded carefully to remove the slabs inside the 
gate which seemed to belong to the various super-imposed paved roads, 
and succeeded in finding the door socket marked 2. If this belongs to the 
silld—d, then the part inside the door is on a level with the part outside 
the door, and not 4 or 5 inches lower, as in the case of the highest and 
lowest sills. If it belongs to the sill c--c, then the part outside the door 
would be 8 inches higher than the part inside, which is rather a too great 
difference, I prefer to assign it tod—d. Both d—d and c—c are polished 
by wear at the outside edge, and though we did not find a socket to 
certainly prove a fourth period, yet I think there were four. We assume, 
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then, this socket to belong to d—d, bunt we did not find its fellow at the 
other corner, and as there are no bolt marks in the centré of the slab, it is 
possible that this gate had a single door. Its width was the same as that 
of the lowest gate, as the projecting stones e and e” belong to both 
periods. We had, as I have stated, inferred the lowest gate from the sill 
e—e between the flanking stones e’ and e”, but happily the last link in the 
chain of evidence was furnished by Herr Sandel, a German architect, who, 
while taking measurements for the plans, discovered in the last stone of 
the pavement the socket marked 3, which belongs to this lowest gate. Its 
fellow in the other corner was, of course, buried by the slab containing 
socket 2. Thus, thanks to the fact that the sills were of different widths, 
we were able to study the four periods without removing any one of the 
sills. I know of no more interesting example of a place where four distinet 
periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 4 feet. 

The discovery has a most important bearing on the history of the 
south wall, for it shows that it ran along this line for a great length of 
time. The masonry, however, employed during these four periods was 
the same. Stone f, with its fellows, above the first pavement, is quite of 
the same style with stone g and the wall going north, though stone g 
itself was, of course, placed in its present position when the upper door 
sill was built. Stone 4, with the rest of the course, though not so well 
dressed at the edges, as is often the case in a hollow course, has the 
comb-pick dressing found in the work above. However, under this 
course there is another course of quite different work, which occurs all 
along the line, and three courses of which are found at Tower I. I take 
this to belong to an older period than is indicated by the lowest door-sill, 
which, of course, we cannot assume represented the first occurrence of a 
gate at this point. 

The general position, and the fact that a sewer runs under the gate, 
emptying itself twenty yards away, point to an identification with the 
Dung Gate of Nehemiah. It is also probably the Gate of the Essenes of _ 
Josephus, which should be looked for near the south-west angle of the 
wall, one gate being only 32 feet distant from the turn to the east at- 
Tower I. . 

The finding of a gate at this point explains the line taken by the 
outer scarp. From G to M it runs in general parallel to the wall, — 
forming a steep defence, which at M has the perpendicular height of 
21 feet. Here the top of the scarp lies hardly more than 10 feet out — 
from the wall. At M it turns at right angles as far as the point O, 
evidently in order to form a large open space in front of the gate. The 
meaning of the platform O, P, R, 8, U, W, projecting north-west, is 
' not quite clear. The fall at the top of the scarp between M and P is 
184 feet, while the level of the base remains the same, the scarp at P 
(before the turn) being only 2 feet high at present, but there are plain — 
signs that the top was quarried away, presumably in later times, when 
the wall was considered a sufficient defence. After the turn at P there is — 
an abrupt fall in the base of the scarp of 8 feet It has been suggested — 

| * 
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that the platform O, P, R, 8, U, W, was the base of a barbican, but in 
this case we should expect the road to point north, which direction has 
the steep contours against it, as well as inherent probability. I think 
there may have been here an outside watch-tower at one time to command 
the Bethlehem road. Another suggestion may be made: although the 
scarp in its present condition was fashioned for defence, yet it may have 
followed the general line of an earlier quarry; though that it is not 
simply a quarry I hope I proved conclusively in my last report. 

The road from the gate probably crossed the Valley of Hinnom at 
the point where the present path from Bab Neby Datid crosses it, fol- 
lowing the path up the hill beyond and joining the road from Bab el- 
Khalil further on. Yusif, while following the wall from the gate to 
Tower I, noticed that the soil on a level with the lowest course was hard 
and pressed together, and he suggested that the ancient path passed that 
way. He is a close observer and fertile in suggestions, a tendency I 
encourage, for among his many theories some turn out to be of real value. 
He spends his spare time either in reading Nehemiah or in wandering 
over the fields studying exposed scarps and the contour of the land, 
planning for the work ahead. 

We are fortunate in having a man who, besides being trustworthy 
in his work and very popular with the labourers whom he keeps under 
firm control, takes also an enthusiastic interest in the topographical 
questions of the excavations. 

As I hope that some of the many readers of these lines may visit 
Jerusalem in the near future, I will say for their benefit that the cutting 
above the gate is left open. In front of the gate the space is filled up 
to the level of the upper sill, but the interior is exposed to the level of 
the first pavement, so that the various sills, sockets, width of the wall, 
&e., &c., may be seen. The tunnel going north has also been left open for 
a distance of 70 feet, revealing the wall. The tunnel between the gate 
and Tower I is closed, and, by the way, is not even indicated in the plan, 
From the surface we have built a stairway to the upper sill, a fact which 
I mention to prevent any possible theorising. 

In writing of the wall I shall first describe its direction with any 
especial features, and then the character of the masonry. At the date 
of my last report we had traced it from the fosse to Tower I. This 
latter consists of two distinct kinds of masonry, their faces built on 
different lines. The surface of the ground above descends in a sharp 
terrace, so that the top course at the south-west corner was hardly a 
foot underground, and the fellah who leases the field told me that he had 
often struck it with his plough without knowing what it was. From 
the south-east corner of this tower we traced the wall east, following the 
Yr ock for 32 feet, where a small, irregular buttress occurred. At this 
point we expected a break, for in the direct line beyond there is a trench 
several yards long, from which the proprietors have in recent times taken 
stone, having destroyed the traces of the wall here. So about 90 feet 
beyond the break we made another cutting, and came across the wall 
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94 feet out. This was proved to be the face of Tower II, for after 27 feet 
it took a turn for 9} feet at right angles back again to the old line which 
there continued. From the break the destruction had continued to — 
Tower II, and had included its west side. At the south-west corner 
the rock-hewn aqueduct seen at X—Y, and described in my last report, — 
entered the tower. For a distance of 22 feet it is so high thata man can 
stand upright. On the slabs of the roof we found the Fund’s bench- — 
mark done in lamp-black, and the initials J.B. It was asingular illustra-_ 
tion of the chances of excavation. Sir Charles Warren, coming down — 
the aqueduct from the north-east, had stood directly under this tower, 
and left his mark in the cellarage, as it were ; thousands have walked in — 
the field above the tower, while all were unconscious of its existence. 
Hereafter, when I see any especial feature of height or workmanship nl 
a channel I shall want to open down from above. I, too, passed under 
one wall, yea, even at the gate, weeks before I discovered it, at the point — 
where the sewer passes under it, and here the sewer was lined with three 
large beautiful blocks on each side, which Yusif warned me at the time 
must point to some especial building above, but I hardly thought of these 
again until they were once more seen when we found the gate. So te 
cannot crow over my respected predecessor ! And here comes in a happy _ 
accident. Warren certainly traced the aqueduct down to this point... For 
not only have we bis bench-mark, but he describes the place where a 
man can stand upright ; however, probably owing to some oversight, it 
is laid down on the maps only in the field beyond, stopping suddenly at. 
the road. Now when I found the sewer to the north, I first took jt for 
an aqueduct, and cleared it out to the east simply in order to see wheth or 
it joined Warren’s aqueduct in the next field. We pursued it to the roa ‘ 
which it struck some 50 feet north of the expected point, and its base 
was considerably higher than even the surface of the ground where the 
aqueduct was known to lie. Hence the identity of the two was imp 08- 
sible. But in the meantime the paving at the side had been seen at so” 
many points that the paved street was first inferred, then proved, an d ‘ 
then it was an easy matter to follow it back to the wall at the gate. IT 
doubtless should have found the wall sooner or later, but the key whieh 
actually fitted the lock was furnished by the draughtsman, who years go 
in a London office neglected to lay down the aqueduct beyond the road ! — 
I have connected on my plan the aqueduct seen by us at X—Y with 
the part seen at the tower, bringing the line through the point where a 
stone-lined air-hole was pointed out to me by the proprietor, who told 
me that they found it and proved it to be dry some years ago when water 
was still conducted to the city by the low level aqueduct. I followed the 
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} This appears to be the aqueduct which was traced by Lieutenant, now 
Major-General, Sir Charles Warren for 700 feet, and was found to be cross od 
and used at either end by the present low-level aqueduct. See ‘‘ Recovery of — 
Jerusalem,” p. 233. Letter No. IV, p. 15, of 2nd September, 1867; Letter 
No. VIII, p. 20, of 2nd October, 1867; and Jerusalem volume (“ Survey of 
Western Palestine”), p. 376.—[Eb.] 
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aqueduct from the point where it passes under the tower for 66 feet, 
where it got very low and narrow ; besides, the measurements from this 
point doubtless lie somewhere in the archives of the Fund. T draw on 
my plan a line connecting it with the part already laid down on the maps 
beyond the road. 

This aqueduct seems to be older than the main masonry of the tower. 
The lowest course resting on the rock to the east of the aqueduct does not 
enter into the argument. But the fact that stone A is higher by a few 
inches than the rest of its course seems to be due to the aqueduct ; it is 
easier to suppose that the whole course, including stone A, was built in 
its present position to accommodate the already existing aqueduct than 
that the masonry existed before the aqueduct and that stone A was then 
raised, for this would have disturbed the whole superstructure ; it would 
have been easier to have cut it away at the bottom. 


Directly parallel to the wall beyond Tower IJ, and lying 26 feet out 
from it, we found a scarp, having a perpendicular depth of 7 feet. We 
traced it east for 50 feet, from which point it still continued on, and 
probably it follows the line of the wall. Opposite the south-east corner 
of the tower it took a turn south at right angles in a line corresponding 
to the east side of the tower. We did not find the point where it turned 
west again. The top was much quarried away, and we turned west, 
following a wrong clue in a tunnel too close to the probable turning to 
permit of a safe second tunnel. It is possible that the scarp, after 
turning west, turned back again in a line with the west face of the tower, 
and then followed the wall again west. We had last seen the main 
outer scarp at X—Y, where it was only 2 feet high and disappeared in 
the higher aqueduct. We drove in a tunnel along the rock from a 
point south of the low level aqueduct to that aqueduct, and found no 
Scarp ; the small difference of level between the two aqueducts shows 
that no scarp could exist between them ; hence I believe that between 

—Y and Tower II there was never much of a scarp. The possibility 
of a Scarp, of course, depends upon certain natural conditions, 

Given a certain line of wall, and given the intention of defending it 
by an outer scarp, the carrying out of that intention depends on the fall 
of the rock at various points. Thus, at one place there might be a high 
scarp Taade, at another a low scarp, and at another no scarp at all. This 
18 Just what we have found. 

This scarp, of course, faces south. Parallel to the wall, in a line with 
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the face of Tower II, was another scarp facing north, making a ditch im 
front of the wall. Whether this was intended for a fosse or was mere 
quarrying did not appear. : 
Twenty-six feet beyond Tower IT the low level aqueduct enters th 
wall, several feet above its base. Whatever may be the date of the 
present masonry, this aqueduct is later, for the wall was broken to effeet 
its entrance, and then repaired. At this point the breadth of the wall 
was found to be 8 feet. 
The wall was traced almost the whole distance between Tower IT ane 
Tower III, by tunnels worked from either end. The base of the y 
drops 21 feet between the two towers. Tower III has six courses of 
masonry still preserved, the top being not 3 feet under the surface. 
though its existence was entirely unsuspected by the proprietor. 
Beyond the tower we followed the wall to a point under the furthe 
end of the road. As we did not come to terms with the proprietor of 
the field beyond, we worked there only one day, but saw the wall at two 
points, distant from the tower 56 and 112 feet respectively. We thus 
fell short of the inferred tower. As the west side of Tower IT 
destroyed, I was obliged to estimate its distance from Tower I 
112 feet. I took this figure as an estimate in making my trench for 
Tower III; as a matter of fact, its corner was found 7 feet beyond. 
But on one day of work in the field beyond, we were much hurried. 
and in trenching for the next tower, I took the first estimate of 112 
and not the proved distance of 119 feet. Of course we were lucky. aa 
getting on the wail 112 feet, but I never pass over the spot without a 
vain regret, and meditations on Naboth’s vineyard. As the faces of the 
towers are not the same (Tower I being 34} feet, Tower II probabl 
29} feet, and Tower III 26 feet), the distances between them may also 
differ. I hope the way will open for us to return to this field, when we 
may not only find the tower, but determine whether a wall branched off 
to Burj-el-Kebrit in the line laid down on the map of Marina Sanuto. _ 
From Tower I to the second point where the wall was seen in this. 
field, it follows the same line exactly—91°. Accordingly, having come 
to a friendly arrangement with the fellah who owns a cauliflower fie! x 
beyond, we opened up again in the same line, finding the wall somewhat 
to the south (hardly 10 feet) and followed it for 124 feet in a generally 
south-east direction, with a slight variation of direction :—19 feet, 114° + 
57 feet, 107° ; 32 feet, 103$° ; 164 feet, 1124°. As the upper masonry 
had entirely disappeared, only very rough foundation work remaining, it 
is possible that part of the line, up to the last turning, may have been 
straight above. At the point where the first bend occurs there is q 
slight re-entering angle ; 28 feet beyond this corner, the foundations o ? 
the wall appear on a scarp (set back 1 foot) 64 feet high, which continues 
for 30 feet, and then turns away from the wall. In this field the top of 
the rock is from 10 to 14 feet below the surface, Although we have 
worked for almost seven months, we have been very fortunaie in the soil, 
which has been mainly good brown earth, excellent for tunnelling. How Be 
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ever, in this field we hada bad example of the loose shingle which so 
often troubled Sir Charles Warren. It occurred in the tunnel near the 
beginning of the field, pouring down like water into our boxes, and 
leaving such a cavernous space beyond, that when the tunnel was 
cleared out I could stand upright and then not be able to touch the 
top with my uplifted arm. In the hope that the shingle did not con- 
tinue far, we abandoned this hole and opened up from above, beyond, 
where, fortunately, it came to an end. 

The turn to the direction 112}° was a lucky one, for it took the wall 
immediately down into a lower field, whereas if it had kept on in the line 
1034” it would have passed across an intermediate field belonging to another 
owner. Thus were we saved another negotiation. Sixteen-and-one-half 
feet beyond the turn the clue was suddenly lost, even the foundation 
work giving out, so we opened up in the field, below, 105 feet beyond in 
the same line, and luckily struck just upon the juncture of the wall with 
a tower. The wall here, with the east face of the tower, is built upon a 
scarp 64 feet high, which is accordingly cut at right angles. The top of 
the rock is 17 feet below the surface. We traced the wall as far as the 
cemetery—distance, 26 feet ; direction, 111°. Only this east face of the 
tower is preserved, and that so badly that it is impossible to be sure of 
its depth, though certain indications decided ‘me to take it at 17} feet. 
As the rock on which it rests continues scarped in the same line for 9 feet 
more, it may be that 26} feet was the depth of the tower. At any rate, 
it is distinctly deeper than the other tower, The scarp does not turn at 
vight angles to form the scarped base of the tower’s front face, but the 
rock is cut away at an acute angle back into what must have been the 
foundation of the tower; ir other words, the rock had been quarried 
away. But when? Before the tower was built or after it was destroyed ? 
The latter is more probable, as I wish to believe, though there was 
nothing to settle the question definitely, the tooling being the same under 
the masonry and in the irregular part. If before, then the well-cut angle 
in the rock at the junction of wall and scarp was a happy accident in the 
quarry taken advantage of by the builders, and the bulk of the tower 
Was built across an irregular base ; if after, then the scarp was originally 
intended for the base of the wall and tower. 

To the west of Tower IV the ground has recently been pillaged for 
Stones so that the exact line could not be recovered, but as the angle of 
tower and wall is in line with the bit last seen in the cauliflower-field 
above, it is probable that that line was preserved. However, on my 
plan I have indicated a different line suggested by very slight remains of 
building for a distance of 23 feet. One of the disadvantages of writing 
* report while the work is in progress is that certain tentative conclusions 
have to be re-considered. My plan was sent off to England last post, and 
I now think that this line of 23 feet is a trace of later building, for not 
only is there no reason for a change of direction, but this line would 
destroy the proportions of the west side of the tower. 

The interruption caused by the large Jewish cemetery is an annoying 
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but I hope will not prove a serious one. The wall is now under the 
surface contour 2299, or 130 feet lower than the base of Burj el Kebrit, 
which, if the wall took a bend up the west side of the Tyropeeon valley, 
would naturally be in the line. In other words, the turn should have 
occurred higher up. All the archzeologists who have visited the spot 
agree with me that’ it is going to include the Pool of Siloam. Josephus 
appears to imply that Siloam was excluded, but that is against all” 
common sense. Such a theory would destroy the raison d’étre of the | 
Siloam Tunnel. The Virgin’s Fountain was outside the city; what 
would have been the use of this difficult and expensive work if it merely 
resulted in bringing the water from one point outside the wall to another 
point outside the wall? One wall is now pointing in just the right 
direction to include the pool, and a transverse trench across the line 
produced beyond the cemetery will, I hope, reveal it again. The leap is 
a big one, but unavoidable. 

The position of Tower IV falls 25 feet short of its expected position — 
on the basis of calculation given by the distances between the knowag 
towers and the length of face of Tower III. According to this caleula 
tion it should really be the seventh tower. The fourth we fell just shoul . 
of, as described above ; the fifth should have occurred a few yards before — 
the point where we picked up the line again, and the sixth should be 
looked for on that line. 

Asa matter of fact we found no sign of it, the foundation masonry 
being found continuous at the point where the tower should project, 
though curiously enough the scarp on which the wall is built up to thi is 
point turns out and away from the wall. As will be shown late 
Tower IV is of a distinctly different style of masonry from 'Tower a, 
and we have pointed out that its width is greater than that of the oth 
towers ; these facts, with the fact of the absence of the expected tow 
in the field above, point to the idea that the work now in situ ape 
Tower III may belong to a later construction which, though following 
the old line for some distance, branched off towards Burj el Kebrit, 
perhaps in the field where our work was interrupted, while the olde 
line ran down to Siloam. The value of this suggestion we shall hope ¢ 
settle one way or the other some future day. 

The tracing of this wall has shown the danger of inferring the lid 
of a buried wall along the line of a modern terrace, no matter how steep 
We have crossed diagonally four terraces, two of them exceedingly hig 
and steep. a 

The total length of the wall followed from the fosse to the cemete 
measured along the line between the towers and the faces of the tow 
is 1,050 feet. We have shown that various interruptions occurred, 
the sum of the lengths of the wall actually seen is over 50 per conte’ 
the whole line. Much of the work was underground, but parts are sti 
left exposed—one corner of ‘ower I, part of Tower II, and three side: 
of Tower III, besides the gate and the wall to the north of it, @ 
mentioned above. I fear, however, that in time these will get co 
up again, 
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We must now return and describe the masonry belonging to different 
parts of the wall. I recognise five distinct styles :— 


(1) Rubble foundation. 

(2) Roughly-dressed stones. 

(3) Smooth-faced stones. 

(4) Drafted stones with flat centres. 

(5) Drafted stones with projecting bosses. 


(1) Rubble Foundation.—This occurred at many points along the line 
upon the rock, to a height of about 3 feet. It consisted of rough stones 
of various sizes, built usually without any regard to courses. In the 
125 feet of wall traced in the cauliflower patch beyond the great break 
we found nothing but this rubble in situ; here it was sometimes 5 or 
6 feet high, and in places was built in rough courses, though the stones 
showed no signs of tooling. Usually, however, the work was irregular, 
small stones occurring near immense rough blocks. In places the rubble 
had been plastered over, 

(2) Roughly-dressed Stones.—These were noticed as following a lower 
course, below the finer work and generally above the rubble, at many 
points between the fosse and Tower III. A few feet south-east of the 
gate the upper work disappears and only the rough course remains, 
slightly in advance of the upper line, till we get to Tower I. Here three 


courses of this work are in situ, their heights being 1 foot 8 inches,. 


1 foot 4°5 inches, and 1 foot 4°5 inches respectively. They are set back, 
one from the other, but the lines are not exact ; 32 feet beyond the east 
angle with the wall an irregular buttress of this masonry occurs. The 
Stones in the tower are much weathered: some of them have signs of a 
‘raft ; they seem to have been originally dressed with a tool having an 
end 2 to 3 centimetres broad, producing a long stroke, but here and 
there signs of the comb-pick are visible. The joints are coarse, as the 
Stones are not well squared, and are filled with the rudest lime, whether 
at the time of building or in reparation it is impossible to say. At 
Tower II this style occurs on the rock. 

(3) Smooth-faced Stones. —'These are the characteristic stones of the 
wall from a point 34 feet south-east of the fosse to the point 112 feet 
beyond Tower III. They belong to the periods of the four door-sills, as 
Shown in the discussion of the gate. North of the gate the base of the 
wall rises rapidly, and the heights of several courses could be measured : 
? feet, 2 feet 1-25 inch, 2 feet 1°25 inch, 1 foot 11°6 inches, 1 foot 1*4 inch, 
and 102inches. The latter isa plinth course, built in the rougher masonry 

low, as shown in the drawing, “Wall north of Gate.” The longest 
stone occurs in the breadth of the opening for the gate ; it is 6 feet long. 

The average length is about 3 feet. 
his masonry north of the gate appears to be all one, but a few feet 
beyond the gate signs of a reparation became visible. This reparation 
consists in the use of a fine mortar to fill up the irregular joints and 
repair a broken corner, where a false joint is there indicated in the mortar. 
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T could not decide whether mortar had been originally used, although, 
where the wall is broken at one point, mortar was certainly seen on the 
inside of one stone. Before the reparation begins the joints are not so 
fine. The stones are all well dressed by the comb-pick, which has at 
different points seven, eight, and nine teeth to the inch. At the present 
day the comb-pick is used, the number of teeth to the inch varying 1D 

different tools. 4 
Between the gate and Tower I the wall was much ruined, and this 
style of masonry appeared only for a few feet in one course. It was seen 
again at the east junction of the tower and the wall, and again at 
Tower II, from which it was traced almost without interruption to 
Tower III. At Tower IL the faces of some of the stones were covered 
with plaster, which was notched in the manner of the plaster on the 
tower north of the fosse described in my last report. I have seen this: 
in Byzantine work. Beyond Tower II a plinth course occurred built on 
the rough stones and projecting 7 inches from the wall above. Courses 
above were measured at 1 foot 8 inches, 2 feet 1 inch, and 1 foot 9 inches 
in height. A drawing is given of the wall (immediately) west of Tower IIL.” 
Here are two plinth courses, each projecting 5 inches, The course’; 
beginning with the upper plinth, measure 1 foot 2 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, 
1 foot 10-4 inches, and 1 foot 5-6 inches. Of the dressing I will speak 
presently. ; 
The west face of Tower IIT is also drawn. The four courses abov@ 
the plinth measure 1 foot 10°4 inches, 1 foot 8-4 inches, 1 foot 7 inches 
and 1 foot 8 inches. The work is plainly one, but various styles y 
dressing occur, Nos, 5, 11, and 21 have the ordinary comb-pick dressin& 
which may be slightly observed on the bosses of stone 16. The t0® 
used on No. 7, though somewhat different, has also teeth: 6, with the 
» ls roughly flaked ; 3and 4are indefinite, owing to weathering: 


to him this was used earlier i 
thinks was introduced by the Greeks, 
styles on the same stone. The drafts have 
the projecting faces (or bosses), 
re-touched with the comb-pick. 

The wall west of Tower It 


the long-stroke picking; a 
though at first roughly flaked, 


shows the two styles with the comb-pick sf 
the predominance, Thus we have the two styles appearing not only © 


the same course but in the same stone. The wall here has also yet 
repaired with Plaster, but there is no evidence that mortar was ™ 
originally. In general, the masonry described under. this heading 
similar to the stones in the south wall of the Haram of the time of ! ; 
Msertion of Hadrian’s inscription upside down and, therefore, later ™” 


his time. Smooth stones, comb-picked, also were found fallen outside 


the wall in the cauliflower patch and outside of the wall beyond Towe? a 
\ 
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fine. The stones are all well dressed by the comb-pick, which has at 
different points seven, eight, and nine teeth to the inch. At the present 
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Between the gate and Tower I the wall was much ruined, and this 
style of masonry appeared only for a few feet in one course. It was seen 
again at the east junction of the tower and the wall, and again at 
Tower II, from which it was traced almost without interruption to 
Tower III. At Tower IL the faces of some of the stones were covered 
with plaster, which was notched in the manner of the plaster on the 
tower north of the fosse described in my last report. I have seen this: 
in Byzantine work. Beyond Tower II a plinth course occurred built on 
the rough stones and projecting 7 inches from the wall above. Courses 
above were measured at 1 foot 8 inches, 2 feet 1 inch, and 1 foot 9 inches 
in height. A drawing is given of the wall (immediately) west of Tower IIL.” 
Here are two plinth courses, each projecting 5 inches, The course’; 
beginning with the upper plinth, measure 1 foot 2 inches, 1 foot 10 inches, 
1 foot 10-4 inches, and 1 foot 5-6 inches. Of the dressing I will speak 
presently. ; 
The west face of Tower IIT is also drawn. The four courses abov@ 
the plinth measure 1 foot 10°4 inches, 1 foot 8-4 inches, 1 foot 7 inches 
and 1 foot 8 inches. The work is plainly one, but various styles y 
dressing occur, Nos, 5, 11, and 21 have the ordinary comb-pick dressin& 
which may be slightly observed on the bosses of stone 16. The t0® 
used on No. 7, though somewhat different, has also teeth: 6, with the 
» ls roughly flaked ; 3and 4are indefinite, owing to weathering: 


to him this was used earlier i 
thinks was introduced by the Greeks, 
styles on the same stone. The drafts have 
the projecting faces (or bosses), 
re-touched with the comb-pick. 

The wall west of Tower It 


the long-stroke picking; a 
though at first roughly flaked, 


shows the two styles with the comb-pick sf 
the predominance, Thus we have the two styles appearing not only © 


the same course but in the same stone. The wall here has also yet 
repaired with Plaster, but there is no evidence that mortar was ™ 
originally. In general, the masonry described under. this heading 
similar to the stones in the south wall of the Haram of the time of ! ; 
Msertion of Hadrian’s inscription upside down and, therefore, later ™” 


his time. Smooth stones, comb-picked, also were found fallen outside 


the wall in the cauliflower patch and outside of the wall beyond Towe? a 
\ 
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(4) Drafted Stones with Flat Centres,—These centres can hardly be 
called bosses as they project scarcely one-eighth of an inch. At Tower i 
there is a superstructure in the old work, described under (2). The later 
tower was evidently the shorter of the two. It is broken away abruptly 
beyond the corner, but its face is built on a different line from that of the 
lower, and ‘if;this upper line were projected it would fall outside the lower 


TOWER JT 


W4LL 
mm 


—— Lowa Masonry 
— — — Upper. 


line. The superstructure consists of three courses in situ, the two upper 
being drafted and the lowest plain. The plain course and the drafts of 
the upper courses are dressed with the comb-pick, which seems deeper 
than in the masonry noticed before, but this may be due only to a 
difference in the individual workmen. The centres are roughly flaked. 
The upper courses measure 1 foot 8 inches and 1 foot 11 inches. The 
plain course is of the same time of building as the others and differs in 
style from the other work, as just mentioned, only in the depth of picking. 
These drafted stones have their exact counterparts in many stones built 
into the modern wall, especially near Bab Neby Dafid, perhaps taken 
from the old line. In the comparatively modern blocking-up of the 
Golden Gate there are [similar stones. They differ from the drafted 
stones (with double boss), described under (3), only in the dressing of the 
drafts. In both cases the drafts are very wide. 

(5) Drafted Stones with Projecting Bosses.—This is the style of 
masonry at Tower IV and in the wall going on to the Jewish cemetery, 
They differ from anything described above. The stones are square, 
Four courses with bosses rest on a plain course. Three of the bossed 
courses are respectively 1 foot 9°5 inches, 2 feet, and 1 foot 8 inches in 
height. The longest stone is only 3 feet long. The drafts are of irregular 
widths, ranging from 2 inches to 6 inches. The maximum projection of 
any boss is 9 inches. The drafts are comb-picked. The wall is covered 
with a fine, smooth plaster which does not include the bosses, which 
project from it, giving a curious effect. This is probably later. The 
stones are not unlike the drafted masonry of the tower beyond the fosse, 
described in the July Quarterly, except that the latter are not comb- 
picked as to their drafts. Similar masonry may be observed in the 
“so-called Tower of Antonia,” north side of the Via Dolorosa, in the 
Mahkamy (Council House) near Wilson’s Arch, and in many other places 
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where old stones are re-used. Though the wall is here built on thel 
scarp, the latter (except in one or two places) has not been cut exact]y 
to accommodate the stones, irregularities in the scarp being rectified Jy 
the insertion of small stones. d 
Now that we have discussed (in tiresome but necessary detail) thes 
five styles of masonry, two questions arise. First. Do these five styles 
resent different periods? Second. Can any of the styles be dated ? 
In answering the first question, I would call attention to the roughly- 
dressed course of stones which so often occurred between the rubble and 
the fine work above. Rough foundation work would be expected, by ; 
not of two styles. Moreover, at Tower I these stones are represented Jy 
three courses above the rubble and under the good masonry which oceyyg 
in a different line. The rubble and the rough courses may belong to the 
same period, but the rough courses and the superstructure are evident]y 
of different periods. The difference between the superstructure y 
Tower I and the rest of the smooth work is so little that a difference 6 3 
period need not be inferred. Accordingly, I think that up to and 
including Tower III we have two periods : the first represented by the 
roughly dressed stones, before the time of the lowest door-sill; the 
second represented by all the upper work—this second period being of 
long duration as it included three re-buildings of the gateway, as showy; 
above. e 
T know that this view does not take into account the differences « 
dressing in the west face of Tower IT, but I think that a plan will show 
that it is all of a piece. The long stroke-picking may be older than the 
comb-picking, but the former evidently continued to be used after the 
latter came in. . 
The description I have just given of Tower IV makes it clear that 
here we have a third period. Evidently the work is very different froy 
the smooth masonry, and it differs from the rough-dressed courses jn 
the clearness of the drafts, the projection of the bosses, and the 
regularity of the courses. However, I shall not quarrel with those whe 
would relegate it to the general period earlier than the smooth work, 
though I keep to my own view. I have already said that the smooth 
work may represent a later line which, perhaps, branched off to Bu 7 
el Kebrit. : 
In considering the second question, “Can any of the styles be 
dated?” I would call attention to the fact that none of the stones have 
especial characteristics, and that no ornamentation was found, i 
masonry is all small. Smoothly-dressed stones have been used in all 
ages. The natural method is to make the length longer than the 
height. Rough bosses occur everywhere, from the huge substructy re 
of the Temple to the wall of the house outside this hotel window, which 
was built the other day. I just stepped out on my balcony and foung¢ 
that three kinds of the comb-pick have been used on the wall of th 
room in which I write. And this style was in use long before the 
Christian era. a 


rep 
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Again I cannot infer that because the masonry is small it is neces- 

sarily not Jewish. From the huge blocks of the Haram substructure 
and of the Tower of David it is assumed that the Jewish city wall 
should consist of the same blocks. But these were especial points where 
grander work might be expected. Even those who take the masonry 
in the Russian Church, east of the Holy Sepulchre, for part of the second 
wall, admit that it must have belonged to a tower in that wall. To be 
sure, the line of wall discovered by Dr. Merrill under this very room, 
consists of the huge blocks, but this line was near the main gate of the 
city. The wall at other points may have consisted of smaller masonry. 
T am thus forced to admit that in the appearance of the stones there 
is little either for or against their antiquity. But there are other con- 
siderations. There is other proof that this wall is in the old Jewish line. 
Josephus gives, as the reason for the single line of wall at the south, the 
fact of the steepness of the valley. In other words, the wall occupied 
the extreme southern position possible, which is just the position of our 
wall. Had Josephus been silent I would still have identified our line 
with that of the Jewish Kings, and of Herod, for in their various epochs 
the city attained its maximum growth in the south, and if Hadrian’s 
Wall occupied a different line, this would have been inside rather than 
outside of their line, contracting not enlarging the city. From the 
extensive Roman remains found by the Augustinians and myself outside 
the modern wall, I am inclined to believe that Hadrian’s Wall ran on 
the old line, as far at least as the inferred tower. Indeed, I am led by 
Marina Sanuto’s Map to believe that the Crusader’s Wall also extended 
to this point, and if the smooth stones found fallen outside the wall in 
the cauliflower patch, and outside the wall beyond Tower IV, were once 
part of the wall, then it may be that Hadrian’s Wall ran as far as the 
cemetery, 

There is thus an immense range for the answering of our second 
question, with wide limits at any points between which these styles of 
masonry, so uncharacteristic, may be placed. A reasonable supposition 
Seems to be that the smooth masonry represents the Roman and later 
periods, and the roughly dressed course with the work at Tower IV, 
earlier work. Perhaps further along the line we may hit upon some- 
thing undoubtedly Jewish, for that Jewish the line is I have no doubt. 

‘In describing one wall I have assumed that it started at the fosse, 

ut a glance at the plan (October Quarterly) will show that it is in a 
direct continuation of Maudslay’s line of scarp from the tower at the 
school to the tower outside the burial ground. The interruption of the 
fosse going north-east is due either to an inner wall or, as I believe, an 
inner fortress, Between the two just-mentioned towers, Conder (State- 
ment, 1875, p. 81) found the indications that prove an intermediate 
tower. The distance between the first and second is 160 feet, between 
the second and third is 162 feet. Now the distance between this last 
tower and our Tower I is 165 feet, or practically the same as the other 
distances. The distance between Towers I-II and Towers II-III is 
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only 119 feet. Tower IV has been shown to differ from Towers I-II 
in masonry, but it resembles the tower outside the cemetery. Meas : 
ments taken, however, on from Tower I towards Tower IV, on the basi ; 
of 160 feet as the distance between supposed older towers, and of 40 fee 
as the breadth of such towers, do not bring it in the right place. 5 

In closing, I may give a brief survey of our fortunes during th is 
autumn season. After closing my last report I took a few days’ holiday 
on Scopus, in the charming villa of my friend, Mr. Gray Hill, of Birken= 
head, who can enjoy the glorious panorama from his Eastern home only 
during a brief spring season. On one side stretches Jerusalem, the old 
and the new. On the other side, far below, the plain of the Jordan, the 
densely blue Dead Sea, and the incomparable Mountains of Moab. It is 
the grandest view in the vicinity. But the place is a terrible one f or 
winds. On Sunday, September 17th, it blew a hurricane. Our camp was: 
also in an exposed spot, so I sent down my servant to visit the tents. He 
returned with a tale of destruction that I at once supposed to be 
exaggerated. I found, however, the next day that considerable damage to 
the tents had been done, and he took the opportunity furnished by 
moving the camp to a sheltered spot further along the line of wall that 
We were tracing, to put the camp in repair. 4 

This new camping ground was on the edge of a cauliflower field. A a 
interesting chapter could be written on the difference between the market 
price of vegetables and other crops and their archeological price. I speak 
with feeling, for I have in my time excavated in the midst of barley, 
beans, lentils, and cauliflower. The appropriate soil for each has become 
apparent, Amorite remains being favourable to barley, while beans see mn 
to thrive on Greek debris. Cauliflower is unprejudicial and universal in 
its historical tastes. The profession of the excavator is a grand training 
for many occupations besides that of a market gardener. At the end of 
our work here I shall be fitted for a successful career as a land agent in 
Jerusalem. Even in these few months I have learned the boundaries 
between the lands of different proprietors over a large area. Where on 
finds a valuable cistern, and at once has two angry men down upon him, 
each claiming the cistern because part of it extends under his land, the 
line of demarcation becomes indelibly fixed in the memory. When one 
man gives you carte-blanche to dig away in a certain field, and then 
another man turns up to object, the fact of joint proprictorship, with the 
actual proportions of ownership, becomes clear. 4 

In general our difficulties with landowners have been small. We 
parted great friends with the Sheikhs of Neby Datid, who were mueb i 
pleased with the condition in which we left their land. and who invited 


- 


? 


Yusif to a friendly meal at the close of the work in their lands. i 

The health of the party has been, on the whole, excellent, though I 
found myself much fatigued in November, and took a few days in- 
Beyrout. On my return the camp had been moved again to the point 
marked L on the Plan of Jerusalem, in the lands of the Augustinians, 
whose Superior, the Pére Germer-Durand, thus became our kind host. 
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The spot is sheltered, and the tents suffered no damage during a rain of 
three days, which formed the only interruption to the work by the 
weather since the great wind. The view is charming, and at the tents 
1 spend all my days, though I now consider it more prudent to sleep in 
town. We have hired a couple of rooms near Silwan for storing the 
plant. During the storm the gates of Bab Neby Dafid were blown down, 
and on the place against which the east door has stood open for so many 
years an inscription was found on a stone built into the wall. After all, 
Fortune is the great discoverer. Every inch of the modern wall has been 
examined for inscriptions, and here, just behind the door, this inscription 
has been waiting for the storm. How many antiquaries have passed a 
couple of feet away from it! It reads :— 


(1)OVI. O .M.SARAPIDI 
PROSALVTEETVICTORIA 

IMP . NERVAETRAIAN . CAESARIS 
OPTVMEAUG . GERMANICIDACICI 
PARTHICIETPOPULIROMANI 
VEXILL .LEG. III OYR.FECIT. 


It was partly covered with plaster, and while we were cleaning it the 
Pére Germer-Durand passed along, and was the first to make it out. I 
shall have photographs and squeezes taken, It is an interesting addition 


to the very few Jerusalem Roman inscriptions. It is a votive tablet to 
Jove in behalf of the welfare and victory of the Emperor Trajan and the 
Roman people, erected by the Third Legion. It is interesting to learn 
that this legion, as well as the tenth, was here between the time of Titus 
and Hadrian. 

His Excellency Ibrahim Pasha and the Government show a continued 
interest in the work. Our Commissioner, Ibrahim Effendi el Khaldi, 
continues devoted both to our interests and the interests of the Imperial 
Museum. It is pleasant to see his real enthusiasm in the archeological 
questions we are trying to settle. I am in correspondence with His 
Excellency Hamdy Bey, the General Director of the Imperial Museum 
at Constantinople. He has shown a desire to aid our work in every way 
and he is kind enough to ask me to give my opinion, from time to time, 
©n reported discoveries in Bethlehem, &c. He has asked me to super- 
tend a small excavation he desires to have made on the Mount of Olives, 
Which I hope to undertake this week. We have every reason to be 
Stateful for this friendly condition of things. 


December 12th, 1894. 
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NOTE ON THE “FIRST WALL” OF ANCIENT 
JERUSALEM AND THE PRESENT EXCAVATIONS. 


By the Rev. Canon J. N. Dauron, C.M.G. 


A sHoRT note, with quotations from Sir Charles Warren and Sir Charles 
Wilson, on the southern portion of the “ First Wall” of Josephus, which — 
Dr. Bliss is now tracing, may perhaps not be deemed altogether useless » 
or uninteresting. Weare now uncovering the midmost portion of this 
wall ; the first quotations that follow refer respectively to its eastern and — 
to its western ends, and the subsequent ones to the wall generally, 

1. As to the south-eastern end of this wall, where it joins the Haram 
Wall, in the Jerusalem volume of the “Survey of Western Palestine,” in — 
the chapter on the Excavations on Ophel, at p. 228, we read, “There is — 
good reason to suppose that the Sanctuary wall and the Ophel wall were 
not built at the same time. Sir C. Warren believes that the Sanctuary 
wall is shown to be the older of the two.” At pp. 230 and 231, “The 
cut stones in the wall (exclusive of the large drafted stones used in the a 
top course and in the outlying tower) resemble in character the Roman _ 
masonry of the second century, A.p., or even later. The rough rubble ~ 
and the rocky scarps may perhaps represent the older part of the ram- — 
part, and may be referred with considerable confidence to the time of — 
Nehemiah.” “Sir C. Warren was of opinion that the stones in the 
Ophel Wall were not zz situ, but that they had been re-used,” p. 230. 

2. As to the south-western end of this wall, on Sion, in the same volume, — 
at p. 393, we find, “ The rock scarp of Jerusalem was here excavated by 
Mr. Maudslay, in 1874-5” ; and as an index that the work was of the © 
same date and similar plan to that at the eastern end on the Ophel, it 
is noted, at p. 394, that here, too, was an outlying tower, and “in fre nt 
of it a flat platform of rock 20 to 25 feet broad.” “The Ophel wall 
appears possibly to have been built up in two or more steps” (or terraces), — 
‘““with a pathway at the foot of each. The same arrangement is 4 30 
noticeable in the case of the rock scarp in the Protestant Cemetery,” de. 
at its western end, on Sion, p. 229. aS 

We should therefore expect to find similar scarps, outlying towers 
and platforms in the midmost portion of the wall, whose two ends th 
resemble each other. The scarp, and also the portions of sucha tower, — 
have been already found by Dr. Bliss, and are figured in the Quarterly — 
Statement for October, 1894, p. 250. The curious outlying scarp further 
south, at the extreme south-western corner of the wall, would appear also 7 
to have been the foundation for another outlying tower; though the , 
topmost portion of this rock scarp or platform has apparently been cub — 
away at a later date, to furnish stones for the construction of later walls. 

It will be of vital importance to learn what further scarp or ro x 
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cuttings reveal themselves in the further tracing of the wall eastwards 
from this point. 

3. In the second edition of “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,” vol. i, 
part ii, the article on Jerusalem is written by Sir Charles Wilson. Oppo- 
site to p. 1646 he inserts a plan of the city to illustrate the topography of 
Josephus. In this plan the southern or midmost portion of the “ First 
Wall” is shown, not as following the contour of the hill, or turning north- 
ward (as is usually represented in most plans) so as to join the modern 
wall again on Sion, but as striking away eastwards straight down the 
slope to Siloam, just as the wall Dr. Bliss is tracing is found to be doing. 
The Dung place or Bethso is placed pretty much where Dr. Bliss has 
found what he calls the Dung gate, and another gate further east- 
ward, between Bethso and Siloam, that of the Essenes, is shown “at the 
southern end of the long street. which, commencing at the Damascus 
Gate, rans southward almost in a straight line through the midst of 
Jerusalem, This street, a continuation of the great road from the north, 
must always (writes Sir Charles Wilson) have been one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Jerusalem, and it is possible that the name of the sect 
of the Essenes has been confounded with the Hebrew word Yeshanah, 
‘old, which the LXX in Nehem. iii, 6, give as a proper name (riv mUAnv 
Tov Aicava, or miAnv "Iacaval). The ‘gate of the Essenes’ would thus be 
‘the old gate, or ‘the gate of the old wall.’” P. 1645. 

In the wall now being traced by Dr. Bliss there is apparently no gate 
at the end of such direct line, neither apparently was there in the Empress 
Eudocia’s wall. But it is of the first importance to be assured that the scarp 
and rock foundations both north and south of that wall hereabouts have 
been thoroughly examined by the present excavators, and it is much to be 
desired that we had more both of the outer and inner scarp traced for the 
portion of the wall already uncovered. ; 

4. Turning now to the series of the translations published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, and the topographical notes furnished 
by Sir Charles Wilson therein, we find the following entries regarding 
these southern slopes of Sion :—“ The walls of A®lia probably followed 
nearly the same lines as those of the present day” (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 
p. 59). Hence the southern slopes of Sion lay outside the city walls in 
the time of Hadrian, after the old city had been razed; though Roman 
Villas belonging to the colonists of Alia Capitolina may possibly have 
°ecupied the ground ; since the tessellated pavements of such villas built 
even amid the foundations of the old walls have lately been discovered in 
the present excavations, which fact would appear to show that they do 
not belong to houses of an Herodian date. 

“When the city was re-built by Hadrian, Sion was not enclosed by 
the walls, and it apparently lay outside them in the fourth century (see 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, p. 23 ; and Jerome, in Michzeam, iii, 9-12). The date 
at which it was brought within the compass of the city walls, as 
mentioned in the text (¢.¢., about 440 a.p.), is uncertain.” (The Epitome . 
of S. Eucherius, note ' on p. 8.) | 
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5, The Empress Eudocia re-built the walls of the city 438 to 454 A.D. 
It was a period of great building activity, and there seems little doubt 
but that the wall now being traced by Dr. Bliss is Byzantine work, a 
reconstruction by that Empress generally on the foundation of the older 
‘First Wall” of Josephus. But besides not using the scarp of the 
outlying towers both at the south-eastern and south-western ends of this 
wall, we know that in one important particular her builders deviated 
from the line of that old wall. ‘The “ First Wall” of Josephus excluded 
the Pool of Siloam from the city. Eudoeia’s wall included it within the 
city. Hence when the present excavations approach Siloam it will be 
still more necessary to distinguish the scarp and foundations in the rock 
of the old wall and its towers from the remains of the Byzantine wall we 
are now following. 

6. “It may perhaps be inferred ..... that at the time of Paula's 
visit (A.D. 386) the old wall on Sion was still a heap of ruins, and had not 
been re-built.” (Sir Charles Wilson—Introduction to Paula, p. iv.) But 
Eucherius (A.D. 440) after the Empress Eudocia’s wall had been con- 
structed notices, p. 8, “ The most frequented gates of the city are three in 
number, one on the west (z.¢., the modern Jaffa Gate), another on the east 
(the present St. Stephen’s Gate), and the third on the north of the city” 
(i.e, the present Damascus Gate). No mention is made of one on the 
south. Though “the two streets running respectively south from the 
Damascus Gate and east from the Jaffa Gate which divide Jerusalem into 
four parts, evidently follow the lines of ancient streets.” (Bordeaux 
Pilgrim—TIntroduction, p. x.) Significantly enough the Byzantine 
wall of the Empress Eudocia ran without one there, as is apparently 
evident from Dr. Bliss’s tracings. 

“ Antoninus Martyr,” p. 21, writes: “The fountain of Siloa is at the 
present day (7.2., 560-570 A.p.) within the walls of the city ; because the 
Empress Eudocia herself added these walls to the city.” For about 400 
years after this date the great church on Sion (now outside the moder» 
walls on the south side of the city) is always noticed by the pilgrims as 
being “in the middle of the city,” because the greater part of the 
— city covered these southern slopes of Sion within the Empress’s 
wall. 

7. But after 1000 a.p. this Byzantine wall seems to have been destroyed. 
Abbot Daniel, 1196 a.p., says : “In the present day Mount Sion is out- 
side the walls of the city, to the south of Jerusalem,” p.36. Theoderich, 
1172 A.D., says : Siloam “ was once within the city, but is now far outside 
it ; for the city has lost almost twice as much in this direction as it has 
gained in the parts near the Holy Sepulchre,” p. 34. “Mount Sion, which 
stands to the southward, being for the most part without the city walls,” 
p. 36. In the old French description of the city of Jerusalem, written 
1187 A.D., at p. 2,we read : “ When Jesus Christ was on the earth the 
city of Jerusalem was on Mount Sion (7.e., within the ‘ First Wall’ of 
Josephus), but it is no longer there.” Only a church (the great Abbey 
Church of Mount Sion) is there “ outside the walls of the city,” p. 3. 
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8. The southern slopes of Sion were thus inside the “ First Wall” of 
Josephus, outside those of Hadrian, inside those of Eudocia, for about 500 
years, since which period they have been outside the walls again for about 
another 800 years. 

9. From the foregoing considerations the practical conclusion would 
appear to result that it is of paramount importance not to be content 
with merely tracing the Byzantine wall, but that we should use every 
endeavour, during the present excavations of the southern wall, to follow 
most carefully both the inner and the outer rock scarps of the ancient 
rampart, whether we individually are inclined to believe them to date 
from “ Pheenician,” Davidic, Solomonic, post Exilian, or Herodian times. 
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1. Muristan.—In digging foundations for the new piers it was found 
that the rock shelves down towards the east, as one of the western shafts 
is 9 metres deep from the flooring of the ‘church, which is several feet 
lower than the street outside, and the eastern shafts 11 metres. It was 
clearly seen that there had been once a quarry here. On an average the 
level of the rock at this church is 2,438 feet, whereas 70 feet to the north- 
east it is about 2,477 feet, and cropping out from the ground, the difference 
being, therefore, 39 feet, proving also from this side the existence of arock 
platform, which I mentioned in Quarterly Statement, 1890, p, 20, as 
“Akra,” and described as forming a kind of rocky knoll, with perpen- 
dicular sides. As nearly all the cisterns had to be cleared and repaired 
for gathering as much water as possible the channels to them had also to 

made, and by this tombs were found, or rather re-found, in the 
“cloister.” These were detected many years ago, so that in Sir Charles 
Warren’s plan the word “tombs” is inserted in the northern and eastern 
cloister, But I had not myself seen them at the time, and, as far as I 
know, they have not been described in any record, so I think it to be my 
duty to describe them now. The tombs are built of masonry, one close 
to the other, lying across the cloister. One of them on the eastern side 
Was thoroughly cleared out, and afterwards the bones put back again. 

€ skeleton was found undisturbed ; it was that of a tall man, the head 
lying in the east 8 inches higher than the feet. The bottom of the tomb 
'S throughout a regular slope. It is covered with slabs of stones 
5 to 6 inches thick, and forms a long sunken grave 2 feet deep. One gets 
the impression they were economising with the place, putting as many 
tombs ag possible into the cloister ground. The grave is only 20 inches 
Wide, and if all are so, which is really very probable, then 30 graves would 


‘ Similar to the present Skull Hill outside the town, on’y not so large in 
extent, 
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be found in one side of the cloister. In the western cloister similar tombs . 
were found, but have not yet been cleared out, and, as everywhere on all 4 
sides of the cloister it sounds hollow, there is little doubt that all round — 
there are such graves, in number probably about 80. a 


2. A Stair and Postern in the Old Wall.—In the Quarterly Statement, 
1889, p. 63, is inserted a plan of the City of Jerusalem, in which with red 
ink are introduced many of the results of excavation, and north of the 
present city wall, west of the Damascus gate, the line of the old wall, 
marked D, forms towards the west a large projecting angle like the present 
wall, only situated further out ; and the notes in the text explain this on 
p- 63. The ground of this angle outside the wall came recently into the © 
possession of the Latin Convent, “St. Salvador,” situated there inside the _ 
wall. The Convent intend to make a large cistern in the hollowed out 
part of the newly acquired ground, and are removing the accumulation of 
earth and débris in front of the rock scarp, which proves to be there — 
16 feet high ; finding in the débris and earth many large hewn, and even — 
some bevelled, stones, and near the outer (northern) corner in the old wall 
and scarp a flight of steps going from west to east, very likely down to 
the bottom of the trench, if it may be called So, for it has no counter wall — 
or scarp. The stair stones are now removed, and are about 3 feet long. 
On the top of the steps was still zn situ a threshold with the holes in which 
once the pins or hinges of the door were turning. The lintel also was — 
found in the débris ; so we see there was here once a postern about 3 feet — 
wide, and 5} to 6 feet high, leading to a flight of steps going down to the — 
foot of the wall, or rather of the rock scarp. By this postern one was able — 
to go outside the town, although it was not a regular gateway. 
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3. An Addition to the Report on the Recently-found Mosaic outside 
Damascus Gate.—As I went once more there I saw a stone with platen 
on its surface, and in it engraved by a sharp-pointed tool some figures and 
writings—the latter damaged and no more fully legible. I made a copy h 
of them, which I enclose here. I found that a short distance north of the — 
mosaic, and close to the (northern) road, there are other rock-hewn tombs, — 
but not emptied, so I could not see the inside of them. All these tombs — 
seem to me a proof that the ancient city never extended so far north, and — 
that this neighbourhood has always been outside the walls, . 


4. Tombs, or Remainder of Third Wall ?—Since 1841, when Robinson ~ 
opened a controversy respecting the lines, not only of the “first” and — 
“second ” walls, but of the “third” also, many visitors have tried to find 
out the place itself, the traces of the latter indicated on his map, but — 
with various and conflicting results. I myself also, when coming five 
years later to Jerusalem, examined carefully what Robinson had said, but — 
found that only part of the remains which he mentions with “hewn 
stones” had been really once a strong wall, all the others being merely 
heaps of earth of no great height. In order to know whether masonry — 
was under these, excavations were required which for a long time were 4 
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not made,' and so the question was not decided. About 28 years ago 
Sir Charles Wilson commissioned me to look carefully on the ground for 
other remains which might indicate a continuation of the line of the wall. 
Robinson’s last-mentioned remains,? where his line abruptly ends, were 
about 225 feet east of the road going from the north-west corner of the 
city to the large ash heap (the so-called Nablus road). About 15 years 
ago a house was built in the neighbourhood, and these stones were 
removed and used for it, so that at present one may look in vain for these 
traces of old walls. It was a wall of about 7 feet thick. Further east 
from this place there is a cistern, and near to it some large stones,® not 
€xactly in one line, so that if they once belonged to the city wall the 
latter must have formed here a kind of corner, as shown in the plan, 

About 550 feet east of it, and beyond the main road to Nablus and 
Damascus, is a kind of square-shaped pool, marked “1” in plan, sunk into 
the level ground. The north side of this pool consists of very large and 
well-hewn stones, with “bevels” round about, so that they may be 
considered as Jewish, and would also somewhat agree with what Josephus 
says of the stones of Agrippa’s third wall.‘ Hence many brought these 
stones as proof that the third wall had its course here. Robinson and 
many others have not observed them. These stones are quite different 
from those of which Dr. Robinson speaks, but similar to those in the 
Temple wall, in measure as high as the highest found in Jerusalem, but 
not so long as several in the Temple wall. Their face is towards the city, 
whereas if they belonged to the city wall their face would be on the other 
or outer side ; and further, as I have by digging not found any traces 
east and west of them, I am convinced they have not belonged to a city 
wall, but to some monument. It is rather remarkable that I could not 
find in any book any notice of these stones.° 

About 20 years ago I made excavations there (as already mentioned) 
to find out continuation on either side, but immediately westward I found 
the rock, and in it rock-hewn tombs ; also in searching the north side of 
the wall I came soon to the rock, and ascertained that the thickness of 
the wall is 14 feet. I intended to dig also on the east, but then the 
proprietor of the ground hindered me. It seems that there is no continu- 
ation eastwards. Thinking the matter over and over again, I came to the 
conclusion that it was not a wall in the general meaning, but simply a 
tomb monument, and this “ pool,” if we may call it so, simply the court 
sunk into the ground, like that at the “tombs of the kings,” only much 
smaller. In the immediate neighbourhood there are more similar tanks, 
as may be seen on the plan. Once a stair went down into them, and in 


1 [See “ Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 72, and Pl. XX VI, 2.—Ep.] 

2 Marked “2” in my accompanying plan. 

8 Marked “3” on my plan. 

+ Josephus, “ Bell. J.,” v, 4, 2. 

* [They were examined and excavated by Sir Charles Wilson, and described 
in the “Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 72, and Pl. XX VI, 1.—Ep. ] 
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one of. the side walls was the small entrance to the tombs. Afterwards. 
in the Mohammedan time, these sunken courts were converted into pools 
for water, the sides being covered with masonry of small stones and they 
cemented. Tf this masonry were taken away again I am sure that behing 
it would be found ineach of these pools an opening to rock-cut tombs. 
and very likely found old relics. About 300 feet north of these “onl 
stood a short marble pillar (at “4”), which is shown in the Orda 
Survey Plan, where always I thought something might be found under 
neath. Recent excavations made by the proprietor showed that there toa 
* are rock-cut tombs, and such are also in the place of the Dominican 
Brethren, and west of it. So thus we see that in this comparatively lev 
ound are in all directions ancient rock-cut tombs, which speaks again 
the idea that the city once extended to here, 
With regard to the large stones, which are only four in number, and 
make a wall 30 feet long, I think that over them were some layers more 
forming a monument. I think, further, that if the pool in which tree 
are now standing, which proves that there is a good layer of earth, wer 
cleared out, and the cement masonry taken away, the entrance to rock-eu t 
tombs would appear under this wall and north of it, as there I found the 
rock near the surface of the ground, 
Jews are now residing in the neighbourhood, and cast their rubbish 
into this pool, so that in a few years it will be filled up and disappear. 
I mention all this in the hope that excavations may be made. 
proprietors would probably give permission, 


5. Recent Discoveries on the Mount of Olives.—Having heard that some 
vations were being made on the Mount of Olives, I went there and 
visited several places. First I went to the place of the recently-discove ad 
mosaic flooring with an inscription. It is situated on the southern slope 
of the middle top of the mountain, on the road to Bethany, which goes 
over the top of the mountain, passing between the village Et Tér ane 
the place of the Paternoster. Going eastward some 500 feet, one comes 
to the place. It is about where on the Ordnance Survey plan z5155 t 
number 2553 stands. Compare also my plan and description of he 
mountain in Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 174, where I have pointed o ut 
that the central part of the Mount of Olives has three distinct tops, which 
I show also in the enclosed plan of the locality marked 1, 2, 3. 

Here as well as in the village itself the people are erecting new houses 
and have built seven rooms on this spot. When digging the founda ion 
they found old masonry and mosaic floorings, The layer of earth from 
6 feet to 10 feet deep is very hard ; it consists of an accumulation of eg 
rubbish, pieces of pottery, small stones, &c, which have in ! 
course of centuries become like rock, so that when the people work down 
and remove detached pieces the rest remains standing like walls, On 
going down to see the present state of things where they have worke 
here and there, it looks rather strange and like a ruined city. By closer 
examination one can soon decide between this débris and the real wal 
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which are standing everywhere from 1 to 5 (or even 6) feet high. Rooms, 
courts, cisterns, pools, &c., were discovered, which I will now describe. 
There is first an extensive flooring 32 feet long and most probably 
19 feet wide, all of white mosaic, with no coloured cubes, and very well 
preserved. ‘The walls round about are 3 feet thick, and on an average of — 
the same height. The stones are squared but small, and placed in good 
mortar. The northern wall I could not see, as earth is still lying on it ; 
but the proprietor pointed out to me the situation, as he had seen it, when 
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building the new house there. On the southern wall are two piers, and 
very likely there may be similar ones on the northern side. - Probably 
they were intended to bear long wooden beams, In the south and east 
walls are Openings or doorways. If formerly roofed it was a nice large 
hall, or when not roofed a fine open court or area. Of windows I could 
see nothing, as the walls are not high enough for that. East of this 
chamber is a smaller room, situated a little lower, and with a similar 
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mosaic flooring, the little cubes being all white. In front of both runs @ 
very well made water-channel. Further east is another room or court, of 
which the southern wall is missing, and the pavement is like the others, — 
In its north wall is an opening or door leading to a flight of steps, and in 

the eastern wall is a shallow, door-like recess, with a round hole going» 
through the wall, as if a cock had once been fixed there for letting out the ; 
water from the adjoining cistern. For east of this place is a small but 
very nicely-built bir or cistern, with a square mouth in its vaulted roof, — 
which is rather flat and made of hewn stones. On the top of this cistern _ 
there is round-about a low parapet wall, and also round the mouth—so _ 
that even this upper part might have been filled with water to a height — 
of 10 inches or a foot. North of this cistern is a little pool or musfags 
(i.e, a filtering place for the water coming down the hill-side), and on its _ 
eastern side is a pool of much larger size (124 feet long by 74 feet wide), 

which has an outlet or channel in its south-western corner. This channel, 
as I suppose, was once connected with that mentioned above, but this 

is not certain. East and south of this pool and the cistern are still layers 
of earth like thick walls.. Proceeding still further towards the east [ 
came to more interesting remains. 


PatrTeRN OF Mosatc ON Mownr or Onives. 


A very nice mosaic pavement made with cubes of different colours, 
of which I made a drawing, and at the same time procured a photograph 
showing the inscription. This pavement is 15 feet 2 inches long and 
13 feet 10 inches wide, surrounded by a low wall aboat 15 inches thick, 
without indication of a former door. The western part of the north 
wall, which is still about 6 feet high, is plastered and formed into a king 
of door-like recess. In the southern part of the pavement is a Greek 
inscription,' so placed that anyone wishing to read it must stand on the — 
mosaic pavement itself with his face towards the south. 

I suppose that under the pavement are some tombs of celebrated, or 


‘See p. 86, where the inscription is reproduced, with translation by 
Dr. A. 8. Murray. 
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at least clerical, men, but an opening to them I could not find. Very 
likely it is under the broad stone bench (in part No. 2), although when 
one of the three large stone slabs there was removed by the proprietor, 
no opening appeared. Very likely the passage is filled with earth, in 
order to conceal it. Or may the opening be in the plastered recess in the 
north wall? No one can tell before the plaster is removed. 

If this place was once roofed this can only have been done with wood, 
as the walls would never have sustained a vault. Very likely it was not 
roofed in, or only partly, which certainly was the case with place No. 2, 
on the west of the place of the pavement. Between the two is a stone 
bench, and near to this, the basement of a marble pillar still im situ. The 
flooring of this place (No. 2) consists also of mosaic, in white, black, and 
red marble cubes, in a pattern shown in No. 2 on Plate IT. 

In front of this ante-room with its pillar, is another mosaic flooring 
in a pattern shown under No. 3. It is not made of small cubes but of 
pieces of marbles, shaped so as to form the pattern. As I could see only 
a small part of this flooring, the rest being covered with earth, I cannot 
tell whether the pattern is repeated again and again throughout the whole 
pavement or only a few times in the middle of the room or court. 

It is quite clear that these buildings, pavements, tombs, and inscription 
have to be assigned to the earlier Christian period, and that in the 
Crusading time they were already lying waste and covered with earth, as 
no pilgrim in any of the many ages speaks of them. Even Felix Fabri, 
more than 400 years ago, who mentioned everything, and who passed 
here, does not mention them. In his “ Pilgrimage” he describes, in 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 78,' seg., just this road from Bethany to J erusalem at 
full length, and says, amongst other things: “On this road,” on which 
the Lord Jesus went on Palm Sunday, “we found scattered about 
many small pieces of squared and polished marble of divers colours, 
and a friar led us out of the modern road to a place where we 
found a field all paved with polished marble of divers colours,” which 
he thought was the old road paved in this manner throughout its 
Whole length by St. Helena. He does not say anything of buildings, 
and one might think he may have seen those now recently discovered. 
But that this is not the case is clear from his having come to Bethphage 
and further on to the Mount of Olives after he had seen such 
a paved field. Now in the neighbourhood of Bethphage there are several 
Places where mosaic pavements are found, especially north of it, where 
there was once a large village or town, and very likely the friar brought 
the pilgrims to this site, as it is some distance from the road. That this 
was the case seems to be shown by the further words : “ From hence we 
went forward and come to the place where once stood the village of 
priests, Bethphage .... . climbed up the ascent of the Mount of 
Olives and came to a region up which there is a steep ascent of nine 


* According to the English translation issued by the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Text Society. 
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steps.” This place is still recognisable, and about 700 feet east of the 
place of the new-found mosaic. Felix goes on to say : “When we hz t 
gone higher up from this place the tops of the towers of the Holy City 
began to show themselves.” So he must have passed the very place, but 
does not mention the mosaics, which proves that at that time the remains 
were not only underground but unknown. & 
As this inscription is in Greek, and as those found by the Russians 
higher up on the top of the mountain are Armenian, it appears that 
Armenians had in the early Christian time some of their many possessions 
in the Holy Land, on the top of the Mount of Olives, whilst the Gree KS 
had theirs on the slope. 2 
When I had ended my investigations I wished to see the tomb of the 
late Russian Archimandrite Antonin ; so they brought me into the new 
Russian church (built on old foundations, as I have reported in Quarterly 
Statement, 1889, p. 176) and in its northern apse said, “Here, under 
this pavement lies the body of the late Archimandrite.” A monument 
with an inscription will be put there later. Outside, north of the church, 
in the yard of a small convent, I saw another new tomb which has already — 
a menument. Of the high tower and the Russian place in general, TE 
have spoken at some length in one of my former reports, so I may go om 
to another subject. 4 
New House on Karm Es Sajad, or the viri Galilei Hill (see Plan C om 
Plate I).—In Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 176, I explained that 
northern top of the central part of the Mount of Olives is called so, an¢ 
belongs to the Greek Bishop Epiphanias. , 
Now about ten days ago, when looking over to the Mount of Olives, 

I observed, to my astonishment, a new house on the northern top or Karnes 
Ls Sajad, near where I always hoped something will one day be foune 
So I went there in order to see and hear what had been found when t a 
foundations for the new house were laid. There is an elevated platform 
of large size, and in the middle of it a cistern, inserted also in the Ordnance 
Survey plan y5$55) Where the word “cistern” is put to it. At the west 
end of this platform the new house has been built, not upon but in frox 
of it. It is two stories high, and through the windows one has a splendid 
view of the Holy City. The wall of the platform was on three sides la 
bare and a trench digged, but although some old masonry was found it was 
of no importance, being simply the remains of small houses. No large or 
costly stone was found, except a few hewn stones; all the others are 
wnshaped and small. Yet a few tombs sunk into the rock were found. 
As some writers and the pilgrims say that there was once on the Mov nt 
of Olives a fortvess—some putting it on the southern top, some on this 
the northern—I had the hope that in this platform will one day be recog= 
nised the oid fortress or castle, which is now not the case, and we must 
look for some other site. The workmen and also the Bishop said some — 

more interesting things may be found east of the platform, as no digging 

has been done there until now. But I think the “castle” will not be 
found, as it would be too far back. Felix Fabri, over 400 years ago, 
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describes this platform as being at the time the same as now (Vol. I, 
Part II, pp. 481 to 483, English). He says that many think there was 
here a village called Galilee, “ And it is a place suitable for a castle, and 
indeed there seem to have been some buildings there once ; moreover, 
upon the top of it there is a cistern, and the whole place is delightful.” 


6. Bethzur.—In Joshua xv, 58, is mentioned as one of the royal cities 
of that time, Bethzur, in connection with Halhul and Gedor. These three 
cities still retain their names after more than 3,000 years. Bethzur was 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi, 7), and after the captivity people of 
Bethzur worked at the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii, 16). 
In the Maccabean struggles Bethzur is repeatedly mentioned as a 
strong position of the Jews, and the boundary castle towards Idumea. 
In modern times the site is known, and was always known, even in the 
Middle Ages, and in the “ Memoirs of the Palestine Exploration,” vol. iti, 
Pp. 311 and 324, its present condition is fully described, so that I have, 
as the result of my own visit to the place, nothing to add, except that I 
found the site so insignificant. I had expected extensive ruins of such an 
important place, but what exists to-day is comparatively rather modern. 
So I became convinced that the Bethzur of the time of the Maccabees 
occupied not only the hill on which the tower now stands, where the 
citadel may have been, but extended eastward, and stood partly on the 
‘high ground towards Nebi Jonas and the village of Halhul, so that the 
many springs, especially the copious ed Dhirweh, were inside of the 
fortifications, and that these fortifications shut up entirely the road to 
Jerusalem for those coming from the south, upon which circumstance 
rested the importance of the fortress. Owing to the many valleys going 
cut from this height it was not easy for a military force to go round it, 
as the Jews could effectually hinder it. In so far the history of Bethzur 
1s clear. 

But in 2 Maccabees xi, 5, it is said that Lysias (the Commander of 
the Syrian troops) “came to Judea, and drew near to Bethzura, which 
Was a strong town, but distant from Jerusalem about 5 furlongs, and 
he laid sore siege unto it.” Observing this, Judas, with a number of 
Jews, went out of Jerusalem (v. 6—11), “marched forwards in their 
“rmour, having an helper from Heaven ... and giving a charge upon 
their enemies like lions, they slew 11,000 (footmen) and 1,600 horsemen, 
and put all the other to flight,” and Lysias fled away. Now in 1 Mace. 
'V, 29, seqy., we are told of a similar attack and siege of a Bethzur, situated 
(near Hebron) on the boundaries of Idumea, so both places are generally 
taken “8 one and the same, and the statement of Bethzur lying 5 furlongs 
distant from Jerusalem is regarded as a_ textual error, Schwarz? 
says (p. 78), one should read 15 miles and not 5. But the 5 mentioned 
are not miles but furlongs, and hence 15 has no value, the more so as 
the Onomasticon gives 20 miles from Jerusalem to Bethzur. According 


‘ “Das Heilige Land.” Frankfort-on-Main, 1852. 
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to the “Memoir of the Palestine Exploration Fund Survey ” (p. 312), it- 
is in reality 14 English miles—or 112 furlongs. | 
To me it seems there were at that time ¢wo Bethzurs, one in the | 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem—where Judas smote 11,000 men and 1,600 — 
horsemen—and another near Hebron, where Judas fought the next — 
battle with Lysias one year later (1 Mace. iv, 34), in which were slain — 
of the host of Lysias 5,000 men, and no horsemen at all—and after which — 
Lysias returned to Antioch, and the Jews cleansed the Temple. But how | 
could there have been two? It was so with many other cities in the 
country; for instance, Bethlehem,' Bethania,? Gilgal,’ Mizpeh, Ramah,” 
Ataroth,*and many others, besides the many Gibeahs, so it may well have 
been that there were also two Bethzurs, the one near J erusalem, the — 
other not far from Hebron. 7 
Now, at what place is this Bethzur near Jerusalem to be looked for? 
A question on which I have often meditated. 
As the name Betsur el Atikeh is borne by the ruins of a village 
situated on a hill in the Wady en Nar (or lower Kidron Valley below | 
Bir Eydb), I thought this might have been the place. But it is not a 
fit place for a castle, and is too much below the Holy City, and also too — 
far distant (between 8 and 9 furlongs), so I doubted the matter, and 
thought that Abu Tor (Hill of Evil Council) might be the place, a very — 
fit one for a castle and for the protection of Jerusalem, But it is situated 
too near, only 2 furlongs from the ancient city. A friend of mine — 
thought it might be the hill further south, where in the large map the — 
word “Arab” stands, and which is marked “Ras el Mukabbir ”—the 
meaning of which is, “hill-top of a proud man”; but it may also be — 
derived from the Maccabeans. Here are cisterns and slight ruins, but — 
the place is too far from the town, about 12 furlongs. ay 
As “Ain edh Dhirweh,” near the Bethzur in the neighbourhood of — 
Hebron was, in the early Christian times, considered to be the “ water” in 
which the Eunuch was baptised by Philip (Acts viii, 36-39), and as this si ie 
was later transferred to’Ain-Hanniyeh (south-west), in the Valley of Roses — 
(Wady el Werd), so Bethzur was also brought there. Some pilgrims 
apparently saw it in the Khirbet el Yehfid at Bittir, some nearer to the 
Ain, According to Brocardus, Bethzur was in the thirteenth century 
considered to be at Katamon, near Jerusalem, in the large map entered 
as “Kasr el Bramia.” But this place is also too far from the city. a 
North of the city we cannot look for Bethzur, as there was Scopus, and 
the heights there are also too far from the city, so we have, nolens vole 
to look for it in the east, and there is the Mount of Olives, which, 
according to Josephus (“ Antiq.” xx, 8, 6), is 5 furlongs from the city, 


' Judges xvii, 7; Joshua xix, 15, 

2 John xi, 18 ; Johni, 28 (R.V.). 
% Joshua v, 10; 2 Kings ii, 2. 

4 Joshua xviii, 26; 1 Sam. xxii, 3. 
> Joshua xviii, 25; Joshua xix, 29. 
6 Joshua xvi, 7; Numbers xxxii, 3. 
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and (“ Bel.” vy, 2, 3) had a place on it where formerly soldiers had their 
quarters, and Titus ordered the Tenth Legion to pitch their tents 
6 furlongs from the town. So I come to the conclusion that the Bethzur 
near Jerusalem was situated on the Mount of Olives, and on its middle 
top, where now the village Kefr et Tor stands. This idea is further 
supported by the following considerations :— 


(1) The distance from Jerusalem exactly agrees with 2 Maccabees xi, 5, 
namely, 5 furlongs (ef. Joseph., log. cit.). 

(2) According to Professor D. Schlatter, “Jason of Cyrene Restored,” 
Munich, 1891, p. 25, the present name, ‘‘Kefr et Tor,” is the exact 
Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Bethzur.' 

(3) (a) Some tower or village was always on the Mount of Olives, as is 

proved by its having been a Bama, or high place, as stated in 
2 Samuel xv, 32, where David used to pray, and at such a place 
there were always houses, 

(6) It is not likely that such a conspicuous and important place should 

be left unoccupied, the more so as it was 
(c) In the district of Bethphage, or the hallowed ground, where the 
Jewish guests might lodge, cook, and eat, as if it were part of 
the Holy City itself, if they could not all find room in the City. 
So our Lord left the City in the evening, and spent the night 
with his disciples on the Mount of Olives, as there were there 
houses, huts, and other lodgings (Luke xxi, 37). 

(d) The top of this mountain was the first beacon station, giving 
notice by fire to the country, that the New Moon had begun, 
Such a beacon station had always houses and other buildings. 


(4) Akra, the Temple, and Bethzur, are repeatedly put together as the 
three strong places of the Holy City, for instance, 1 Mace. vi, 26, and 
XI1v, cs 

(5) When Jonathan made peace with Alexander, we read, 1 Macc. x, 
10-14: “Jonathan began to build and repair the City. And he commanded 
the workmen to build the walls of Mount Zion round about with square 
Stones for fortification. Then the strangers, that were in the fortresses 
Which Bacchides had built, fled away ; insomuch as every one left his 
Place and went into his own country. Only at Bethzura certain of those 
that had forsaken the law and the commandments remained still: for it 
was their place of refuge.” As the Akra in Jerusalem had still a Syrian 


* “Anti.” xii, 4, 11. Hyreanus called his palace near Hebron “Tor,” 
which is equivalent to the Hebrew “ Tzur.” 
The Arabic equivalent of 18, a rock, is a, Str; but the top of the 


Mount of Olives is called by the Arabs yal, et Tér, which means a mount. 


Many places in Palestine are so called; see Index and Name List, ‘‘ Survey of 
Western Palestine.” Jebel et Tér, or Tir, is also the native name for 
Mount Gerizim, Mount Tabor, and Mount Sinai.-~Ep. ] 
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garrison, so they felt in some degree safe on the Mount of Olives, which 
would not have been the case in the Bethzur near Hebron, 

(6) The great victory of the Maccabees over Lysias is much more 
plausible if he had the strong Holy City at his back when attacking Lysias 
on the Mount of Olives, and the retreat of the enemy was much more 
difficult from there than from the Bethzur near Hebron, where they 
could flee in every direction, but here ouly towards the east, ¢.c., towards 
the wilderness. ; 

(7) After Christ rose false Messiahs, amongst them an Egyptian, of 
whom we read (Joseph. “ Antiq.” xx, 8, 6): he “advised the people to go _ 
along with him to the Mount of Olives, and said that he would show 
them from hence, how at his command the walls of Jerusalem would fall 
down.” So he made use apparently of the castle of Bethzur still standing , 
there ; but the Roman Governor Felix hearing this, came against them 
with a great number of horsemen and footmen from Jerusalem, and 
attacked them, killing 400 and taking 200 alive. But their leader escaped, — 
so I think that on this occasion the castle was destroyed by Felix, and — 
the place lost its importance, or rather gave place to another veneration 
of the spot, namely, by the Christians, and the building of the Church of 
the Ascension. But the name Bethzur was still preserved in the village 
or cluster of smaller buildings hanging round the old wall, and the new 
buildings. 

(8) It may also be mentioned, that when Titus brought the Roman — 
army before Jerusalem, he divided it, and put the Tenth Legion on this 
important place on Mount Olivet, at once recognising its importance in 
the siege, and in making the wall of circumvallation it was made use of 
(Joseph. “ Bel.” v, 12, 2). It is also remarkable, that the besieged Jews 
tried one day to break through here (Joseph. “ Bel.” vi, 2, 8). 

In conclusion, I wish to say, that at the present village there are 
many rock-hewn cisterns, not only in the houses, but outside them, 
especially on the west side towards Jerusalem, and also on the northern 
side. These cisterns were of course once znside the fortification, and so 
the castle, if it was a square, may have measured about 600 feet on each 
side. Wherever one digs in the fields round the present buildings hewn 
stones are found. 


7. Montefioreh.—The estate called by this name, lying just across the 
valley immediately west of Jerusalem, has long been occupied in its 
southern portion by a number of Jewish houses and a windmill, now 
disused. Recently, the northern portion has been laid out for the erection 
of new dwellings for Jews, one part being for Sephardim, and called Beth 4 
Yehudith, the other for Ashkenazim, called Beth Nathan. Roads (streets) 4 

ZZ 
c 


a 
oo 
a 


have been run through the property, and the houses are built resting 
against one another in rows. An old building which existed there is to 
be turned into a synagogue. 
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GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN. 


By the Rev. W. Ewrye. 


Edited by A. G. Wriant, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Sourer, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 


Tue following inscriptions were copied in the Hauran by the Rev. W. 
Ewing, of Tiberias, and W. R. Paton, Esq., undertook to edit them. 
Mr. Paton, however, on going abroad had to relinquish the work, and 
his readings, notes, &c., have been incorporated with much advantage by 
the editors. The few occasions where his name is quoted form no 
criterion of the amount which he had done. 

The editors desire to thank Prof. W. M. Ramsay for constant advice 
and assistance, as also Mr. Geo. Middleton, Lecturer in Latin in 
Aberdeen University, for revising the proof-sheets. 

In continuation of the present collection, an attempt has been made to 
determine the boundaries of the provinces, Roman and Byzantine, in the 
district where the inscriptions were found. (See p. 67, et seg.) 

The translations of some of the Arabic inscriptions are due to 
. Thatcher, of Mansfield College, Oxford, and Prof. Margoliouth, of 

ford. 
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FF oS OELOMoNoK OAL W 1d 
FOC KYOYAAEBONTHN IE O LES 
KARI PUNE 2 OOONESEERI OY SZ 


Beene ome eames Saree ‘o's 


cis Ocos 6 povos O aiwbne- 

U Ul 
os. Kvupte, pudakov rv icoéLov 
cai THY eEobov EvaeBiov. 


Cf, Wadd., 2646, 2662c, 2696. 
The words pvAafoy tiv toodor, &c., are taken from Psalm exxi, ¥. 8. 
For a description of Tsil, see G. Schumacher’s Across the Jordan. 
p. 222 ff. The town always belonged to the province of Syria. I 
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4 


, 
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No. 3. Over door of house No. 4 In court of house, 
near Mosque, at Tsit. at TsiL. 


cis G(e0s) K(vpio)s oO povos 

” . ’ ‘ ‘ 

o 7 ovpavtos ro[ v vewv a- 

[ov?] dudrak(er) ri téNous wv. +s 
vrep cwrnplas Ke viens 

TMV éea[r]or[ ]v Kovor.... 


These apparently are two parts of the same stone, but owing to their 
bad condition the restoration is uncertain. ‘The names of the Emperors 
cannot be deciphered, so that it is impossible to fix the date of the insecrip- 
tion. Probably Constantine followed rav deomorer ; the plural shows 
there must have been two Emperors reigning at the time, so that the date 
is a late one. 

“The one God, the Lord the only and heavenly, guard thy temple till 
the end .... for the safety and victory of our masters Constantine. . . .” 


No. 5. In wall of Sheikh’s house. Saum et JAULAN. 


———— an 


KEAAWOIKOAOMG 


efi ins Ap} xeraw  o1Koe opo[ s. 


For description of Sahm el Jaulan, see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 
p- 91 ff. It appears to have always been in the province of Syria, 


mt ~~ " _ 
vs GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 6. On lintel over doorway in deep cellar, adjoining Sheikh’s hous 
Sau Ev JauAn. 


ene: at ME T3epusee | 


A MAL 


Jr(ous) FB. “U(yoods) Xp(ta7ds) Kupi(os) 
oes en Taptons yas. 

The era used here is in all probability that of Damascus, which begin 
with the year 312 s.c. The 902nd year would thus be 590 a. D., which is 
the date of the inscription. It is remarkable to find the Seleucid € 
employed so far south of Damascus, and its use is conclusive proof th ee 
Sahm el Jaulan was connected with Damascus, and not with the provine 
Arabia. There can hardly be any igi that this place is the «rg 
Tavidyns of Georgius Cyprius. 

In the centre of the stone a cross is inscribed. 


For a description of ’Adwan, see Schumacher, Across the Jordan, 
p. 119. aa 


“= 
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No. 8, Over doorway north end of Mosque. JAsem, 


= 


=< TOM | 


S g 


) “ 
Peewee... aS omg yreny ala Frais 
- od ' € ’ © 
mpoadopa “HX- | ro uLapripiov? encpior? 
, , } 
ta Ebrpomiov Tap 
Syuiac? *Avépovivov. | aa 


A cross is inscribed on each side of the stone, which is incomplete om 
the right hand side, if not on the left also. 

Mr. Paton conjectures in 1. 3 mpovviat for xpovoia. 

“By offering of Elias, son of Eutropios .... by the care of 
Andronikos (7) the chapel of the martyr.” 


No. 9. South end of old Mosque. JASE. 


HKE TY X€ EACH ONWPACAN THN | 


*TENEANT W Syeda 7 
MHNKED YA ee Tae 


@------.- Gah ae a 4 


\A , , ~ 
= K(upie “Uyao)o X(prar)é, eX€yoor Tacav zy 
yeveav tH Teportiov, 


auyv. Kupre, pvdrakor al drot's |. 


The last line of the inscription is almost obliterated. 
“Lord Jesus Christ have merey on all the family of Gerontios : 
Amen. Lord guard them.” 


4 
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No. 10. In court of house near old Mosque. JAsrem. 


pl . 
IAO KYPIOCM OY¥ BONOCOMMTTPHPYNTO 
| TAT k OMKAIA BY ZAPZACHNONZRETHNI | 


- ' 
‘O «ipws pov Bovos 6 Naurpo(ratos) zpwro(v) 
. ¥ Age . 
tany(patos) Kopys wat Aov& aptas yumy év e[é]ppvy 
> . . » se je 
Kat Tovs GLodevovTus Kai TO [eOve]s éta 


. ‘ 
Tavros eipyVve vea0ar Woparicato, 


_ Published from a better copy in Archtiolog. Epigraph. Mitthetl. eee 
Oesterreich, 1884, p. 181, and in Lévue Archéologique, 1884, vol. iv. p. 2€ ac 
Bonus was dux Arabiz at the end of the 4th century (see Wade} <a 
2293a). He had apparently cleared the neighbouring desert of ¥ Ey. 
beasts and robbers. "i 
“My Lord Bonus, most noble Comes of the first order, and Dux ruliayg 
us in peace, established the peace of the travellers and the nation #— 
ever.” In Rév. Arch., MA) is read for pov in the first line. Weare _ 


dington reads, in 2293, émi ®A. Bévos, so that this reading is probalsy 
the correct one. 


No. 11. Over doorway of Sheikh’s honse. JAsem. 
The stone is very mutilated, 


{Sf N P TI PTT WC ATOACAT DE %& 


= 
TIN KAA WC & 


a 6. © & 8 ve we eae 


f is the monogram of Christ. 


wy 
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No. 12. Ornamentation on stone over doorway at Umm Et ’Osi. 


Part of ornamental design which had probably formed the lintel of a 
door. It consists of a row of similarly formed heads separated and 
surrounded by a geometrical pattern. 


No. 13. In stone heap near Umm xx ‘Osu. 


0 Jacé- 

at jos "AB- 
-CaXov- 
dpou (?) 


> ~ 
CTWV 


** Thaddaios son of Abdalouaros (7?) — years of age.” 


No. 14. In stone heap near Uma xx ’Osis. 


"A BL 6 ]eXaOos 
Ma[ 00¢ Jou 


ér( av) J, 


“ Abdelathos the son of Matheos —- years of age.” 


j ii. 
af - 


a - in i = 
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No, 15. In stone heap near Umm tL Osrs. 


“The huntsman Gal—.” ' 


Ben Omar. God This was built by 
have merey upon him, (?) Salamah son 
i” of Omar, on whom 


God have mercy. 


No. 18. Over court doorway near Sheikh’s house, said to have bee 


a copied 30 years ago, and to have recorded the fact that King Davi 
had built the house. ’AKRABAH. | 


i Nad |uwv apEato “HpaxXedas 


ere |Acwoer 


B See No, 19. . 
“ Naamon began (it) Heraklidas finished (it).” 
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No. 19. In roof of adjoining house, upside down. ’AKRABAH (Wadd., 24135), 


CMANEIXAGOY EFF OI” 
HEANTABY?P WM A T. 

ACY MKozMoyrRaArPt 
ONBW0? ON ieee EKT 


WNIDIONE YC ELSELACIN 


crous in Baoiéws ’Ayp- 
-(x7ra Kuptov ’Aovéeieo- 
-s MaXeryddov €zol- 
-yoav 7a Ovpwmat- 
“al oun KO MLOV Kal eae 
-ov Bwmov é€« t- 
-v létwy ebocBetas iv- 
-akca Au Kupiw 
In Waddington’s copy (after that of Wetzstein) the date is uncertain. 
Kirchoff conjectured IH, and the later reading of the stone confirms this. 
The inscription belongs to the reign of Agrippa II, the 18th year of which 
was 67 A.D. This date, together with that on No. 30, establishes the 
political position of ’Akrabah. The fact of its dating by Agrippa shows 
that it must have belonged to the province of Syria as formed in 63 B.c., 
and by the use of the Seleucid era (see No. 30) at a late date, it cannot 
have been in the part of Syria united to Arabia about 297 a.p. See Pt. IT. 
“Tn the 18th year of the reign of our Lord, King Agrippa, Aoudeidos 
the son of Maleichathos made for Zeus the Lord the doors and their 
ornaments and the altar at his own expense, from feelings of piety.” 


Nos. 20 and 21. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. *AKRABAH. 


-Coce- rA } 
[ Jos ’Ar- ZF \4 ~aryap- 


-[e]aroLv (2) 
T]wavys ( ACE oas(?) é. 


eTay 
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No. 22. On the end of a broken Sarcophagus at the fountains 
7 AKRABAH. 


CTAVAPAtTCC Ta pape Ye- 

Bl cc O Yc atacal a 

NZ NCZH Cya(aca ey 
[ver }y20U9] 


“May Gapsara, daughter of Sebisses, who lived forty-eight years, 
be remembered.” 


No. 23. In wall of house. ’AKRABAN. 


Ippw Mav do ¢ loro (or ‘Pwpavos ?) 


AP PWMANOC OIOETEW 
40OF KEANE WN 
ICITEP1 QQUNAE MARNE 


’ 
. Teptppwv..... 


FEIKOONIEAIL ING GO awe ee a ee 
TWUTANTAC HEAIAIO [adr ix’ ateyas aedcovo. | 
WYME TFIOCANAOCEL [.. -lov peézpros dddos | 
LEP YETSATAACNY 


dcyhaov v[ ior]. | 


The inscription must have been in hexameter verse, of which we have 
only parts--the ends of the lines—preserved. 


No, 24. By doorstep in same courtyard. *AKRABAH. 


—_——— 


7 MM AToETEYZENANI 


4 OE AAVI COVAXYA BHE crevEev ) 
Maer vee Deane rapaxot| Tt s] 


¢ gf Tez € vce peiAHe 
{ €bl+NEEgwWAETO 
Ee APEKTW ANTOV 
ARO 7ENKATALHTTC 


ve Zevs epetAnole | 


Wd3Heok CoN 
an a ene b= © 


This and the previous inscription may be parts of the same, but the 
reading is hopeless. 
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No. 25. In wall. "A KRABAH. 


ra Of *:VA O 


reszI'T1oy4 
TIOVANH N 


rt ° a % a A 
[Kupee, dvaraiaov tov] éo0\ov 


[ A Pa fe ta oop swe. ] Te[ w |pyco v 


’ 
pe ees Evotpa] ziov . auny 


No. 26. Over house door. *AKRABAH. 


XE IM 
QA 
Zw) Des 


A cross in the centre is flanked by the omega and alpha (cf. Schumacher, 
Across the Jordan, fig. 101, p. 196). The meaning of the letters XE. M 
has been much debated. They are almost peculiar to Christian inscrip- 
tions of early date in Syria. (For an instance from Athens, see Bull. 
Hell., 11, p. 32.) Waddington (No. 2145) proposes as the full signification, 
Xpurrds 6 ék Mapias yevvnbels. De Rossi interprets the letters as Xpuords 
Mexair Ta8puA, an explanation which had suggested itself to Wad- 
dington also. (See Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1890, p. 42; also 
ull., 1870, pp. 18-81, 115-121.) 


No. 27. Over court door, *AKRABAH, 


’ 
ef pcv Gil€ers epxeo yyOduevos 
ci 66 POoveers SépKeo Texomevos 


Within a circle in the centre is a cross, from which depend clusters of 
Srapes, recalling in style forms of the holy tree on Assyrian and Pheenician 
monuments, 

(The same wish registered in this inscription is conveyed by two lines 
of a metrical inscription, Wadd., 2145 = Kaibel 452 :— 

Baooos ’ABoupiow roviaaro rois &yabois péev 
Xappara Trois 8€ Kaxois eipdpevos ddivas 


“ Bassos, son of Abourios, made these things ; devising them as joys 


to the good, but to the evil, woes.” a. se Paton. 
“Tf thou lovest, come rejoicing ; but if thou hatest, look, and waste 
away.” 


D2 


Ee ee ee eee re | 
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No. 28. In old dyke near threshing floor. “AKRABAH. 


AV OY TONWANAC ICR OCT 
EODEFFEAAEIMATON HON 


oGacteer st OR Mavaors [.. -Joos+[..... | 


s eu 6 we v jeopeyyea decuato vyov . | 
This must have formed part of a metrical inscription dedicating a 


temple or church. 


No. 29, In wall. ’AKRABAH. 


+KHNTON) 
Covky few 
KHC Ia 


+KHNTON 
COYKYT (?) €W 
KHC ww . 


This inscription is undecipherable. 


No, 30, Over doorway. ’AKRABAH. 


NICQM M\MALC NOG (APIAA -jS 


A! CyoYo 1K lox Moby x 


HTOYCA AMPE 2 por ofp AKVO_ “t 
t- EKTICEN} Awe 


jp een wren ee ene ee J a en 
fs Ts We 
TOUS p " A wrre- 7 em ©, Potgos Tau NtO- 
Aapac- A | Aes Pra- | P | Maryvov dpe, a= 
KOU w- [B]cov oixo(éopnae) |X | Mr | extiger . | go Ebr- 


(B (uns r d 
The 812th year of Damascus corresponds to 500 a.v. (¢/. No. 6). The 
use of this date shows that ’Akrabah remained in Syria after 297 a.p. (se 


No. 19, note). For the explanation of the signs XM r, see No, 26, note 
is the monogram of Christ, and is repeated twice if not thrice. 


“Tn the 812th year of Damascus. Ampelis, the son of Flavius, wa 
the architect. Rufus, the son of Magnus, was the mason. The stones are 


from Eutime.” 
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No. 31. On a heavy stone at the end of a Sheikh’s tomb in the grave- 
yard beside the Kasar, a building which resembles the Palmyrian tombs. 


) ? 
| AKRABAH, m 
1 | 
- 1 
AP i 
, ' 
; ' 
| ¥ | 
G : AS oy 
HAN OPE HVAA Lt wip OC KAO YNOLA AKAAONADOYC| NE] BS 5 ' 
DAPOUdN CHEZ WHICITADIPIAOL IFEAE 8 VN OS =. * a : 
ANWAR TOPAIP O/MENOICINY MEPT ATONH A BBE HI ONS ' 
THOMCYNDIIN YTHA NOx WKAITIE KE DN WW = ' 
. i 
' 
! 
; -% 
Sab ag oe CRE 0 0 bd eid armenian, 
[ez ]evEer 
VEATIPES 


oi éé Te} Bax JeocOis épiBwraxa véovet x@por 

qvopeny [N]ladpwvos Kai otvona Kadov aéovew 

(e)iu[a]nevos 6€ Cwotor ta of Pi'os #OCE Ovpos 
OQ(e)tuato [x]ai POmevorsw izéprarov Hoe Oenzov 
[yaplov (?) civ rwery ddoxy Kai vidi Keévip 
Hlavdivy & ovvoma KAyeyapicao yeveOX ys 


KiArrouv é€ Ndauwvos deCwora(c) perety. 
) “The inhabitants of .. . and they that dwell in the fertile country of 
Bachesethe sing the valour of Naamon and his fair name. When he had 
built for the living that which his heart desired, he built for the dead 
also a lofty and splendid circle (?) for himself, his wise wife, and his 
farson. Paulina was her name, and she was of the race of Cleigamidas. 
May Cylptus, son of Naamon, be among those that live for ever.” 


No. 32. In the city wall, south-west, near the ground. *AKRABAH. 


em a i jal . a 
= e4 ru 4 J rl. ar 
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No. 33. At Kerr SHEMs. 


' 
czi tod evaP(eatdtov) ”Apov pom... 
. ' 
-- px éxtioOn 70 o7aBXov Kai 
‘ 
ara. 


Dray, ve. ddayiov, usually dAay}). For erdBdov, ef. Wadd., 2161. 

“In the time of the most reverend Amos, ruler of ...(?), the stable 
and the stage was built.” The ordSdoyr kai day?) were apparently an inn 
by the wayside where a change of horses was or could be made. 


No. 34. At Kerr Suems, 


Mag cu- 
os Maf{ &v- 
jtov i[7- 
evs 


» 
CTH 


Ay’. 


: “‘ Adolis, wife of Hosios, eighty years of age,” 
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No. 36. At Kerr SHEMS. 


"Aya- 
On €T- 
eX\ev- 
. 
Ta €T- 
~ f 
tov O 


[e]rou[s wer w rene 


“ Agathe died, nine years of age, in the year .. . 


No. 37. Es SanAMEIN = AERE. 


AG@C ENMOIHCATO 
NBWMON otoyal 
OCEKTWNIGIWN 
| ETAEKATOY AAPI FF. 
—-| ANoX¥ KAICA PoC = 


——._ 


Aucpos MaOewov 

sy A 
kat Ovatvos dée- 
A\gos erotnoa( v) TO- 

« - 

vp Bwmwov Ocod A:- 
os é€« tev lédwYy 
ez(ous) dexazou “A Cpt- 


~ , 
avow Katoapos 


The date is the 10th year of Hadrian’s reign, 126 A.D. There is 


“nother inseription given by Waddington of the year 190 A.D., which also 
‘lates by the reigning Emperor. Also No. 46 dates by the reign of 
Agrippa, This shows that Es Sanamein, the ancient Aere, must have 
been in the province of Syria from its formation till at least 295 .p. 
Although we have no date later than that year, Aere was apparently in 
Arabia, being called Hierapolis (7.e.”Eppa TWédcs) in the Notitie. For the 
identification of Es Sanamein with Aere, see Wadd., 2413 7. 

Ameros, the son of Matheios, and Onainos his brother, made the 
altar of the god Zeus at their own expense, in the 10th year of the reign 


of Hadrian Crogay.” 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. 38. (Cf. our No. 39.) Es SANAMEIN, a repetition of No. 39, 


—_ 


APFEPH 1 $Y, ayportHTy 
i HTOYCTECCAPE, = 
MNADHDOPOY 

ANEOH KEN 


——_. ad 
Ouy |arépa Tov viob abtod TH TU- 

[x]y rode réeoape[] 
[r\a]uraénpepor[s] 


ave nev 


No. 39. (Waddington, 2413 g.) 

This inscription, together with No. 40, and also a fragment broken off 
a similar inscription, are all on the front of the temple over the old door- 
way. Es SANAMEIN. 


Piiwvatos Kvva- 


| PIAWNAIOCKYNA 
=| FoY ToyYMoppoy - 


ry you Tod Moppov 
. , ’ 
WN ic[ p]acas Aouvar 


, r . 
Ovyatépa tod vi- 
/ y 


~~ ° ~ - ’ 
ov avtot ty Ti- 
‘ 


X Tous TésCa~ 
7 


MITADH vas Naurraen- 
mF rua f } ] 


depl[ovs ex | tL ar] 
télwl vy dvé |OynKev 
iepdowat is the common word in this sense. I do not know any other 


example of the use of iepdw for the middle. Liddell and Scott’s Lex. does 
not recognise it. 


No. 40. In wall, left corner, front (exactly 39). Es SANAMRIN. 


QIAWNAIOCK YNATOY : 


TOY MOPPOYIEPAE AC 
Ao-U NANOYCATEPATOY 
i YIOYAYTOYAUT YX H 
TOYC TECCAPAChKA TIA 
\ AHQOPOYCERTHONIA] 
WNANZOH KEN 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. 41. In wall of court. Es Sanamery. 


M COW VAIMUESV Cave! 
TIOREINRELIONEMYRYEN 
TINIE TMARTINIE TNONNL 


M....as miles legionis Cyrenaicae..... 
mortuus ? missus? in exped|itione in regione M..... (or regionem?, . 
[cura Ius]tini et Martini, et Nonni..... 


[fratri ge]rmano karissimo et 


The Legio III Cyrenaica was stationed in Syria. 


; No. 42. In wall. Es Sanamery. 


ee lhl! ae Kat 
[«]ae” "EMA)yvas 


No 43. In cattle court. Es Sanamery. 


No. 44, In Sheikh’s house. Es Sanamery. 


‘ ”~ 
Ocavépio- 


s 
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No. 45. By way side. Es SANAMEIN. 


ee 


No. 46. In Sheikh’s house. Es Sanametry, 


——e— 


= 
T9OYCAZ Toy KAIA® 
“CAFPITITAK Y 
PABBOTAI( OI Aw 


V7] CY NWEIKAMIOK“ KA 

HAP A PION KAITABYPWUM A 

ACCT HCANAIIKYPIWEKT=Y 
EYCEBEIACKAPIN |} 


at a « - 7 - , r 
ezous XS’ rod Kal AB BaaiXews "Aypizra cupe[ ov | 
~ U * . 
- + aBBoryaios D/Nw[vos Kat ot] viot otkoboun 
‘. 
auy veixaciow Kai Neovtapiors (?) Kal td Ov 


‘ - Ul + ~ ener >. , 
Au Kupiw é€« tev tédwy evoefcias Xdpw 


oav [ry Ov |pav 


’ 
PwhaTa éaTyoay 


This inscription has been fully discussed by Prof. G. A. Smith in the 
Critical Review, January, 1892. This copy is a little more complete than 
his. xvpiov was written in full; only two letters 
before . . a88oyatos, which seems to hay 
into Greek form, perhaps MaBoyaios.! 

For the bearing of the date on the province see No. 37. 


at most are missing 
e been part of a Syrian name put 


* In an unpublished inscription of Cappadocia, which will soon be published 
by V. Yorke, King’s College, Cambridge, the name MayuBoviy occurs in the 
dative. Prof. Ramsay had suggested MaBBoyaioc as the mutilated name, 
but it is, in all probability, Mapupéoyeoc. The name is a most interesting 
one. Mambug, or Mabug, is the Syrian name of Hierapolis (now Mambitch), 
near the Euphrates, in North Syria; and also the name or title of the goddess. 
From it comes the name for “cotton” in many Oriental languages (‘Turkish 
“ Pambuk ”).--A. G. W. 
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No. 47. Upside down in wall of court. Es SaNnaMEIy. 


Tt w7ou 


The letters are separated by a cross. 


No. 47a. In niche in Temple. Es SANAMEIN. (Wadd., 2413.) 


PEOOOTOCEKTOPOE 


‘THN TIXEANCYNTHK O 
KATHITAT PI 
DIXPYCWEKOCHHCEN 


———— 

Oo “ ‘Evvakx Oravos & miBiw Kat TéKvoes TH 
Ocoéotos “Exzopos mrak| € | avos apa sup freu TY 
KOVxY TH mratplo. Xpuow éxoa| m]ycev. 

“ t . + - 
the Heptakinethian, son of Hector, along with his wife 
statue of Téxn, along with the niche, 


Tiyéav civ 7H 

“ Theodotus, 
and children, adorned with gold the 
for his native place.” 


No. 47. Projecting from wall in Temple. Es SANAMEIN. 


S 
Gb, 


h SANTATCIMHE 
: XAMN 


= — 


Line 1. énir?|porov [rod Ze 3aarov 

2. 7d xowvo[v] 

3. ayvas énct[pored- 

» 4. olavra remns kai. .... Xap 


i he —.. rr ewe 
ae bes taro ae RS 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN, 


No. 48. In wall of court. Ex Busrr. 


This inscription is quite undecipherable. 


(To be continued.) 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 


By Rev. W. Ewrnc. 


On the afternoon of Monday, August 15th 
[set out from Safed, with two attendant 
a man of some reputation in that mou 
satisfied as to his own abilities to act as guide, philosopher, and friend ; 
and ’Abdullah, a youthful mukary, who bestowed all my goods for the 


journey on a rather lean-looking kedish, planting himself on the top of 
all, and sang, swore, and whistled the day in and the day out again: a 
happy-hearted lad, but, withal, in m 


ortal dread of Chirkas (Circassian), 
Bedawy, and Druze, and when in their neighbourhood, ever trembling 
for the day that never came. Heading eastward, winding along through 


the groves of ancient olives that shade the northern steeps, we left the 
castle hill behind us, lying like a mighty mastiff in repose, clear cut in 
white against the dark purple of the Jermuk range beyond. Passing 
between the two beautifully-rounded grassy hills that guard the Damaseus 
road, just where it reaches its greatest height, we plunged down the swift 
and uarrow descent, with high precipitous cliffs on either hand, into the 
flat lands of the Upper Jordan valley. Red-legged partridges, like their 
more sober cousins at home, always nearest when the gun is furthest, 
literally swarmed over the grey crags to the right ; impenetrable hedge s 
of prickly pear fenced the tortuous approaches to the village on the 
left, while women and dirty children made believe to wash, puddling 
in the little stream that gurgled down the glen. In pleasing contrast 
with the monotonous brown of the Surrounding country, the garde ns, 
fruit trees, and young plantations of J wuneh, the Jewish colony, seemed 
to fall like a spreading cascade of emerald from the rocky side of Je del 
Kan’an. : 

Hot and shelterless are the broad stretches in the Ghér, marked he re 
and there by the dark brown roofs of the Arabian “ houses of hair,” ame 
by the groups of white flecks, that mark the presence of the shepher 


, 1892, under a broiling sur , 
8, viz., Mohammed el Khudra, 
ntain city, who was supremely 


- 
rs 


et 
be Ser fiese 
iE) 


/ Digi 


Vell et Tai 


AMATIIV 
CADARA *- 
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literally swarmed over the grey crags to the right ; impenetrable hedge s 
of prickly pear fenced the tortuous approaches to the village on the 
left, while women and dirty children made believe to wash, puddling 
in the little stream that gurgled down the glen. In pleasing contrast 
with the monotonous brown of the Surrounding country, the garde ns, 
fruit trees, and young plantations of J wuneh, the Jewish colony, seemed 
to fall like a spreading cascade of emerald from the rocky side of Je del 
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and there by the dark brown roofs of the Arabian “ houses of hair,” ame 
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and his gentle charge. Just over the brown knolls to northward we 
catch glimpses of sunlight sparkling on the “ Waters of Merom” ; beyond 
the long marshland, haunt of buffalo and boar, and alive with water 


fowl, both great and small, rise the sombre heights of the Jaulan, 


culminating in the gleaming shoulders of the mighty Hermon. 

Riding in the burning sun, few things help better to beguile the time 
than the tales in which the Arab soul delights, and in the relating of 
which he excels. I have often been amused and interested to see with 
what eagerness a crowd of Arabs will gather to hear a story for the 
hundredth time, told by a master of the art. Men get a reputation for 
telling one story well, even as among ourselves the fame of a great singer 
is often chiefly due to the manner in which he sings one song. I asked 
Mohamnied for a tale, and the ready tongue at once responded, with not 
one, but many, all racy of the soil we trod ; for was it not just here that 
a Christian mukary returning from Damascus, overpowered with fatigue, 
had Jain down to rest on this soft bank under the shady thorns, and in 
the gloom of swift-falling night, had fallen a prey to the devouring 
hyena? And not much further on, had he not himself only just escaped 
with his life from the jaws of bear, boar, or he knew not what thing of 
horror, in the darkness, all owing to the agility of the fine horse he rode ? 
These are but the kernels of his tales: wrought out with all the wealth 
of Oriental fancy, they lasted long. 

Long strings of camels, returning from Acre, whither they had carried 
the golden riches of the Haurfn, with drowsy riders rocking on their 
backs, swung contemptuously past on their way to the fords, some distance 
south of the /zsr Bendt Yakib. 

It was after sunset when we reached the bridge. Fed by his mighty 
Springs the J ordan maintains a steady flow even at this advanced season ; 
dark breadths of moving waters pass between the piers and under the 
arches, swirl round in foam-capped eddies, then break off in swift descent, 
between evergreen banks of waving oleander. In the hush of night the 
viver’s rush fills all the valley with a pleasant sound. 

We turned northward towards a makhdda or ford, between the bridge 
and Lake Hileh, where, near some Arab tents where we intended to 
sleep, we hoped to effect a crossing. Here my guide’s local knowledge 
was invaluable. Coming opposite a rounded hill to the left we bore down 
upon the river, across the intervening meadow. The night was cloud- 
less, and from the moonless sky the stars streamed down their fullest 
splendour. The deep water here flowed softly, tall, spectral weeds waving 
gently in the night breeze. Mohammed pulled up on the river’s brink 
and called “Isa, ’Isa,” in a voice hardly above a whisper. Immediately 
on the opposite bank, in the dim light, a shadowy form appeared, and the 
owner of a voice peculiarly soft for a Bedawy, agreed to meet us at the 
makhada and conduct us safely over. As we rode onward Mohammed 
explained that ’/sa, the chief of the local Arabs, was sharik, or partner 
of his own, who often came to Safed on business, and who would be sure 
to stretch a point to help us. Just below a slight fall the river widens 
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into a broad pool, a bushy peninsula from the other side reaching well 
into the middle. Above the reeds beyond, we could see the top of the 
soldier’s tent, for here a guard was set; but the servant of the Sultdn 
was asleep! Well up to the waist in the dark water, "Isa’s dusky figure 
approached to meet us. The bridles.were removed from the horses’ 
mouths ; having tied up my saddle bags as high as possible, and instructed 
me to sit tailor-wise on the top of the saddle, Isa grasped the halter, 
and led my steed into the water. After many windings, avoiding 
treacherous holes in the river’s bed, the flood sometimes threatening to 
carry us off bodily, at last he conducted us safely to the further bank. 
While waiting for my companions, the soldier, roused from slumber, 
shivering in the night air, accosted me with a few trembling oaths. My 
dress puzzled him; finally he became exceedingly deferential, supposing 
me to be a Basha. In this delusion he was assiduously encouraged by 
the ingenuous Mohammed ; and forthwith we took our way to the 


encampment of *Isa—only a few straggling tents on a bare knoll, about a 
hundred yards from the river. 

The women, disturbed at midnight, got up with great good nature, 
collected straw and dry sticks for a fire, whose leaping flame soon shed 
a comfortable radiance over the faces of sheep and oxen that lay won- 
deringly around. Milk was brought and warmed; this, with the coarse 
bread of the Beduw and honey, made a meal by no means to be despised. 

In mid-stream ’Abdullah’s kedish had fallen, giving the poor fellow an 
involuntary bath at a most inconvenient hour. As he had no change of 
apparel, his case was all the more piteous; but by dint of using the 
fire in a thoroughly original fashion, he was in a fairly presentable case 
when the hour for riding arrived. Accustomed to all kinds of hardship 
these sturdy men of the road make light of troubles that would over- 
whelm us. One thing grieved him—the sugar had got wet, and not all 
the care he lavished on it could prevent it from crumbling and melting 
before his eyes. 

The horses were tethered beside us. Stretching a cloak on the ground, 
I lay down to rest awhile, under the silent stars. The last thing I 
remember was the firelight on the features of an eager crowd, to whom 


Mohammed was retailing the news of the world, with evident relish of 
his own eloquence. 


Before daybreak we were astir again. 


As we climbed the hills to eastward in the growing light of the 
morning, a magnificent view was obtained of Lake Hileh and its piec- 
turesque surroundings. As we rose higher the inequalities of the plain 
seemed to be flattened out, and Arab tent and threshing floor were clearly 
seen. Close by the mouth of the river the red-tile roofs of the new 
Jewish colony stood boldly out amidst incipient gardens and orchards. 
The lake itself lay like a sheet of silver, sending off between emerald 
banks, the shining thread of the Jordan. Over the marshes in the valley 
northward hung thick masses of whitish vapour, through openings in 
which we could see the green of the reeds, and patches of gleaming water. 


” 
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The serried heights of the western mountains, stretching northward to 
the darker peaks of Lebanon and southward to the brow overlooking 
the Sea of Galilee, smiled softly to the sunrise, while the snow that 
still lay in the furrows that plough the sides of Great Hermon, responded 
to the sun with flashing light, hardly less brilliant than his own. 

In the swift dawn of the Eastern day we were already far along the 
path which follows closely the line of the old Roman road, leading from 
the bridge, by way of Kuneiterah and Sa’ sa’, to Damascus ; the series of 
extinct volcanoes, the Jaulin hills, rising in front; the undulating 
plateau, torn by many a deep winding wady, and winter watercourse 
reaching to the borders of Gilead ; over the western rim of this plateau 
the mighty hollow of the Gor, the blue waters of Galilee reposing in 
calm beauty between the opposing heights : westward rose the mountains 
of Zebulon and Naphtali, passing southward into the gentle hills around 
Nazareth; Tabor, Little Hermon, and Gilboa, and beyond the great 
plain of Esdraelon, the highlands of Samaria. 

From some of the higher points the scene presented was one of great 
interest. The rolling uplands of the Jauldn, as far as the eye could 
reach, seemed to be literally alive with camels. These patient ships of 
the desert, of all sorts and sizes, great and small, young and old, huge 
shaggy patriarchs, moving with unspeakable dignity, and light, sportive, 
gambolling calves, swarmed on every hand. Here, in this deep hollow, 
a regiment has taken shelter from the heat of the advancing sun ; yonder, 
a battalion crowds among the sweet grass that surrounds the spring, 
hustling and jostling each other like a mob at the door of a theatre ; 
wherever pasture, however meagre, was to be found, the brown hills were 
dotted with their yellow forms. Tall columns of blue smoke, rising 
gracefully in the quiet morning, marked the encampments of their 
masters. The burning suns had long since destroyed the scanty vegetation 
of the desert. These herds of camels form almost the entire wealth of 
the wandering ’Avab. To these uplands, cool and breezy compared with 
the vast solitudes of sand, where “much grass” is still to be found in 
the deeper valleys, they are fain to come with the growing heat of 
summer. Thus it has been from time immemorial ; thus it seems likely to 
be for many a year tocome. This annual overflow of the tides of barbarism 
from the far East sets dead against the efforts of incipient civilisation, 
indicated by an occasional patch of maize or field of wheat amid sur- 
rounding desolation. I asked why no attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment to put an end to it. The explanation was that the Beduw pay to 
the Government an annual tax of one mejedie per head of camel. This 
tribute, punctually delivered, represents a considerable portion of the 
revenue of the country; so there is a very natural unwillingness to 
interfere with it. 

Reaching a slight eminence we found the valley before us filled with 
the dark spreading tents of the children of the East. ’Abdullah visibly 
quailed at the sight of this great portable city, with crowds of uncanny- 
looking inhabitants moving about in its temporary streets. Riding 
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forward, however, we passed through their midst, meeting with nothing 
but civility and courtly Arab salutations at their hands, coupled witit 
invitations to turn aside and spend the day with them. Rough enough 
as to exterior they certainly were, but a kindliness showed through their 
genial offers of hospitality, the sincerity of which no stranger could 
mistake. 
We pressed on until we reached the tumble-down village of Maarah. 
A copious fountain springs by the wayside, from under the ruins of an 
old building. Here we were tempted to rest. My morning ablutions 
were an object of absorbing interest to the motley group of villagers 
who swiftly gathered to scrutinise the travellers, A frugal breakfast 
of bread and milk, which the tatterdemalions readily brought us, 
thoroughly refreshed us. While we were engaged with this, we found 
the poor people were absolutely bubbling over with news, and greatly 
rejoiced to find fresh ears to listen to their story. 
The Turks have given a home in this district to numbers of free- 
Spirited Circassians who left their native mountains some years ago 
in order to live under a Mohammedan government. One of their 
Strongest settlements in these parts is at Kuneiterah, on the Damascus 
road, about fifteen miles from Jisr Bendt Ya’kab. Bringing with them 
habits of industry, and some knowledge of agriculture, they soon 
changed the aspect of the country uround their new home. They build 
dykes, plant hedges, make roads, prepare watercourses for irrigation: 
with wheeled vehicles, and improved implements of husbandry, they 
Speedily secure returns from the soil, amazing to the ancient ignorant 
and indolent inhabitants. But unless the results of their labours were 
secured to them by some means against the troops of marauders that 
prowl around, they, too, might grow heartless and give up the hopeless 
Struggle. The ordinary Fellah trembles at the approach of the Arab, 
and all that he hath he would gladly give to the wild man of the 
desert for sweet life’s sake. He has little reason to labour hard simply 
to feed the robber. But the Circassian knows nothing of trembling, 
whoever approaches. They are trained to arms from their youth. Their 
Weapons are vastly superior to those of the Arab; and every man of 
them is a dead shot with the rifle. They have established for themselves 
* reputation for perfect fearlessness ; determined courage in conflict, and 
relentless severity in exacting vengeance when injured. Men think 
twice before attacking them. Even the Bedawy, from of old the terror of 
these lands, is learning to acknowledge the prowess of the Circassian, 
and to bend his proud spirit in the presence of his superior. 


Some little time before our visit, the Arabs of the great tribe of Wald 


‘Aly, coming westward, had chosen to assert their ancient rights and 
privileges in the matter of pasture, over the whole of these wide- 
stretching domains. They resented the intrusion of the Circassians, 
whom they regarded as interlopers; the cultivated fields represented 
so much land simply stolen from them, To mark their sense of the 
injustice thus done them, they took two of the Circassians, whom they 
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surprised alone and unprotected, and stained with their life-blood the 
soil which they and their fellows had appropriated. There the lex 
talionis is in full force. The Circassians were at once on the alert, and 
on the very night before our arrival six of the Arabs had paid with 
their lives for the cruel folly of their tribesmen. This, the villagers 
assured us, had fired the wrath of the Beduw almost to frenzy ; the 
country was practically in a state of war, which rendered it extremely 
unsafe for travellers. 

Notwithstanding friendly remonstrances, we remounted and rode on ; 
turning soon, we pursued our course in a south-easterly direction. Passing 
many enormous herds of camels, we saw, in the head of a broad valley, 
the largest Arab encampment I have ever seen. It was a veritable city 
of goats’ hair; and the hum of its busy life reached us in the distance, 
In the open spaces before the tents women were churning butter, 
Swinging energetically the milk-filled skin between the legs of the tripod; 
others were making flour, grinding the wheat between two circular stones, 
the upper of which was turned by means of a wooden handle inserted 
near the edge, the grain being put in through an aperture in the centre; 
others, again, were transforming the flour into great sheets of bread ; 
while the music of mortar and pestle might be heard from some shady 
tent, where the coffee-loving Sheikh would provide a cup of the coveted 
beverage for his friends. 

Certain green-coloured tents, of the shapes commonly used by travellers, 
Stimulated a natural curiosity. They turned out to be the “shops” of 
merchants from Damaseus, who make it their business to supply the 
Arab with such luxuries as they can tempt him to purchase. Coffee and 
tobacco, which is used almost exclusively in the form of cigarettes, have 
now become really a necessity. Tea is a luxury pretty well beyond their 
reach ; a pocket-mirror, however indifferent the glass, is a treasure. 

hese merchants take payment in kind, the Arabs not being over flush of 
Cash ; samn, or clarified butter, is the chief article of commerce. Troops 
of donkeys, with great sweating skins of samn on their backs, may be 
Seen constantly during this season, heading towards the cities, where the 
merchants realise a splendid profit. This can hardly be grudged to men 
Who, going forth unprotected into the wilderness, trusting themselves 
absolutely in the hands of the barbarians, certainly put their possession 
of courage beyond all question. 

As we continued our journey Mohammed entertained me with the 
Story of an adventure which befell him here in his youthful days. He 
was then Kawass to the French Consul in Safed, and rode his beautiful 
grey mare. The Arabs have always a keen eye for a good horse. 
Suddenly he was set upon by five horsemen, and but for the almost 
supernatural performances of that magnificent grey he must inevitably 
have perished. I am disposed to think there was some truth in this 
story, for it contained fewer oaths than usual, and concluded with one of 
the most fervent el hamdulillahs I ever heard him utter. 


It was approaching mid-day when the hill of Zr Ruzaniyeh hove in 
E 
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sight, the black ruins which cover its summit looking very black in the 
perpendicular rays. To the east lay a large encampment, the tents being 
ranged in a double row running from north to south. The dwelling of 
the Sheikh was sufficiently indicated by its size, covering about four times 
as much ground as those of his subordinates. Among the Arabs a man’s 
dignity is frequently expressed by the number of ’Awamid, literally 
“columns,” but in reality wooden poles, required to support his 


2 Pat wen —* house of hair.” One object in having a larger tent is to 
provide accommodation for strangers, whom the hospitable soul of the 
Arab can hardly endure to see passing his tent-door. They love to be 


known as men oles pas —‘‘of much ashes”—the heap of ashes by 


his “house” affording a fair index to the extent of the owners 
hospitality. 

The encampment was one of Turkomfin Arabs, presided over by the 
good Sheikh Mustapha, a man of portly presence and genial manner. 
With great heartiness he bade us welcome under his roof, adding the 


Z é “ ” ° fr 
usual formula in addressing me, @)iu ustwv—“ my house is yours.” 


\ 
We found that in a like liberal spirit he had just assured a number of ; 
mukaries that his house was theirs, and in truly oriental fashion they had 
taken possession, stretching themselves under his spreading cloth of hair ; 
during the great heat of the day. They cheerfully made room for the _ 
new comers, and after some eight hours in the saddle we were glad enough 
to rest awhile, especially as the generous Mustapha at once provided us 
with delicious fresh milk. Just before dropping off for an hour’s sleep, 
I heard my veracious attendant, Mohammed, beginning a tale of his 
master’s greatness and dignity, which grew to enormous proportions 
before we had travelled far, in the telling of which, especially as it 
developed in his skilful hands, he seemed to find a keen delight. I 
remonstrated, but in vain. My business was to see the country, going 
where I would ; but all minor matters of management must be left to 


him. I had to learn to answer to the title M..1 —* Baik,” a dignity 
which clave to me in the wilds of barbarism, but deserted me on our _ 
return to civilisation! By and bye, having heard it a few times, I knew 
when the tale was coming. A peculiar clearing of the throat, a direct 
address to the man of most consequence in the com has) \ i : 

‘ * > " . * pany? re \ a - \ : 
—-Q my master, the Baik ”"—forthwith T discreetly made my escape, to 
find invariably on my return a new deference in th 


€ manner of all ! - 
The mukaries were hearty fellows, bound for Safed, and t 


hey willingly | 
agreed to carry thither letters for my friends. These written and 
despatched, we listened to the entreaties of Sheikh Mustapha, and 


resolved to spend the night with him. I wandered among the houses on 
the hill, finding many fragments, bits of carved stones, broken columns 
and old lintels, but no inscriptions to tell of their past. These fragments” 
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are built into the walls of the modern huts, which are used simply as 
shelters for the cattle ; their masters prefer the open wholesomeness of 
the tent. 

Crowning the hill which bounded our vision eastward stood Er 
Rumsaniyeh, Following Mustapha’s directions we set out to spend the 
afternoon among the ruins there. These have been fully described in 
Mr. Schumacher’s book on the Jaulan. While we were yet in the midst 
of the stony waste we were agreeably surprised to meet two Safed 
acquaintances who had come hither to do business among the Arabs. 
They rode with us to the base of the hill, then turned southward to a few 
poor looking tents, the occupants of which were to sell them samun. 

On our return we saw the spot where a poor Bedawy had lost his life, 
a few tatters of his garments, torn in the struggle, still lying about. 
That same night, not far from the same place, a Circassian bullet laid 
another wanderer low. Descending into Wady Ghadtr en Nuhds near by 
a spring we found a huge dolmen, the top stone measured roughly 
8 feet by 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 3 inches. The Beduw call these rude 
monuments of the dim past sometimes Kubdr el Awwalin—the graves of 
the ancient inhabitants ; sometimes Kubir Béni Isratl—the graves of the 
children of Israel, to whom, through all the desert, is attributed great 
personal strength and irresistible prowess in war. or 


(Zo be continued.) 


SYRIA AND ARABIA. 
By A. G. Wriceut, Esa. 


I.—ForMATION OF THE Provinces or SyrIA AND ARABIA. 


It was in the summer of 64 B.c. that Pompey completed his victorious 
Eastern campaign by entering Syria, and at once annexing 1t as a Roman 
province. The district over which he established the authority of Rome 
extended, roughly speaking, from the Upper Euphrates and the Gulf of 
Issus to Egypt and the Arabian desert, but its exact boundaries are 
uncertain ; this is due to the fact that after dethroning Antiochus, the last 
of the Seleucid monarchs, Pompey parcelled out the land so that it was 
in part merged in large city districts and in part left in the hands of 
native rulers, subject to Rome, whose continual embroilments caused 
uncertainty of the exact line of frontier. 

The Syrian nationality and language extended only as far south as 
Damascus ; to the east and south-east of that city were the Arabs, to the 
south the Jews, while the west was occupied by the Pheenicians. In the 


1 Plut., Pomp., 39; App., Syria, 49,70. 
E 2 
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Syrian, Phoenician, and Judean States, however, there was a large numberof 
Greek towns which had been founded as a rule under the Seleucid dynasty. 
A political difference existed in the province in addition to this national 
one, since the southern part had been for a considerable time under the 
dominion of the Ptolemies, while the northern part was under that of the 
Seleucids. It is to this difference of empire that the twofold division of 
the province of Syria is due. The year 152 B.c. was followed by the 
protracted wars of the Seleucids, which resulted in the breaking up of the 
whole territory. For the Maccabzeans not only recovered their freedom, 
but also obtained a number of Coele Syrian towns, and in many places the 
larger cities established their independence, while smaller dynasties sprung 
up in all quarters. 

It was according to these divisions of the country into districts depend- 
ing on large towns situated in them, that Pompey organised the new 
province. The following are known to have been among these towns, 
either from direct authority, or from their use of the year 64 B.c. as the 
provincial era :— 

In Upper Syria— 

Antiochia. 

Seleucia in Pieria. 

Apamea. 

Laodicea. 

Cyrrus. 

Hieropolis. 

Bercea (modern Alep). 

Epiphania (modern Hemath). 
- Balanea. 

Aradus. 


On the Pheenician coast— 


On the Samarian and Philistine coast— 


Turris Stratonis (Ceesarea). 
Joppe. 
Jamneia, 
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In Ceele Syria— 
Laodicea ad Libanum. 


In the Decapolis— 
Hippos (or Antiochia ad Hippum). 
Gadara. 
Abila Leucas. 
Dium. 
Kanata. 
Scythopolis. 
Pella. 
Gerasa (or Antiochia on the Chrysoroas). 
Philadelphia. 


District of Damascus. 


In the last century before Christ this district was ruled from Petra, 
the seat of an Arabian (Nabatzan) dynasty, to whom the people of 
Damascus had voluntarily submitted through dread of Ptolemaeus of 
Chaleis. Six monarchs of this family reigned over the district of 
Damascus, in the following order :— 


(1) Harethath (Aretas Philhellen), 95-50 B.c." 

(2) Maliku (Malchus or Malichus), 50-28 B.c. 

(3) Obodas, 30-7 B.c. 

(4) Harethath Philodemus (Aretas II), 7 B.c.-40 A.D.? 
(5) Maliku (Malchus), 40-75 a.p.* 

(6) Dabel (Zabelus), 75-106 a.p. 


These kings, however, were merely nominal rulers, being subject and 
tributary to Rome. In the year 106 a.p., when the province of Arabia 
Petrea was formed, Damascus was placed under direct Roman authority, 
and was united to the province of Syria. 


District of Judea. 


_ Judea formed part of the province of Syria as organized by Pompey 
m 63 B.c. The Maccabean dynasty, under whose dominion it had been, 
ended in the person of Aristobulus, whom Pompeius brought to Rome 

the capture of Jerusalem, and exhibited in his triumph. Hyrcanus, 
the brother of this monarch, was left in Judea as dpxtepeds xad eOvdpyns, a 
position which combined both sacerdotal and judicial powers, and which 
— afterwards confirmed by Cesar. The organisation of Judea was 
fashioned on a plan similar to that of the whole province of Syria,‘ In 


3 Came into possession of Damascus in 85 B.c. 

* His daughter was married to the tetrarch Herodes Antipas. 

* Son of the former. He fought in the army of Vespasian against the Jews. 
(See Joseph., Bell. Jud., 3, 4, 2.) 

* See p. 68, 
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the year 40 B.c. an attempt was made to restore the fallen monarchy, 
Antigonus, the last of the royal house, and son of the dethroned Aristo- 
bulus, in company with the Parthians, whose aid he had obtained, made 
an attempt to overthrow Hyrcanus and place himself on the throne. At 
first his efforts proved successful, but in 39 B.c. Ventidius drove the 
Parthians from Judea and in the following year Sosius, the legatus of 
Antonius, recaptured the whole district and put Antigonus to death. On 
the death of Hyrcanus, Antonius and Octavian entrusted the kingdom to 
the Idumean Herodes, surnamed the Great, and a legion was quartered 
for his support in Jerusalem. The soldiers took the oath both to Cesar 
as general and to the king. Herodes was responsible to Rome for the 
payment of the tribute and the disposition of the auxiliaries. His position 
was, in reality, that of a procurator (émirpomos) of the Emperor with the 
title of king. 

Herodes died in 4 B.c., leaving five sons, among three of whom the 
kingdom was apportioned. None of them, however, assumed the title of 
king. 
a Archelaus, with the title of éOvdpyns, held the chief division, 
namely, Judea and the frontier districts in the north and south, 
Samaria and Idumza. An exception was made in the case of the Greek 
towns Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos, which were hereafter merged in the 
province of Syria. In the year 6 a.p. Archelaus was dethroned by 
Augustus on his brother’s accusation, and banished to Vienna. His 
territory was taken over by the Emperor’s legatus in Syria, Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinius, and was heneceforward directly administered by a 
procurator cum jure gladii, who was subordinate to the governor of Syria, 
and bound to render him military assistance when required. From 6 A.D. 
vill 41 a.p, the following procuratores held office -— 


1. Coponius, 6 a.p. 

M. Ambivius, 10 a.p. 

Annius Rufus, 13 a.p. 

Valerius Gratus, 15 A.D.—26 A.D. 
Pontius Pilatus, 26 a.p.-35 A.D. 
Marcellus, 35 a.p. 

. Maryllus, 38 a.p.—41 ap. 


(8) The north-east district, including Trachon 
Gaulonitis and the Itureei,was given to Phili 
This territory formed the poorest stretch 
The town of Ceesarea Paneas was built 
year 3 B.C. (€ros rijs méXews), 

After his death, in 34 A.D., his e 
of Syria. 

(y) Galileea which, according to Josephus, contained 20 
Perzea, fell to Herodes Antipas, who ruled as 


39 A.D, and was banished in the last yea 
Lugudunum. 


NAO RWS 


itis, Auranitis, Batanza, 
ppus with the title of TeTpapyns. 
of land in the whole district. 
by this ruler, and dates from the 


4 towns, and 
Terpdpyns from 4 p.c. till 
r of Caligula’s reign to 


mpire was incorporated in the province - 
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Some years later these three districts were reunited. Herod the 
Great, besides the three sons already mentioned, left other two: Antipater 
and Aristobulus, The son of Aristobulus, Herodes Agrippa, or as he is 
officially named, M. Julius Agrippa, became acquainted with Caligula at 
Rome, and obtained from him in the year 37 A.p. the tetrarchy of Philip- 
nna This was followed by his acquisition of the tetrarchy of Herodes 
Antipas in 39 4.p,, and finally, through favour of the Emperor Claudius, of 
Judea and Samaria in 41 a.p. His brother Herodes obtained the kingdom 
of Chalcis, In this way the whole empire of Herodes the Great was 
again administered by a single ruler. Agrippa was succeeded on his 
death, in 44 a.p., by his son Herodes Agrippa II, also called Marcus 
Agrippa who, owing to his extreme youth, was not invested with his 
father’s tetrarchy,! but in 49 a.p. received the district of Chaleis which 
his uncle had had. Then four years later he received from Claudius the 
tetrarchy of Philippus with the title of king, and finally in 55 a.p. obtained, 
from Nero, Tiberias and Taricheae in Galilaea, and Julias in Peraea. 
Agrippa IT fought on the side of Rome in the Jewish war, receiving a 
wound at Gamala. Coins of his reign are found dating as far as 95 A.D., 
but his death took place in the year 100 a.p. He was the last king of 


Jewish race. 


Arabia, 


In the year 105 a.p., Trajan, in the person of Cornelius Palma,’ the 
governor of Syria, brought under the sway of Rome the tract of land 
extending east of Palestine to the Red Sea, and including the towns of 
Bostra in the north, and Petra in the south.* The district thus annexed 
formed the province of Arabia in which, after that time, a provincial era 
was common, the first year of which began with the 22nd March, 
106 a.p.* 

In the time of Hadrian, the town of Petra, the old residence of the 
Nabateean monarchs,® from which the country,* aud later the province,’ 
took the name of Arabia Petreea, had the title "Adpeavn Térpa pynrpdrodis 
on its coins ; but afterwards Bostra alone was the residence of the 
governor of the province, and the headquarters of the legio III Cyrenaica.* 


? Hence the double date found on ours, No. 46, G. Smith, “ Critical Review,” 


January, 1892. 


* (Dio. Cass., 68, 14.) 
(Ammian 14, 8, 13, huic [Palaestinae] Arabia est conserta..... Hee 


quoque civitates habet inter oppida quedam ingentes Bostram et Gerasam atque 
Philadelphiam). 
x pei expressed as frog Tij¢ érapxeiac; see ours Nos. 60, 66, 79, 85, &c. 
A lee a 69). 
i 7) ApaBia 1 iv Térpa; Dioscorides, De Mat. Med., 1, 91.) 
(ApaBia Derpaia; Ptolem., 5,17; 1 xara rijy Térpay 'ApaBia; Agath. 
Geog., 2, 6.) 
8 Vide Wadd., 1927, 1933, 1942, 1944, 1945, &c., and ours, Nos. 110, 131, 


162, &e. 
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This town must have received many other marks of favour from Trajan 
since it calied itself véa Tpaiavy, Béorpa: under Severus it was a Roman 
colony, and under Philippus had even the rank of a metropolis.! 

In addition to these towns must be mentioned Adraa (el Dera’ah) and 
Philippopolis,? the latter of which Philippus Arabs raised between 247 and 
249 a.D. to the status of a town,’ and also made a Roman colony. 

The province was under the control of a Legatus Augusti pro Preetore 
of preetorian rank,‘ and an imperial procurator.’ About the year 295 a.p. 
it received an addition in the shape of the districts of Auranitis, Batanea, 
and Trachonitis, and, probably, at the same time, two towns of the 

3 Decapolis, Gerasa and Philadelphia.® 


In the fifth century Arabia was divide 
the capital of the northern division, and Petra that of the southern, 
which took the name of Palestina Salutaris, or Palestina Tertia,? A 
warm discussion, however, has arisen as to the date of the division, 
owing to the fact that the Verona lists mentions the new province as 
Arabia Augusta Libanensis.° Kuhn argues that this must be treated as 
a later interpolation, and places the separation of Palestina Tertia from 
Arabia in the last years of the fourth or the first years of the fifth 
century.” Czwalina, on the other hand, considers that when the districts 
of Auranitis, Batanea, and Trachonitis were added to Arabia, the northern 
part, with Bostra as capital, received the distinguishing title of Arabia 
Augusta Libanensis, while the southern part, of which Petra was the 
head, was still called simply Arabia. Then after the fourth century, when 
the southern part touk the title of Palestina, the name Arbia Augusta 


d into two parts, Bostra being 


' Vide Wadd., 1907, notes. 
* Aur. Vict., Caes., 28. 
* In this period falls the Er0¢ mpwToY Tijc mwoAEwe; vide Wadd., 2072. 


* Most of the governors we know of ruled Arabia as consules designati ; cf. 
Wadd., 1944, 1945, 1959. 


° Vide Wadd., 1794, 


ign. Or., p- 9, 
» One Arabia and three 
and Palestina Secunda. 


d., 7, 4 30), “ per primam 


Palestina Salutaris, 


of the year 409 ap. (Cod. Theo 
secundam ac tertiam Palestinam.” 


®’ The words of the Verona list are. 
Libanensis.” 

* (The preceding historical sketch is ada 
Staats-verwaltung,” Voi. I?; Berlin, 1881.) 


” Kuhn, p- 715; also pp. 700, 701, “ Neuen Jahrb. f. Philol. yu, Piidag. ; 
Berlin, 1877, 


“Arabia item Arabia Augusta 


pted from Marquardt’s « Rémische 


; 
- 
: 


+ 
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Libanensis became superfluous, and the northern part was simply called 
Arabia.! 

Bormann considers that the words “item Arabia” are an interpolation, 
and that besides the province of Augusta Libanensis, which he identifies 
with Pheenice Libani, there was only one province of Arabia.* 

Marquardt at first (followed by Néldeke), punctuating as Bormann, 
considered that there were three provinces, viz., two provinces of Arabia 
and the province of Augusta Libanensis, which he also identified with 
Phoenice Libani.* But later, Marquardt seeing that there was no support 
Os nyt view from any other source, gave it up, and adopted the view of 

uhn.* 

Von Rhoden considers “item Arabia” a meaningless addition of the 
scribe, or “ Augusta Libanensis” a later interpolation.’ 

Mommsen recognized in the words two provinces, one province of 
Arabia, and one province of Arabia Augusta Libanensis, which he took 
to be not only the province which had Bostra as it capital, but also 
“ Phoenice Libani,” which was formed in the year 400 a.p.® 

Ohnesorge holds that when the provinces of the East were reorganized 
by Diocletian, and the addition made to Arabia about 295 a.p., the newly 
added part, and in fact the whole east and north-east district, was called 
like the rest, Arabia, but afterwards, owing to its personal connection with 
the Emperor, received the title Arabia Augusta Libanensis. Under Con- 
Stantine it was called Palestina Salutaris, and later, on the division of 
Syria Palestina, it had the title Palestina Tertia.’ 


II.—Tuer Bounpary Lines or SyrrA AND ARABIA. 


As has been already explained in the historical sketch of these two 
Provinces, their boundary lines were quite different during the two periods. 
106 a.p.—295 A.D., and from 295 a.p. onwards. From 106 a.p. till 295 a.p, 
the boundary line of Syria and Arabia was that which was formed when 
Cornelius Palma, the legatus of Trajan, annexed the new province of 
Arabia in 106 a.p. But when in 295 a.v.° the districts of Auranitis and 


*“Ueber das Verzeichnis der Rom. Prov von. J. 297;” Wesel, 1881, 
Pp. 17, ff. 
é a Syrie Provincie Romane partibus ;’’ Diss. Inaug.; Berlin, 1865, 
| Marquardt, I, p. 268. 
Idem, 12, py, 434. 
“ 
* De Palestina et Arabia,” Inaug. Diss. ; Berlin, 1885. 
“ Verzeichnis der Rém. Prov., Aufgesetzt um 297;’” Abhandl. d. K. Akad. 
d. Wiss., Berlin, 1862. 
‘ “ Die Rémische Provinz-liste von 297,” Teil I; Dinsburg, 1889. 
5 See p. 72, 
* This date can be fixed only approximately, but 295 a.p. or 297 a.p. is 
probably correct, See, however, p. 77. 


5 
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Gaulanitis were taken from the province of Syria and incorporated in that 
of Arabia, the boundary line must have been correspondingly altered. 
Except in the case of a very few places which we know from other sources,' 
to have been in one or the other province at a certain time, there is no 
means of fixing these two lines except by consideration of the inscriptions 
found throughout the districts. 

These inscriptions give us a clue by the use of different methods of 
dating the year in which they were inscribed. We find that places which 
were in Syria dated by the current year of the ruling emperor’s reign, 
While places in Arabia used the provincial era, viz., 106 A.D., or, as it is 
commonly called, the era of Bostra, since Bostra was the capital of the 
new province. To the north the era of Damascus, or the Seleucid era 
(312 B.c.), was used, but only two inscriptions in the district under con- 
sideration have their dates so reckoned.?. The province to which a town 
belonged at any time may thus be ascertained, provided the inscriptions 
found in it, cover a sufficient period to furnish proper evidence. 

Thus a place which was in the province of Syria from its foundation 
till the year 295 a.p. can be known by its inscriptions dating by the 
reigning emperors during that period. If the dates thus reckoved 
extend past 295 a.p., then such a place cannot have been transferred to 
the province df Arabia when the addition was made to it in 295 a.p., but 
must have still remained in Syria. If, on the other hand, the date is 
reckoned by the year of the reigning emperor until 295 A.p., and after- 
wards by the era of Bostra, we may conclude that the town was in Syria 
till 295 a.p., and was then transferred to Arabia. Lastly, if a town dates 
its inscriptions both before and after 295 a.D. by the era of Bostra, it must 


have been in Arabia from the formation of that province in 106 a.p. 
onwards. 


Now if all the towns in the di 
which covered a long enough period 
above considerations, the task of tin 
a comparatively easy one. 


From an examination of the inscriptions of Waddi ngton in this district, 
together with those published here, the towns which yield inscriptions 
bearing dates may be thus classified :— 


* Among such places are Philippopolis ; 


; ; see p. 76, and Dionysias, 
* These are Sahm el Jaulan (No. 6) and ’Akrabah (No. 30). 


ee RSs 
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Name. 


Qreye .. 4 
Sahwet el Khudr 


Ayoun ee “* 
Salkhad .. a 
‘Orman .. is 


Melah es Sarrar.. 


Adraa . 
4 
Kanata . 
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(a) Those which use the provincial era from 106 A.D. onwards. 


DATES, A.D. 


139, 295, 355, 389, 538. 

171, 344, 305. 

272, 289, 263, 340, 309. 

252, 497, 322, 345, 351, 369, 377, 392, 601. 
152, 341, 358, 419, 251. 

164, 315, 411, 466, 644. 


See Wadd., 2070 e. 


See Wadd., 2070 p. 


253. 
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These must have been in the province Arabia from its formation. 


(8) Those which use the provincial era only after 295 a.p. 


NAME. | DATES, A.D. 


Djmirrin 
Migdala os 
Mothana . 
Sumet el Barradin 
Meschquong .. 
Harise .. ste 
Oum er Roummin 


El Hit .. wi 
Kherbet el Aradyi 
El Malka 


Busr el Hariri , , 


ef 


543. 
362, 414. 

343, 342, 350. 
534. 

350. 

419. 

364, 366, 468. 
336. 

578. 

354. 

361. 

397, 533. 


322, 365, 886, 401, 341, 573, 582. 


359, 426, 566. 
516. 
538. 
575. 
356, 385, 623. 
565. 
641. 
563. 
517. 
432. 


————s 
a 
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(y) Those which date the year by reigning Emperor till 295 a.p. 


NAME | Dares, a.p. 


: . 
Deir-esch-Sehair a + --| Reign of Agrippa I or IT. 


Shukha.. ve ve = ne ria 
i h ee. -* “* ee . 
i ihe és ae .- --| Inscription to Herod the Great. 
a ” in time of Agrippa I. 
Atil . oe ee os --| Inscriptions in honour of Antoninus. 


Caracalla and Geta. ; 
‘Ahr “e . oe -+| 96, 140, 169, 121, 155, and two inscrip- 
R tions of reign of Commodus. 


Jerain .. ee es + --| 157. 

Zebireh.. at oe oe --| 213. 

Mismie .. . = + --| 162-169, 169, and inscriptions in honour 
of Commodus and Septimius Severus. 

Lubbein ee be ae -+| 69, 157, 233. 

Khabab.. as ne se <t) ae 


a a enero tectsteeenbiiaiinstaennande tin 


(6) Those which date by reigning Emperor till 295 A.D., and thereafter 
by the provincial era, 


DATEs BY YEAR oF Emprror, 
NAME. 


Dares By Provrncrat ERA, 
A.D. 


A.D. 


El Mouschenef ..| Inscription of reign 


Agrippa I, 171, 189 
El Kufr .. ..| 176-180 E 


of | 335, 492. 


i ea ++| 321, 392, 583, 720, 350, 652. 

Canatha .. ..| 124, 170 ee ae eu 

Harran ne ee 209 * ** + +. 397, 568. 

Ezra bs ..| Inscriptions in honour of | 312, 515, ' 
Caracalla and Severus 


Str e ..| 69, 161 ““e 


++ | 826, 564, | 
7 
(e) There are certain places which ca 


nnot be included in any of the 
above lists, but must be examined Separately ;—— 


general opinion this town must 
have always been in Arabia, as i that province 


it was founded in 
by Philippus Arabs between 247-249 4p. (see p. 72). Eckhel 
i odern Shukhba (see 


Wadd., No. 2072); but if this is correct, it seems to lie outside 
the probable bounds of Arabia before 295 a.p, Suweida to the 
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south of Kunawat has also been suggested as a possible site, but 
is liable to the same objection. ‘Orman, east of Salkhad, was 
proposed by Burckhardt as the site of Philippopolis, an inscrip- 
tion having been found there on a monument erected by a 
Bovdeuriic SiurmovmdAews. The geographical position of ‘Orman 
fits in with the course of the boundary lines, but Waddington 
objects to the identification on the grounds (1) that the inscrip- a 
tion quoted, though found at ‘Ormén, may have come from some 

other place, as an exactly similar one was found by him at 
Schaqra ; (2) that the ruins at ‘Orm4n are those of only a small 

town, while those at Shukhba are very extensive. 

2. Amra. An inscription (Wadd. No. 2081) found at this place 
sheds some light on the date of the addition of the districts of 
Trachonitis, Auranitis, &c., to Arabia by Diocletian. Waddington 
writes thus of it:—“‘The date of the inscription (295 A.D.) is 
important, inasmuch as it is the oldest example of the use of the 
era of Bostra which I have met with in the southern part of the ‘| 
Haurin. This district did not form part of the Nabataean 
kingdom nor of the first province of Arabia; but in the great a 
alteration of the province which took place in the time of . 
Diocletian, Batanaea and Trachonitis were detached from the 
ancient province of Syria, and annexed to the new province of 
Arabia, which retained Bostra as its capital, but lost Petra and 
all the southern portion of the old Nabataean kingdom. The 
use of the era of Bostra at Amra in this inscription shows that 
the change had already taken place in 295 a.p.” This places the 
date of the change earlier than 295 a.p. or 297 A.D., the generally 
accepted dates. 

3. Nemara. As no inscription from this place has any date, it is 
difficult to determine whether it lay in the ancient as well as in 
the new province of Arabia. 

4. Hebran. As the inscriptions here date indiscriminately by the 
year of the reigning Emperor or by the provincial era, the town 
must have lain on or near the border line of the old province of 
Arabia. 

5. El Afineh. One inscription mentions Cornelius Palma, and must 
be of the date 104-108 a.p. The town apparently was near the 
border of the old province of Arabia. 

6. Akrabah dates in 67 .p. by reigning Emperor, and in 500 a.p. 
by the Seleucid era. Hence we may conclude that it was not 
included in the new province of Arabia. 

7. Sahm el Jaulin dates in 590 a.p. by the Seleucid era, so that it was 
Probably not incorporated in Arabia in 295 a.p. 

Only one inscription (Nos. 3 and 4) has a date, which is by 
the reigning Emperor: the Emperor’s name cannot be determined 
with certainty, but is probably Constantine, Tsil does not appear 
to have been in Arabia after 295 a.p. 
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9. Bostra was of course always in Arabia from its formation ip 
-D. onwards, 

10. pee lt Es Sanamein). This place is in all probability to be 
identified with Hierapolis (7.¢.,”Eppa Ids) in the Notitiae (see 
Wadd., No. 2413 f. Also ours, No. 158 a, where the inhabitants 

are called "Aipyoroc). If this is the case, it must have been 
taken into Arabia on the reorganisation of that province by 
Diocletian, though lying somewhat to the north of what seem$ 

the natural boundary line. The map of the district shows what 
appears to be a lake and watercourse near the town, and surmising 

that its proximity to a source of water in an otherwise arid 
district might have justified its inclusion, 1 consulted Mr. Ewing 

as to this point. He writes :—“ What appears in the map as @ 

lake at Es Sanamein is in reality but a marsh, and the water- 
course was quite dry when I visited the place in August, two 
years ago. From the hill-side above Kefr Shems I followed the 

line of an old aqueduct, which had evidently carried water from 
some point in the north-west to Es Sanamein. With the excep- 

tion of Sheikh Sa’ad, where there is a copious spring, the whole 
district must always have been what it is now, almost entirely 
dependent on cisterns for water supply. Es Sanamein, with its 
aqueduct, and the stream which still flow; the greater part of the 

year in the watercourse, coming down from the heights under 
Great Hermon, must have been rich in water compared with 
other places; and on this account might well have been included 

in the province, even if somewhat removed from the direct line.” 

ll. Jasem has an inscription (ours, No. 10) to Bonus dux Arabiae, 
who was governor of the province at the end of the 4th century, 


hence it is possible that this town may have been included also 
in the new province of Arabia. 


We may now draw our conclusions 

places according to the lists in which they are classified :— 

(a) The towns in this list must have been in the original province of 
Arabia from 106 a.p. onwards. 

(3) The towns in this list must hay 
after 295 A.p., but we cannot 
they belonged to the province 
of Arabia before that date. 


as to the position of the various 
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provinces at the two different periods with the greatest certainty, 
but classes (8) and (y), while for one period their position is 
certain must, for the other period, be allotted to the two provinces 
according to the general run of the boundary line at the time as 
gathered from classes (a) and (8). An endeavour has been made 
in accordance with these principles to fix the boundaries of the 
two periods, for the result of which the map facing p. 60 must be 
examined. The original boundary line, z.e., that which held from 
106 A.D. to 298 A.D., is indicated by the dark line, while that which 
existed from 295 a.p. onwards is shown by the dotted line. 


The following is a classified list of the dates found on the accom- 
panying inscriptions only :— ki, 
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The following is a list of the towns through which Mr. Ewing ) 
and from which he obtained the inscriptions. They are in the order 


his journey, the same order having been observed in the arrangement of 


the inscriptions :-— 


Tsil hes 
Sahm el Jaulan 
‘Adwan .... . 


Es Sanamein .... 


Lubbein pee eens 
Jerain .... a7 
Damet el ’Alyah 
Deir Dama 
Harrfn .... 


ps ae ae oe 


Nejran .... 


Rimet el Luhf i 


Murduk.... 


KanawAat whi 


Sia’ e ote. oer 


El Kufr .... sie 


Hebrin esos 
*Ormiéin .... 
Busrah .... 
Der‘an 

El Manarah 
El Leja .... 
Shukhba..., 
Seffurieh 


The remarks as to the condition or 
stones on which were the i 


supplied by Mr. Ewing. 


” 


from which come Nos. 


1-4. 
” ” 5 and 6. 
9 9 7. 
” 9 8-11. 
” ” 12-15. 
” Pr 16-32. 
” ” 33-36. 
” ” 37 -47B. 
” ” 48. 
” 9 49-59. 
” ” 60-66. 
” 3 67-71. 
” ” 72 and 73. 
” » 74-79. 
” Fi 79a and 79b. 
” - 80-87. 
” ” 88-109. 
” in 110-116. 
» a 117-126. 
” ai 127-132. 
” 33 133 and 1344 
> - 135-144. 
» és 145-153. 
” nS 154-158. 
” rf 159-172. 
» ‘ 173-181. 
” >> 175-182. 
» “ 183. 
” ie 184. 
” » 185. 
a 7" 186. 

present position of some of the 


ee ee ee 


nscriptions are also derived from informati 01 
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The following is a list of the towns through which Mr. Ewing ) 
and from which he obtained the inscriptions. They are in the order 


his journey, the same order having been observed in the arrangement of 


the inscriptions :-— 


Tsil hes 
Sahm el Jaulan 
‘Adwan .... . 


Es Sanamein .... 


Lubbein pee eens 
Jerain .... a7 
Damet el ’Alyah 
Deir Dama 
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ps ae ae oe 


Nejran .... 
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Murduk.... 
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Sia’ e ote. oer 


El Kufr .... sie 


Hebrin esos 
*Ormiéin .... 
Busrah .... 
Der‘an 

El Manarah 
El Leja .... 
Shukhba..., 
Seffurieh 


The remarks as to the condition or 
stones on which were the i 


supplied by Mr. Ewing. 


” 


from which come Nos. 


1-4. 
” ” 5 and 6. 
9 9 7. 
” 9 8-11. 
” ” 12-15. 
” Pr 16-32. 
” ” 33-36. 
” ” 37 -47B. 
” ” 48. 
” 9 49-59. 
” ” 60-66. 
” 3 67-71. 
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” » 74-79. 
” Fi 79a and 79b. 
” - 80-87. 
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” in 110-116. 
» a 117-126. 
” ai 127-132. 
” 33 133 and 1344 
> - 135-144. 
» és 145-153. 
” nS 154-158. 
” rf 159-172. 
» ‘ 173-181. 
” >> 175-182. 
» “ 183. 
” ie 184. 
” » 185. 
a 7" 186. 

present position of some of the 
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ANCIENT AUTHOR? YR. 
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HEBREW INSCRIPTION FROM NEAR THE ASH-HEAPS 
AT JERUSALEM, 


Aw old Hebrew inscription, said to have been found on a marble slab 

‘ in a tomb near the ash-heaps north of J erusalem, 
mitted to M. Clermont-Ganneau, he has kindly sent 
respecting it :— 


having been sub- 
the following note 


205 1 | 


: 
JOT AN 2 


far 
AN 3 

‘ (sic) 
4 Mwpr 2 4 


This is an epitaph ter minating with the well-known formula, {yp 

T1793 (line 4), “rest his soul” ; FT)3 1s here incorrectly written -p5}. 

i The name of the deceased (line 1) is written sO, Phesot, which has 

no known counterpart in Hebrew onomastics. I suspect it is the name 
AD Joseph, written backwards. This paleographical oddity recalls ‘ 
certain cryptographic customs mentioned in the Talmud. a 

I do not quite know what to make of the words that follow, prs me 

45, “Son of Aharon.” The last letter but one in line 2 is of an unusual 


shape and is very doubtful; the second letter in line 3 might be a kaph, — n 
and the daleths, of course, may just as likely as not be resches. 


1. (Joseph) son of 

i Wy ARUN os ks 
pe tite te ae ae ee 
‘ : 4. Reat his soul. 


= The doubtful words in lines 2 and 3 denote perhaps the title, function, | 
. or origin of the deceased. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S CROSS. 
By Avprey Stewart, Esq., M.A. 
I wave been reading Major Conder’s paper in the Quarterly Statement 


for July, 1894, and find, on p. 205, that he falls into the common error 
about a Maltese cross. 


SS. ee ee eee 


S4 THE SWASTICA, — 


I have looked at the Assyrian King in the British Museum, and see 
that what he wears on his necklace is what heralds call a St. Cuthbert’s _ * 
Cross ; no connection with Malta. I enclose sketch. é ah 


71, Moryineton Roan, N.W. 


Sr. CurHBERT’s Cross. Cross PAatrer. MAttresr Cross 


THE SWASTICA. a 
By Witiram Snpson, Esq., M.R.A.S. “Th 


Tux Swastica, known also as the Gammadion and the Fylfot, has received - 
some notice in the last two Quarterly Statements. From this symbol 
being often classed as a cross, Herr Schick having done so, it may be as” 
well to give the latest knowledge that has appeared upon it. Professor 
Wright states that numbers of them were found in excavating the — 
Hopewell Mound, in Ohio, U.S.A.; and that no explanation of its: 

connection with those found at Troy can as yet be offered by Americans. 

The finding of the Swastica in America gives a very wide geographical — 
space that is included by the problem connected with it, but it. - 
is wider still, for the Swastica is found over most of the habitable 
world—almost literally “from China to Peru”; and it can be traced — 
back to a very early period. The latest idea formed regarding the- 
Swastica is, that it may be a form of the old wheel symbolism, and that 
it represents the solar movement, or perhaps in a wider sense the whole 
celestial movement of the stars. The Dharmachakra, or Buddhist | 
wheel, of which the so-called “ Praying-wheel” of the Lamas of Tibet 
is only a variant, can now be shown to have represented the solar motion, — 
It did not originate with the Buddhists, they borrowed it from the: 
Brahmins, and it can be traced back in the Brahminical system to the_ 
Veda, where it is called “the wheel of the sun.” I have lately collecte itd 
a large amount of evidence on this subject, being engaged writing upon — 
it, and the numerous passages from old Brahminical authorities leave no 
doubt on the matter. The late Mr. Ed. Thomas, who has done so 
much for Indian humismatics, was the first to point out in 
“Numismatic Chronicle,” 1880, vol. xxii, pp. 18-48, that on some co 
the wheel with spokes was replaced by the Swastica. He also showe 
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that in some of the Andhra gold coins the place of the figure of the 
sun was taken by the Swastica; and farther, that in the devices of 
the 24 Jaina Tirthankdiras, in one of them, where the sun is absent, 
there is a Swastica. This is in India, To this has to be added a 
discovery by Professor Percy Gardner, who has found that some of 
the coins of Messembria, the city of Midday, in Greece, have the name of 


the town in this form MEX4h, in which it will be seen that the part of 


the word which means day, or when the sun shines, is represented by 
the Swastica. These details will be found in a letter published in the 
“ Atheneum,” of August 20th, 1892, written by Professor Max Miiller, 
who affirms that it “is decisive” as to the meaning of the symbol in 
Greece. This evidence may be “decisive” for India and Greece, but it 
does not make us quite certain about other parts of the world ; still it 
raises a strong presumption that its meaning is likely to be somewhat 
similar wherever the symbol is found. 

It is now assumed that the Triskelion, or Three Legs of the Isle of 
Man, is only a variant of the Swastica. The Triskelion, it has been 
shown by Mr. John Newton (see “Atheneum,” 10th September, 1892), 
was brought from Sicily and taken to the Isle of Man by Alexander ITI 
of Scotland, in 1266. There are many variants besides this in which 
the legs, or limbs, differ in number; and they may all be classed as 
whorls, and were possibly all more or less forms intended originally to 
express circular motion. As the subject is too extensive to be fully 
treated here and many illustrations would be necessary, to those wishing 
for further details, I would recommend a work just published, entitled 
: The Migration of Symbols,” by the Count Goblet D’Alviella, with an 
introduction by Sir George Birdwood. The frontispiece of the book is 
& representation of Apollo, from a vase in the Awnsthistorisches Museum, 
of Vienna; and on the middle of Apollo’s breast there is a large and 
prominent Swastica ; in this we have another instance going far to show 
its solar significance. While accepting these new interpretations of the 
Symbol, I am still inclined to the notion that the Swastica may at the 
Same time have been looked upon in some cases as a cross. That isa 
pre-Christian cross, which now finds acceptance by some authorities as 
representing the four cardinal points. ‘The importance of the cardinal 
points in primitive symbolism appears to me to have been very great, 
and not as yet been fully realised. This also is too large a 
Taal er to deal with here. All I can state is, that the wheel in 

ndia was connected with the title of a Chakravartin—from chakra, a 
wheel—the title meaning a supreme ruler, or universal monarch, who 
rales the four quarters of the world, and on his coronation he had to 
drive his chariot, or wheel, to the four cardinal points, to signify his 
a nquest of them, Evidence for other ceremonies of the same kind in 
Europe can be produced. From instances such as these I am inclined 
to assume that the Swastica, as a cross, represented the four quarters 
over which the solar power by its revolving motion carried its influence, 
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GREEK MOSAIC INSCRIPTION FROM MOUNT OK 
OLIVES. 
With translation by A. 8. Murray, Esq., LL.D. 


The Gre 


ek inscription on the more recently found mosaic reads :— 


YNEP ANANAYCE.LUC EYCEBIOY PPECBYTS 


FEQAOCIOY AIAKr: EYTENIOY EANIAIDY 
EY®PATA ATABOUNIKOY TLUN 


MONAZONTLUN. 


7 ' , 
‘y wep dvaTatvacws EvocBiouv Tp 


n~ Ss ’ 
Ocodoadou 6vak(ovov) Kir 


€aBur(epov) 

eviov, "Edmrd/ov, 

Eddpaza, "Aya0ovicov tev 
Movafovtwr. 

“For the repose of the Presbyter Eusebius, the De 

rites Eugenius, Elpidius, Euphratas, A 


acon Theodosius, 
The Anchorites, or Mon 


gathonicus.” 
in an inscription, 


ome 


NOTES ON THE “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


P. 277. The story of Abu Zeid is connected with the Jordan Valley. 
. The “dish of Abu Zeid” and the legend of his feast are noticed in the 
Memoirs of the Survey of Eastern Palestine,” vol, i, as I collected the 


legend from the Arabs in 1881. 
; P. 288. The Jewish travellers in Palestine did not cease to arrive after 


as 
, ‘ the time of Benjamin of Tudela (1160 a.v.), Isaac Chelo (about 1330) and 
Wa others visited the holy places in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
5 Their works, and a valuable essay on the Khozars (who had Jewish kings) 


Re — will be found in Carmoly’s “ Iteneraires,” which should be read in connec- 
3 tion with the paper here published. 
be % Rabbi Benjamin (whose work was used in preparing the memoirs) is 

Wrong not only about Carmel but also about Ramah (which he places at 
- Ramleh) and about Shiloh, which he places at Neby Samwil. The 
vers Capernaum which he mentions is not that of the Gospels but the Caper- 
Ss am of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, on the sea shore south of Haifa, now called 
i Kefr Lam, Kakon (Kakdin) for Keilah is another glaring error of this 
_ Writer, as is Gath at Cvesarea. 

Cc. R. C. 


ee 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe Executive Committee have appointed Mr. Archibald Campbell Dickie, 
A.R.L.B.A., to go out to Jerusalem and assist Dr. Bliss in the work of excava- 
tion, and in drawing plans, sections, &e. Mr. Dickie left London on March 15. 


Dr. Bliss’s fourth report of the Jerusalem excavations, published in this 
number, shows that the wall has been traced for a considerable distance further 
since the report given in January. It is hoped to receive very soon intelligence 
of the direction which the wall takes south of the Jewish Cemetery, where it 
had already been picked up when Dr. Bliss’s last letters were dispatched. 


Dr. Bliss’s description of the remains of a church on the Mount of Olives, 
which he has examined and excavated at the request of His Excellency Hamdy 
Bey, is of much interest. There seems to have been a conventual establishment 
there, and it was a portion of this that Herr von Schick saw and described in 
the Quarterly Statement for January last. 


The discovery, under the place of the high altar, of what Dr. Bliss regards 
as the reliquary of the Saint to whom the church was dedicated, is 
remarkable, 


Besides his reports printed in the present number, Herr Baurath von Schick 


forwarded an essay on the Church of the Ascension, with plans and 
restorations, 


Herr yon Schick reports that further excavations at Jacob’s Well have been 
property. The church has been found to have had three apses. 


Among other minor notes, Herr von Schick reports that a find of gold coins 
is said to have been made at Beisan, and that the road to Jericho is so far 
finished that Carriages can now go down and even proceed as far as the bank of 
the Jordan, 
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90 NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Golden Gate has been surrounded inside the Haram by a wall, and 
visitors are no longer allowed to enter it. The rubbish in “Solomon’s Stables ” 
has been brought up and spread out on the surface of the Haram Area, by which 
means the level at the south-eastern part has been raised some three feet. 


From the Journal of the German Palestine Society we learn that it is pro- 


posed to establish a number of stations for meteorological observations throughout, 


the country; one of the first class at Jerusalem, and others at Gaza, Sarona, 
Bethlehem, Nablus, and other places where reliable observers are in residence. 


There is no reason to doubt that the observations conducted for many years 
under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration Fund at Jerusalem may fairly 
be taken to represent the meteorology of the Hill Country of South Palestine, 
and those at Sarona that of the Western Plain. The observations now being 
made for the Fund by Dr. Torrance at Tiberias are accumulating valuable 
information respecting the climate of the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 
Rev. Professor George Adam Smith, D.D., 22, Sardinia Terrace, Glasgow. 


James Glen, Hsq., 12, Blythswood Square, Glasgow, H 
Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Chsenksach, ant Local Treasurer. 


Mr. Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the F i 

und f - 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and utiles isaac 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies m ‘i 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. weet 


_—_——_— 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 


of the Fund. A circular giving full particul ody 
cation to the Secretary. culars about it will be sent on appli- 


__ 


Supporters of the Fund will be egrati 
has or with great appreciation in neanly mae ee cae i beens 
many learned societies. Copies have been ordered and su ti and from 
Geographical Society Za the Science and Art’ Museum rick Tri pn the Royal 
Dublin ; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow ; Satake Gh rinity College, 
Mansfield College, Oxford; and for subscribers in Russia, the a Cambridge ; 
United States of America, Australia, Japan, and Chins, ne etherlands, the 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own sa esides Manchester, 

The following are some of the opinions which halos 7 
competent authorities respecting the value of this Manne een e 

« A Raised Map of Palestine must pro ‘ 
have visited or intend to visit the wees eee interest to all who 
doiseau of all the physical features. Mr. Armstrong’s arin A a picture au vol 
fully present to those who have had the advantage of tourin Say Seka will faith- 
sae ToR heere Senreiaed, and il give to those ais cee 


xpressed by 


bike acl a red ee 
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such a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see. . . . 
The educational use to which the map will be put will be very considerable.’— 
The Times. 

‘There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan a campaign as if it were a chess 
problem.”—Daily News. 

“ By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
woads of the country must run; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 
its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Tt is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contour of 
the Holy Land.” —Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

“T wish another copy of your Raised Map. I am greatly pleased with it, I 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”—Professor 
Groner Anam Surru, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“It came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 

thing of the kind that we have ever seen,”—The Very Rev. Dean Horrman, 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 

“All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
“Xpectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.”—Hayv. 

: pay Bacuetet, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 
es exceedingly effective and instructive; it has already excited great 
interest and evidently conveyed a vivid impression of the physical character of 

” Country to many who were quite ignorant on that subject before. I expect 
t0 find its value constantly more apparent as points of Biblical geography arise 
'n the course of instruction. I feel sure it isa most important addition to the 
ae for Bible instruction.’—Rev. ArtHur Brooxs, Rectory of the 

nearnation, New York. 

Tia he copy of your new Raised Map of Palestine was delivered yesterday and 
7 Ve had it put up in my Form Room next to the Plan of J erusalem, I am 
pr Y much pleased with it, and 1 beg to congratulate you on the completion of 
Lannie &® work. Such a map makes the study of the geography of the Holy 
cone interesting than ever, i and impresses the main features of the 
Yorksilag deeply on the memory.” —The Rey. G. Sryur, Giggleswick School, 

‘T need hot say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
& retains You upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it,” — CHARERe Bairey, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 


“The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 


and its colouring ; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 
Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.’—W. H. Rrxpxr, 


Philosophical Society, Leeds. 
G2 
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“Thad the case opened and found the Map quite safe ; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.”—C, GoopyRaR, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.” —The 
Very Rev. S. W. ALLEN, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is @ beautiful piece of wer and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.” —Captain F. W. Hurron, Curator, 
Museum, Christchureh, New Zealand. ; 

“The Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 


” 
who has seen it.’—The Rev. Dovetas Ferrier, Free Church Manse, 


Bothwell, N.B. : . ; 
“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 


@ monument for yourself that will long endure.”—Revy. Tuomas M. B. 
Parrerson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Patestine Pitertms’ Text Soctrty who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents :—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations: and 
General Index. This Index will be found extremely useful Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s, 6a. 


non-subscribers, 2s. and 8s. , post free; 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
when it closes at 2 p.m. 


: is now open to subscribers 
» every week-day except Saturdays, 


The Committee will be glad to receive donation 
of the Fund, which already contains many works 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, 


1893. 


8 of Books to the Library 
of great value relating to 
July Quarterly Statement, 


It may be well to mention that plans and hoto . 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere baminbealh ae nr meg aren ae 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by dian al 

scribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine.” ’ 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country vieis by Major Conder, 


mn , : ed, i 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, Bie dena 


tions, &c. Subscribers to the ‘‘ Survey of Western Palestine” mE 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be "iaden i= 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 


ae 


=f = ene 


— ttt” ee ee eee ee ee ee | 
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let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s ‘ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,”’ which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, ‘‘ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 
the press. 


al 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying cut 
their work. See list of Publications. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from December 27th to March 28rd, 1895, 
Was—from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£654 5s. 6d.; from all sources—£879 1s. 3d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £742 11s. 3d. On March 25th the balance in the Bank 


Was £453 10s. Od. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulan,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green’ or chocolate, 1s. each, 

Cases for binding “Abila,” “Pella,” and “’Ajlan” in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic ‘correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, aud of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 
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TREASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Subscriptions and Donations to the work of the Fund during the year 
1894 amounted to £1,778 16s. Od., an increase of £204 2s. Od. over the amount 
received in 1893. 

From Lectures there is an increase of £110. The sale of books, maps, and 
the various publications brought in £731 8s. 9d., as against £832 16s. 3d. 
expended on their production, to which should be added the postage. The 
amount spent on Exploration is £1,050. 

The Quarterly Statement, which is issued free to annual subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards, cost for printing and illustrations over £450. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
£ s. d. B td 
Balance in Bank.. .. 877 6 8 | Printing, Lithographing, 
Stock of Publications on and Current Expenses 567 13 6 
hand, Surveying In- Exploration. 
struments, Show Cases, 


Furniture. 

In addition there is the 
Valuable library and 
the unique collection of 
antiques, models, &c. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


anaare desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
€s advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 


2 Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 

aa <a & note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 

give aa ho are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
Sccasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects are as follows :— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides, 


The Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. New 
subjects will be announced in July. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :-— 
(1) Eaplorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 


(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem, 
(5) Problems of Palestine, 


The Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (AIL 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides), His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 

(8) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1894, 
Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) A. The Story of Joseph ; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. nae ite a4 of Moses ; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
and, 

(6) 0. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish. 

(7) p. The Story of Sennacherid 


3 or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 
(8) BE. The Story of the Hittites s or, A Lost Nation Found. 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass., Honorary 
General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund for the United 
States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem, 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(8) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 

The Rev. L. G. A. Roberts, 67, 
subjects are as follows :— 

(1) Work in and around the Holy City. 
(2) Work outside the Holy City. 


(3) Popular Lecture upon the General Results obtained by the Fund. 


George Street, Hamilton, Ontario. His 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. 


‘ 
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FOURTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Briss, Ph.D. 


Tne present report must be necessarily a short one as my last brought 
up the account of the work to December 12th, and we closed the excava- 
tions for the winter on December 31st. Between those dates the rain 
and storms were so severe that the actual number of working days was 
only eight. But fortunately these eight days were full of interest and 
resulted in discoveries of importance. 

My last report closed with the annoying fact, that the wall, traced up 
to that time for over 1,000 feet, had entered the great Jewish Cemetery 
which extends along the slopes to the south of Jerusalem. A break in 
the tracing of the wall was unavoidable, but how long that break was to 
be it was impossible to tell, as the cemetery occupies the critical ground 
to the west of Siloam, at any point of which the wall might turn to the 
north-east to make the bend around the Pool to its north, a course which 
many archeologists believe in, thus interpreting Josephus’ statement that 
the first wall at the Gate of the Essenes “turned and advanced with a 
Southern aspect above the Fountain of Siloam, where it again inclined, 
facing the east.” The maximum break, thus, might be 700 feet, as a 
glance at the map will show, and the minimum about 275 feet, according 
to the direction the wall might take. I knew that by making a trench 
outside the cemetery to the east at right angles to the direction of the 
wall as it enters the cemetery, we must eventually strike it again, unless, 
indeed, the wall happened to be entirely ruined at that point. But such 
a trench would have to be 450 feet long and might pass through the lands 
of a dozen different proprietors, all of whom must be arranged with. 
Accordingly I decided to work on the first and simplest assumption, 
namely, that the wall did not change its direction, but came out of the 
cemetery on the same line in which it entered. This line was almost on 


_the line of the minimum distance across the cemetery. So I made a 


trench across the desired spot, in the field below the high terrace, which 
is the south limit of the cemetery, 350 feet beyond the spot where the 
wall was last seen at its entrance. I also placed another gang of labourers 
some 150 feet to the east, where a scarp was visible forming an angle 
which I thought might be the base of a tower. Our first gang deepened 
their trench to the rock and then extended it 30 feet further north to the 
limit of the cemetery terrace. And immediately under this terrace 
masonry was found emerging from the cemetery! So far, so good, but of 
course the masonry might be anything. Continuation of the work, how- 
ever, put the matter beyond all doubt. It was our old wall again, with 
almost exactly the same characteristics it had when last seen above. I 
had felt sure of meeting the wall again, but to see it at the exact point 
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where it entered the cemetery and to find it at the exact point where it 
emerged therefrom was beyond my highest hopes. A slight change in 
direction had occurred at some point in the cemetery, which accounts for 
our finding the wall about 30 feet north of the line. When entering it 
pointed south, 714° east ; when emerging it pointed south, 864° east. We 
traced it for 14 feet and then temporarily closed up the trench, as the end 
of the season had come. There it lies, ready for me to trace it further 
before this report shall have gone to press. I was thus able to take my 
holiday with a quiet mind, which I would not have had if I felt that the 
wall was still hiding from me somewhere under that-extent of graves. 
The wall here is not built directly on a scarp. The rock slopes down 
irregularly, and between it and the lower course of the wall, rubble, built 
with mud, has been placed. Four courses are still preserved. The lowest 
is irregular in base ; the other three, beginning from the bottom, measure 
in height respectively 1 foot 10} inches, 1 foot 74 inches, and 1 foot 
114 inches. These are about the same height as the courses of the wall 
when last seen above, which measure 1 foot 8 inches, 2 feet, and 1 foot 
94 inches. The wall is here 9 feet thick. At the gate it is 9 feet, and 
beyond Tower II, 8 feet; there it was not measured at the base, where it 
may be 9 feet. The stones, like those above, have irregular, projecting 
bosses, and comb-picked drafts of irregular width. No mortar was 
observed. The only difference between the masonry here and that of the 
work above is that the courses are slightly set back one from the other, 
whereas the face of the wall above is perpendicular, the stones here are 
not as square as the others, and they have not been at a later time 
repaired with the surface plaster which covers the drafts above. But in 
general the appearance is the same and the differences only such as may 
be observed in different parts of any modern wall. To my statement of 
the identity of the wall I am glad to add the valued testimony of the 
learned Dominican Fathers, who paid me a visit before I closed up, and 
who follow every step of the work with deep interest. 
While it is a great relief to have picked up the wall again, its further 
course is not quite clear. Some bend must come soon, for it is at present 
pointing along a line which falls outside of a steep scarp, on which, un- 
fortunately, there is nomasonry. The Pool of Siloam is now considerably 
to the north-east of the point to which we have traced the wall. I believe 


that the wall crosses the southern limit of the Old P 


oan ool and then runs u 
Ophel to join Warren’s wall. Against this militates the natural pres 


pretation of the words of Josephus. But I cannot get over m 

that the raison @étre of the Siloam Tunnel wiis to Wahi water pAb 
outside the city to a point within the city. Josephus gives a general, not 
a scientific, description of the appearance of the wall. “ Above” dows not 
necessarily mean “to the north.” One looking down from the heights of 
the “Upper City” on to a wall which crossed along the southern end 
of the Old Pool and then ran up the steep crest of Ophel, might easily 
have described it as “advancing east above the Fountain of Siloam, where 
it again inclined to the north,” especially if what we call the Old Pool was 
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then called by the name of Siloam. However, it is a comfort to feel that 
my business is not to follow theories, but to follow the wall. 

One thing seems sure, and that is, that my wall is to join that of 
Warren, on Ophel. I think that time might be saved next season by 
picking up his wall, if possible, beyond the point where he found the in- 
terruption and work south to join the work, which will still be pursued 
on my wall. 

IT was much interested in Canon Dalton’s notes on my work in the 
January Statement. As his views were based only on my first and second 
reports, it would not be fair to discuss them, now that more material is 
before him which might lead him to modify them. For example, the 
difference between the main masonry of the wall before and after 
Tower IV ; the latter, with all the work east, being more Jewish in ap- 
pearance, is noteworthy. I am not yet prepared to agree with the dictum 
held by many, that Hadrian’s wall followed the line of the present wall. 
I think that the upper masonry of my wall, up to a point between Towers 
IIL and IV, may be the work of either Hadrian or Eudocia on older 
foundations represented by the lower rough course (or courses at Tower I) 
and the rubble such as is found in Warren’s Ophel wall. I hope to settle 
later whether Hadrian’s wall (if it be his) branched off or not to Burj el 
Kebrit, The masonry at Tower IV and beyond may have been older work 
repaired by Eudocia, whose re-building is at these points destroyed. I 
agree with Canon Dalton that all scarps possible should be studied, but 
those not in connection with actual walls should be regarded with 
certain degree of scepticism. For example, the steep west slope of the 
: Upper City ” shows a series of scarps on the various terraces, any one 
of which resembles the scarp for a wall, but all of which could not have 
been such wall-bases. 

I concluded my report on December 12th with the remark that I hoped 
that week, at the request of Hamdy Bey, to superintend a small excava- 
tion in the Mount of Olives. Accordingly, for five or six days I had a 
small gang of men at work there. The work might well be called the 
cream of excavating. Usually, before anything valuable can be found, 
the excavator has to accomplish the long and weary task of removing the 
overlying debris. In this case almost all this tedious work had been 
done before, and it was left to me only to carry out the hints which were 
given by what had already been uncovered. On pp- 32-36 of the 
January Statement, Herr Schick shows how, in digging for foundations for 
new houses on the slope some 500 feet to the south of the Russian Tower, 
the owners of the land discovered various chambers, mosaics, and cisterns. 
His plan represents the condition of things in September. I visited the 
mosaic inscription and secured a photograph, also in September, but 
I did not take particular note of the other remains. Comparing his plan 
with the state of the place as I found it on December 14th, I find that a 
few changes had taken place, as the owners had somewhat increased their 
excavating, with the result that some new things had been uncovered and 
some of the former chambers had been buried again, probably by the 
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newly removed débris. I can make this clearer by comparing my plan 
with his. To the north of his chamber, at the west of the Bir, he marks 
a flight of steps, this had been buried again when I made my plan. I also 
saw no trace of the small pool north of the “ Bir,” nor did I observe the 
large pool to the east of the “ Bir,” though I have taken the liberty of 
adding this to my plan, as well as the “New House,” which I did not 
measure. Further excavations had shown that the chamber with the 
inscription extended further towards the north, the wall which he 
naturally took for its north limit being only a thin partition in the middle 
of the chamber. To the west of this chamber he marks another mosaje 
“No. 2”. On my plan this is seen to belong to the north aisle of the 
church. - When I began work, this had already been uncovered west from 
what Herr Schick calls the “ broad stone bench ” (above the “tombs” in my 
plan) for a distance of some 45 feet, together with the wall to the north 
between it and the “Bir” pool, &c., which, according to my measure- 
ments, come somewhat north of the place they occupy in Herr Schick’s 
lan. 

: Such, then, was the condition of things when I began my work. My 
primary object was to find the tombs of the men who, according to the 
inscription (see January Quarterly, p. 86) were buried near the spot, 
At the same time I determined to follow out the suggestions given by 
the partly excavated walls. I had not then seen Herr Schick on the 
matter, but it seemed probable to me, as it did to him, that they were to 
be found under the “ broad stone bench.” We removed one layer of slabs, 
only to find another layer below. But these turned out to be the covers 
of two tombs. The one to the south had, I think, been opened before. 
It was 5 feet 11 inches long and 2 feet broad. It was-dug in the clay and 
lined with slabs which were plastered. The tomb to the north had never 
been opened. It was of the same width, but longer, being 6 feet 5 inches, 
In the south-west corner was a vase of glass, slightly broken at the 
top, owing, probably, to the falling of the plaster. Remains of two 
skeletons were found. These were very much decayed, but two spinal 
vertebree were found, and portions of the finger bones, &c. The heads 
were evidently to the west. From the narrowness of the tomb it looks as 
if the bodies had been first buried elsewhere and removed here as skeletons. 
The proprietors told us that other tombs had been found under what 
would have been the south aisle of the church. 

On the morning that I began work, however, it had not been guessed, 
either by others or myself, that we were on the site of a large church, 
The place was puzzling : the inscription suggested a mortuary chapel, but 
why should it face to the south? But before noon a meaning for the 
whole thing suddenly flashed upon me. And it turned out, with a few 
modifications, to be the true meaning. I based my plan of search for this 
church on four facts ; (1) the chamber with the inscription ; (2) the long 
mosaic to the west of it, with its thick wall to the north; (3) the base of 
the column, still iz situ, with two similar bases found lying near, but not 
in situ ; and (4) the indications, which are described by Herr Schick, of a 
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different sort of pavement, in coloured marbles, to the south of the column- 
base. With my mind’s eye I saw the inscription chamber as the north 
transept, the long mosaic as the north aisle, the base of the column as one 
of a series dividing aisle and nave, and the marble pavement, which was 
1 foot higher than the aisle-mosaic, as the floor of the chancel. 

With this plan in view, I had now definite spots to place my diggers. 

First we found the end of the long mosaic with the door in the west 
wall, with steps leading down into the aisle, and curiously enough a tomb 
just outside the door. We then found a line of slabs 2 feet 3 inches wide 
between aisle and the probable nave, upon which the column base rested, 
and inferred the other columns. In trenching for the apse we found the 
east wall of the church, and soon the foundation stones of the north part 
of the apse appeared. We also cleared the marble pavement and found 
that the pattern followed the circular line of the apse. We thus 
recovered the central east and west axis of the church. But I was 
anxious to recover the south wall, for though the plan of the church was 
now clear I wished for the satisfaction of seeing all the walls that were 
left. ‘The church, however, was badly situated for the preservation of its 
south part. Built on the side of the hill, the débris in which it was buried 
formed a slope above it. Above the north end of the inscription chamber 
the débris must be over 15 feet deep, while over the floor of the nave it is 
only 9 feet, and over the place for the south aisle it is barely 2 feet. In 
fact the Bethany road probably once ran through the south aisle itself. 
Moreover, I think it possible that if any indications here remained they 

_ were unwittingly destroyed by the previous excavations. However that 
may be, our trenches failed to reveal any traces of the south part of the 
church. In my plan the unbroken lines indicate the parts actually seen 
and the dotted lines the parts inferred. : 

In general it may be seen by a look at the plan that we have here a 
church in the midst of @ conventual establishment. I do not need to add 
anything to Herr Schick’s clear description of the buildings to the north. 
From my plan it will be seen that there was building to the east as well 
with a white mosaic. As my time was limited I did not pursue the work 
at this end any further. At the north of this mosaic with wall may be 
seen water channels for the roof drainage, 

I shall now give details of the church. Its inside length, west and 
east, measured along the aisle and inscription chamber from west wall 
to east wall, is 72 feet 44 inches. The rectangular distance from the 
north wall to the central east and west axis, as determined by the apse 
and marble pattern, is 21 feet 7 inches, giving 43 feet 9 inches as the 
whole width. The aisles are 9 feet 10 inches broad, the lines of slabs for 
the columns 2 feet 3 inches, leaving 19 feet 5 inches as the width of the 
nave. The east and west walls are only 3 feet thick, but the north wall 
appears to be thicker, though this was difficult to determine owing to the 
chambers built against it. The walls appeared to me to be of very rude 
construction, much mud and mortar having been used with the stones 
and the whole plastered over. TI was struck on seeing similar walls 
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around the Byzantine mosaic near the Damascus Gate by the fact that 
such a beautiful piece of work should be enclosed by so rude walls. At 
the Mount of Olives I felt the same wonder. 

In the inscription chamber the thin partition is built over the 
patterned mosaic. The thickness, which I have exaggerated on my plan, 
is in reality only 4 inches. Hence it could not have reached to the roof. 
It was apparently once lined with marble slabs. A similar thin partition 
also separated this chamber from the north aisle. This was probably the 
sacristy of the church. My reason for not inferring a chamber of equal 
depth at the south is found in the slope of the hill which does not allow 
space for it. As said above, I first supposed this to be a transept, but my 
finding the east wall and the apse so far in disproved the idea. 

The mosaic of the north aisle has a pattern, within a border, evidently 
meant to represent peacocks’ feathers, Like the mosaic of the last-men- 
tioned chamber, it is made of small cubes of stone—red, black, and white. 
It extends for 2 feet 3 inches under the “stone bench.” The tombs may 
be seen to extend partly under the mosaic. Owing to the great amount 
of accumulation above them, these mosaics have been perfectly preserved. 

The line of slabs between aisle and nave is also completely zz situ. I 
send a photograph of one of the column bases. The proprietors had ex- 

cavated most of the aisle but left the earth lying above the nave, as a 
valuable olive tree stands there. I made a cutting to find what the pave- 
nent of the nave might be, but at that point it was gone. 

The chancel pavement is about 1 foot higher than the aisle and on a 
level with the sacristy. The pattern drawn by Herr Schick occurs in the 
line of squares to the west. The line which I have drawn to indicate the 
termination of the elevated chancel, about half way between the two 
Pillars, was suggested by the remains of a step. This pavement was laid 
im marble of red, yellow, green, and white. I send the facsimile in colours 
of all that remained, measured and painted by Mr. Sandel. A matrix of 
potsherds had been laid in the native clay and the pavement placed on 
that. The cleaning of the pavement was a delicate operation, as the pieces 
were very loose, many of them missing, and it was necessary to employ 
much care lest the pattern be lost. Part of it I cleaned with my small 
penknife! From the painting it will be seen that the central large circle 
in the second line is filled in irregularly with bits of white marble. Mr. 
Sandel Suggested that there might have been in this circle some picture 
ov Christian symbol destroyed by the Saracens, who then rudely filled up 
the place. 

_ Just about in the centre of the apse-circle we made a most interesting 
discovery. On my plan it is represented by a rectangle. It was a cutting 
i ba clay » lined with marble slabs, the slab to the east having an open- 
ing, 4gainst which another slab rested, forming a sort of door. Its west 
slab lay on the north-and-south diameter of the apse-circle, and its centre 
— only 1 inch south of the east-and-west diameter of the circle. Hence 
16 OccupieS & position under the place of the high altar. It was covered 
with slabs of limestone. In other words, it appeared as a sunken marble 
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box with a limestone covering. The inside measurements of the box 
were 1 foot 2°5 inches east and west, 1 foot 8°75 inches north and south 
and 1 foot 0°75 inch deep. Part of its interior was occupied by a square 
stone 3°75 inches high. The other part was raised to the same height by 
several small slabs. Resting on this tiny platform were the two objects 
which I photographed, placing them on the base of one of the columns 


which divided aisle and nave. They wens not in the centre, nor 

placed parallel to the sides of the box. No. (1) isa plain vase or 

vessel of soft limestone. It has a square top and bottom, and sloping sides. 

At the top it is 5°8 inches square, at the bottom 5°2 inches, [¢ is 5-2 inches 

high. The sides are one-half an inch thick and the depth inside is 
pe ie - : : ; - x . 

3°5 inches. It is quite without ornamentation. No, (2) is difficult to 
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describe, but the best idea can be gathered of it from the photograph. 
It has a resemblance toa tiny base of a pillar, but I do not think that 
is what it is. It is 7°7 inches high and its base is 4 inches square. Tt 
was found placed on its side, with the line of its top parallel to one side 
of the vase which it almost touched. The vase was found standing 
squarely on its base. 

The slabs which covered this sunken “ box ” were found broken in, but 
I concluded that this was due to the weight of accumulation and not to 
violation. For, notwithstanding their unsymmetrical position relative to 
the “box,” the objects had evidently been placed as we found them. 
Owing to the breaking in of its cover, the “box” was filled with earth, 
and the vase as well. There was nothing in it besides. 

The position of the “box” directly under the place for the high altar, 
marks it as the reliquary of the saint to whom the church was dedicated. 
The vase may once have contained some small bones, or a clot of blood. 
The opening at the east end, which has a slab laid against it, is 8°5 inches 
high, and as the vase is only 5:2 inches high, it is quite possible that there 
Was some means for getting at the opening from the floor of the church, 
so that on feast days the precious relic could have been taken out for 
exhibition to the people. 

‘proprietors showed me a door sill, with sockets, holes for bolts, 
&e,, Measuring 6 feet 10 inches on the inside which they said they found 
in situ, The place they pointed out came in the south wall of the church. 
The chambers to the north are from 4} to 6 feet higher in level than the 
aisle of the church, and the mosaic outside to the east is 5 feet lower than 
the aisle. I should mention that both the inscription chamber and the 
chamber near the “ New House” have circular depressions in the mosaic 
at One corner, 1 foot 6 inches across, meant to collect the water while the 
MO8aies were being washed. This feature occurred in the mosaic near the 

Gate. 
: the form of the church, the character of the letters in the 
'nSeription, the manner of mosaic, and the material of the walls, I 
conclude that we have here a conventual establishment of early Byzantine 
times, Perhaps the fifth or sixth century. Herr Schick gives good reasons 
for SUpposing that the place was ruined and buried at the time of the 
side g@ that the p u 

Pilgrimage of Felix Fabri. At any rate it is an interesting discovery. 
The place wag so far from my field of work at the wall that I doubt if I 
should have made the discovery had it not been for the suggestion of 
Hamdy Bey, to whose interest, thus, we owe the recovery of the church. 
This enthusiastic Director-General of the Imperial Museum shows a 
constant readiness to assist us in every way, and personally I feel most 
grateful to him. 

Our work on the Mount of Olives was a pleasant change, and it was 
agreeable to have so good results in so short a time. The proprietors 
received US cordially, Here, as elsewhere, I felt the value of the presence 
of Ibrahim Effendi, our Commissioner. His ancient family is well known 
about Jerusalem, and the proprietors received him as an honoured patron, 
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They took great interest in the progress of the work, and kept serving 
coffee not only to us but to our workmen. The last two or three days we 
were working both here and near Siloam, so my hands were quite full, 
But the glorious air and views quite compensated me for the additional 
fatigues. 

On January 3rd I closed the works and ran down to Cairo. We had 
lost so much time by rain that it seemed best to calla halt. As my trip 
gave me some interesting archeological experiences, I may be pardoned if 
I refer to some of these before closing this report. 

One day was rich in reminiscence. Finding that Dr. Petrie was too 
far away for a visit, I thought that the next best thing to seeing him 
would be to see the spot where he had taught me so much. So one day 
with a friend I took train for Wasta, and soon I found myself once more 
crossing the valley of the Nile with my eyes fixed on my favourite 
Pyramid—the Pyramid of Meydam—that had presided over my beginnings 
in the art of digging. We arrived about noon, and at once climbing the 
slope of débris that buries the lower part of the Pyramid, we took our 
luneb. It was the perfection of days, and brought out to perfection the 
si nple elements that make the eternal beauty of an Egyptian landscape 
On the one hand, the yellow desert, sparkling with myriads of tiny black 
p2bbles—on the other, the brilliant green valley, dotted with mud villages 

rising like islets from the verdure, warmed by the sun to a rich chocolate 
brown ; then, beyond this, the Nile with its white suils - ‘hn another 
strip of green, suddenly ending, as it begins, with the sallow desert 

From this high point of vantage I reviewed all my experiences of four 
years before. Here, just below, I had seen Petrie mark out a trench on 
perfectly flat surface and set a man at work to find a wall; and what w 
the indication? Simply that his keen eye had Ste that the i 
desert pebbles ceased here in a long, straight line parallel to the P oa 
side. In three hours we returned, and the wall about the P me had 
been found! Then I looked into the great cutting he had . un efor 
I left, in search for a Temple at the east side, and Geaiced the skill 
with which he removed the great stones which were lodged in the débris. 
Beyond I could see the place where he had followed the mud-brick walls 
of the buried Mustapas. Still further away to the south lay the Roma 
camp where he had given me my first lessons in the history of potte * 
And there was a pleasant satisfaction which I know Dr. Petrie ae Ele 
with me in my being able to recall how each lesson had borne distinct 
fruit. Within a month after leaving him I was sorting pottery and 
tracing buried brick walls at Tell el Hesy. At Jerusalem I too have 
been guided to,observe slight surface indications, with the result of finding 
the long-lost wall. Even the great cutting, with its dangerous stones, 
was parcelled in my Jerusalem work, when I cleared out the fosse full of 
great stones fallen from the tower. 

Then we visited the tomb of Ra-Hotep, where I had studied Petrie’s 
book on Tellel Hesy. Here I was shocked to find the damage the 
beautiful painted bas-reliefs had suffered during the last four years. 
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Though very small, it is one of the most beautiful tombs in Egypt. Later 
I called the attention of Brugsch Bey, the director of the museum, to it, 
and I am pleased to say that he promised to have a door put to it. 

Brugsch Bey kindly gave me a letter to M. de Morgan, and another 

day with the same friend I paid hima visit at the Pyramids of Dashtir. 
He received us cordially, showed us his plans, and I was most struck by 
his enthusiasm and clear, scientific methods. He sent a man to show us 
through all the excavations. He has at present 300 men at work, and is 
making his way into the heart of two pyramids. It was interesting to 
note the place where the famous jewels had been found. 1 confess that 
two conditions of his work filled me with envy—he directly represents 
the Government, and his work lies where there are no landowners. What 
a privilege to work where archeology can be purely archzological, and 
where a cabbage crop and a cauliflower field do not complicate the 
matter. Then, too, he works in the blessed Wilderness ; but this 
privilege I had for two happy years, and I hope it will be my lot again to 
lead the desert life. My mind, that day, was full of comparisons. 
Excavating near a city is necessarily attended with great difficulties, but 
we are fortunate that in our present mission these have been minimised. 

Another contrast betweén digging in Egypt and digging in Syria 
was brought out vividly by a visit to the museum. ‘The dry climate and 
the preserving savd have filled those great halls with their treasures, 

@ regiments of soldiers, about ten inches high, of painted wood, each 
soldier as individual as if he were carved from life, bearing in their hands 
the spears of battle, the colours as fresh as the day, thousands of years 
“go, when they were painted—could the like of these, which were recently 
found in a tomb of Assiout, ever be found in a Syrian tomb? Our 
Worthy chairman, Mr. Glaisher, will point to his meteorological tables for 
am answer. It is not lost time, when we are despondent about the lack of 
finds in Syria, to indulge in these reflections. The Syrian civilisation 
may have been far richer than we can ever know. 

At’Helwan I saw something that had a direct bearing on my Jerusalem 
work. In wandering over the bills at the back of this desert health-resort, 
t came upon some men at work in a large limestone quarry. This was 
situated in a small ravine ; the stone had been cut away at either side, 
leaving two perpendicular, tool-marked cliffs facing each other. I was 
looking down from above, and struck by the likeness to my own “ Outer 
Scarp,” I descended for a more careful examination. In my report in 
the Statement for October,.1894, p. 248, I gave several reasons to disprove 
that my Scarp was a quarry. The ’Helwan Quarry showed my reasons to 
be invalid. Here were the same unbroken lines, but much longer even ; 
here were the same smooth faces, worked with the long chisel marks, and 
standing to even a greater height. The work of the men showed the 
process by which the “ scarp” was being deepened before my eyes. A 
small groove was made along the base of the scarp, this was deepened for 
a couple of feet and widened for a few inches ; then the mass of rock thus 


separated was cut up and taken off. The scarp preserved its unbroken 
H 2 
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slightly rounded face, only it was a couple of feet deeper than before, 
I even noticed the same short turnings which occur in my scarp, at 
F, I, K, &e. 

On p. 13 of the Statement for January, 1895, I made another remark 
about the scarp. I said: “ Another suggestion may be made : although 
the scarp in its present condition was fashioned for defence, yet it may 
have followed the general line of an earlier quarry.” I am now prepared 
to alter that remark, and say: Although the scarp was clearly used for 
a defence outside the wall, it evidently follows the line of a quarry. The 
question is merely one of priority. Was it an old quarry whose steep 
sides and convenient lines were taken advantage of as an outer defence 
when the wall was built? Or was it the quarry from which the stones 
of the original wall were cut, worked with the design of leaving an 
outer defence, generally parallel to the wall, and leaving a platform 
outside the gate ? 

The “ inner scarp,” that uncovered by Maudslay, shows more evident 
design in its working, as it has the two tower bases, the one on which 
the school is built and the other which I uncovered just outside the 
cemetery. But whatever the intention, the scarp was produced by the 
rock being quarried away. It is merely a question of Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. In the fosse which belongs to this inner work I have 
pointed out the blocks of rock which remain in the unfinished work, 
just as they might remain in an unfinished quarry. 


February 18th, 1895. 


————== 
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1, Muristan.—The old church on the Muristan had no proper foundations 
hence its decay ; whereas the Church of St, Anne, founded on rock which 
was built at nearly the same time, is still Standing. In the nies where 
the old entrance stood, in the northern wall, with a round arch over it, 
with figures of the twelve months, tombs were found their bottoms onl 

about 8 feet under the surface of t . onay 


he road on the north, or ab 
: about 4 feet 
under the surface of the flooring of the former burch, These tombs 
are, of course, Christian, although no cross or anything of the kind was 


found : they are built into the rubbish with small stones, and covered 
with flat stones. The bones are still there, and one skeleton measured 
2 metres or 64 feet long. In number they are half a dozen, but there 
may be more not yet discovered. The architect, Mr. Groth, agrees with 
me that before the later church was built there had been already one 
there before, built in an easier way, and covered with a wooden roof and 
tiles, the walls of which they had to strengthen at the time when the 
church was arched. To the new strengthening parts they made founda- 
tions 5 to 6 feet deeper than the former ones, but not deep enough to 
give the building stability. It is hoped that in a few months the founda- 
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tion work of the church now being erected (or restored) will be finished, 
having occupied 1} years’ time, and involved an immense expenditure of 


money. 


2.— Excavations inside the New Gate.—Inside the town, at its north- 
western corner, just inside the New Gate, was till recently a void piece 
of ground,’ the greater part belonging to the Greek Convent. One of the 
Greek monks is nuw, with consent of the Convent, building there along 
the road a row of shops, and behind them some other apartments, maga- 
zines, stables, cisterns, &c., and over these rooms to be let for lodgings. 
When digging for foundations they found several walls, running chiefly 
from north-west towards south-east, but of no special interest. But in a 
line with the present city wall, behind the School Brethren, and running 
from west to east, was found a much stronger wall 8 feet thick, consisting 
of large but not well-dressed stones, resting on a pavement, which con- 
sisted of large and thick flag-stones fitted together very exactly, so that 
one became convinced that it was rather ancient and older than the wall 
mentioned. It is about 8 feet under the present surface, and under it 
the rock was found, and in some places the flag-stones were missing, and 
the rock cut there to a smooth level with the pavement. I got the 
impression this pavement had been once the flooring of a somewhat large 
court which was surrounded by buildings. About 45 feet more north, or 
hearer to the gate, another still stronger wall was found. The southern 
Wall stood on the pavement, but the northern seemed to be at the end of 
it; but I could not decide this properly on account of the rubbish. ‘There 
Were also found a few carved stones once belonging either to capitals on 
Square piers or pilasters, or perhaps forming a kind of cornice in a some- 
% grander building. Such stones may be seen used again on the 
Inside of the present city wall—west of the spot I speak of, and near the 
South side of the mosque standing there in the very corner of the modern 
wall. Hence, when the present city wall was built in 1542 by Sultan 
Soliman, the said building had been already destroyed. 
I send a drawing of a fragment of a tile with a lettered stamp on it. 
itself it has no great value, but it may help to decide other questions, 


_ 8. An old Pool west of the City—The new Jewish colonies are extend- 
ing along the Jaffa road and west of the city out to the valley in which 

Convent of the Cross is situated. I had, in connection with these 
colonies, to measure and divide into shares several pieces of ground south 
of the Jaffa road, extending downwards towards the Convent of the Cross, 
and observed a little way down the valley a level piece of ground, which 
T found to have been once a round pool, encircled for two-thirds of its 
extent by rocks, of considerable height towards the hillside, and walled up 
towards the valley below with very ancient, but now greatly dilapidated, 
masonry of square stones. The average diameter of this pool is nearly 
400 feet, the thickness of the layer of earth on its bottorn unknown, but 


* See Ord, Survev Plan 5/55, and Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 62. 
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T orderel a man to make a shaft in the centre, in order to ascertain the 
depth and the condition of the bottom, whether cemented or not. In 
the rock towards the north-west is a cleft, as if it had been once the 
source of a spring, but now dry. On the eastern height, not far from the 
pool, is a ruin and a cave, or rather a sunken court in the rock, and on 
one of its sides is an opening like that of a Jewish rock-cut tomb. People 
told me that. some time ago sarcophagi were found in it, and removed. 
On the western height is a cistern, and further down another one, 
and alsoa ruin. The people have no proper name for the place, but 
eall it simply the “ Hosseini’s Pool.” Hosseini is the name of a noble 
family in Jerusalem, so this name is rather a modern one. I am wonder- 
ing that we have not any notice of this pool, either in the Bible or in 
profane writings. 


4. Reckoning of time among the Armenians,—It is perhaps not generally 
known that the Armenians bave their own peculiar mode of reckoning 
dates. They count from the date of the first Armenian, who, they say 
lived in the time of Shem, 4,386 years ago. Also they use a Resets: 
reckoning, starting from the year 551 a.v, I became acquainted with 
this by noting on an inscribed slab the dates 1834 and 1283, which I 
thought indicated that the stone was put into its present position in the 
year 1834, and was then 551 years old. But the Secretary of the Convent 
told me this is not so, but the date 1283 indicates that according to 
the Armenian reckoning which corresponds to 1834 a.p.i 


5. The Armenian Cross.—With reference to Major Conder's objection 
to the opinion that the Jerusalem Cross came from the Armenians 
(Quarterly Statement, 1894, p. 206), the Secretary said to me, “Whatever 
others may have had, I know that always, in all the éentnrien the 
Armenian Cross had one beam longer than the others. That the Latizia 
have it also, is no proof that we had it not.” 
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By Dr. G. Scuumacizr, 


THE excavations on ancient sites carried on by native explorers with the 
object of finding articles of value, extended not only over the district 
between the seashore and the Jordan, but also over JolAn and’ ‘Ajlun ; 
during a period of more than two years the Turkish Government placed 


1 In the year 351 a.p. a certain Andreas, of Byzantium, drew up an Easter- 
table for 200 years. Towards the end of that period it was found to deviate 
considerably from the astronomical indications, and a new adjustment had to 
be made. This was done in 551 a.D., and ever since then the Armenians have 
reckoned from that year. See Ideler, “ Lehrbuch der Chronologie,” Berlin, 
1831, p. 439.—[Ep. ] 
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no obstacle to these proceedings, especially as the diggers confined them- 
selves to the opening of old tombs and the antiquities they found there, 
such as ancient glass ware, earthenware lamps and tear bottles, jars, 
coins Roman and medieval, bracelets and other ornaments of compara- 
tively little value. But as “lappetit vient en mangeant,” the explorers 
commenced a regular trade with European and native antiquarians. 
Their cperations extended, especially along the brow of Mount Carmel 
between Haifa and Cesarea, which is honeycombed with ancient rock 
hewn tombs, excavations were made on a large scale, and small boats 
anchored along the coast to smuggle away the results, At length the 
local Governors have been instructed to stop these excavations entirely, 

Regarding the tombs opened, their plans differ very little from each 
other: an entrance, with semi-circular top, of 24 to 3 feet in height and 
1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet wide, generally closed by a slab of limestone, led 
to a square room of 10 to 15 feet each way and about 6 feet in height ; 
in each of the three perpendicular walls opposite to and adjoining the 
entrance we find loculi and kokim pierced into the soft rock. Amongst 
the fifty-four tombs opened on the site of Ten’ameh, near Tell es Samak, 
the greater number contained but two loculi under arcosolia in each wall ; 
others only one, and some three. 

In a few instances the entrance, instead of being on the side of a 
rock cliff, was formed by a shaft leading from the flat surface of the rock 
vertically 4 feet or more down to the door of the sepulchral room. 
In such cases no stone door was discoverable, the shaft having been 
Closed on the surface (see sketch). The shaft showed a square section of 


about 3 feet each way. 


-—-—--= 
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On the eastern slope of Tell es Samak, a tomb was closed with a 


marble door, 9 9” < 1’ 10” and 3 inches thick ; having a cross =P 8" 
engraved on its frout. Any number of marble fragments were excavated 
at Tell es Samak, a proof of wealth. 


1. Glass Wure. The most interesting article brought to me is a 
round PSeee of green glass, with Aramaic characters on its sides. T 
consider it to have been a weight, and enclose a wax impression of the 


. 
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letters. One end of the glass was broken, and the piece fitted on again 
by a thin solution of gum-arahic ; this procedure will not have affected 
the original weight considerably ; the gum may just rebalance the weight 
of the few very small glass chips missing. The glass is supposed to have 
been found in a tomb near Rfs en Nak@ra, 8 miles north of Acre, neay 
the sea-coast ; it has diameters of 3} inches and 3 inches, not being 
precisely round, and an equal thickness of g of an inch English, its 
periphery is rounded off; the two flat sides bear on the obverse the 
following characters (A of sketch), and on the reverse (B of sketch), the 


© 


other lines on the reverse seem to have been produced in preparing the 
glass. In comparing these characters with Professor Euting’s “Tabula 
Scripturee Aramaicze,” and with Levy’s excellent book on J ewish coing.t 

? 


the obverse seems to represent the Hebrew letters and 4, and 
reverse there seems to stand the letter y. ®> } b, on the 


The exact weight of this glass is 275-20 grammes, or 3,492:29 Enoli 
grains (taking the English pound at 453,592 pinpeies “ts ae ae 
L gramme therefore equalling 12°69 grains). According to Levy (op. cit, 
p. 156), the weight of a shekel of Simon varies between 14:33 gremuhile 
as a maximum and 13°46 grammes as a minimum ; our weight bein 
27520 grammes, represents therefore the twenty-fold of a shekel t 
13°76 grammes, or four of the Syrian (or Hittite) o 


“ N t ” 
described by Professor Flinders Petrie, in “An sacient  Clatrew-weteae 


from Samaria,” Quarterly Statement, 1890, pp. 267, 268 ; but our Netze 
would be equal to 5/3: grains Iaveairor Gay, Aue weight determined ft 
Professor Petrie. y 

To judge from the look and the characteristic silver skin 
on its surface this ancient glass must be genuine, 


a 


8 appearing 


2. Several fragments of other ancient glass of a dark-green colour 
have been shown to me. They contain inscriptions and stamps in 
Arabic and Cufic characters, most of them illegible to me; they also 
represent weights of an early Arabian period, but being fragmentary 
I cannot determine them. I inclose impressions of the inscriptions, 
which partly seem to recite Koranic sentences, partly represent stamps 
of some high official. They are noted as found near K’akiin, in the plain 
west of Nablus. 


} Dr. M. A. Levy, “Geschichte der Jiidischen Miinzen,” 1862, pp. 136, 137. 


Ppt mal al 
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3. Stone antiques from Ydzir.—I inclose the sketch of an interesting 
stone idol, 7# inches long, which was found by the German colonists in 
ploughing land near the village Ydzdr, situated a few miles east of Jatia 
on the Jerusalem road, The idol—for this it must have been—shows a 
ram’s head and horns and sort of a tail, but no feet nor any other limb ; 
the work, although very primitive, is not without skill; it is made of a 


bluish-grey hard limestone, weighs 1,082 grammes, or 2°38 Ibs., and is 


doubtless genuine. 
4, Seals.—I inclose an impression of a hematite ancient Arab seal 
which I read : “ billah muzaffar ben ’Alad (hu),” 
or ’Allan 


me 
cis wera 9 Os 


ad 

; 4 
which, for its ancient characters, is interesting. The dots are omitted on 
the seal. I am doubtful about the reading of the last word, but I 
interpret - “Through (the mercy of) God, muzaffar (the victorious) Son of 
*Aldd (the severe), it is he” (or: he is it). According to Weil, “ Geschichte 
der islamitischen Volker,” p. 423, the Muzafferides were in the fourteenth 
century (1380) the princes of the Persian Irak and Chuzistan. Whether 
this seal had any connection with that family can hardly be answered. 

A second impression also I transmit, an impression of Greek characters 
Hope on a copper ring, which was found in the Haurdn, near Ketr 


AdNV 


PRO AE 
Ae 


: 5. Tt anthrah._{t will probably interest your readers to learn that 
“el burj,” the so-called “ tower” of Tantirah, situate about a mile noth 
of the present village on the rock precipice bordering the ancient site and 
sea, collapsed on the 15th of January, nothing remaining of this important 
landmark, so familar to all acquainted with the neighbourhood of Cesarea, 
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but a heap of débris and foundation walls. (Vide my report in Quarterly 
Statement, 1887, p. 84, and Memoirs S.W.P., Vol. I, p- 7.) 

6. Beisan.—In sinking trial pits for the railway company last 
December, the Italian workmen struck an underground channel, cut into 
the soft rock on the northern bank of the Jaltid river, opposite Beisan, 
The channel or cistern was plastered, 5 to 6 feet high, and 3 to 5 feet 
wide, and had a total length of more than 100 feet. It leads around a 
slope, and had an outlet towards the hill plateau, Tell el Mastabeh, above 
it. The top of the cistern was round. No antiquities were found. 
Below the ruins of the ancient bridge, Jisr el Maktua’, opposite Tell el 
Husn, near Beisan, the Mudir of the imperial farms has constructed a new 
handsome stone bridge at the crossing of the high road leading from the 
Jisr el Mujimi’a to Beisan. The bridge has two spans of 16 feet 6 inches 
: each, leaving sufficient waterway for the Jalfd river. The town of 
Beisan, since being created the head place of the Sultan’s farms in the 
Jordan Valley, is rapidly growing ; paved streets, a sik or market place, 


[ barracks, Government mansions, and a large khan have been built, and I = 
am told that the construction of twenty magazines for storage of grain > 
and an inn (“locanda”), to meet the requirements of native tourists, have 7 


already been sanctioned by his Majesty. The extensive 
the Mudir’s residence contains hundreds of poplar trees and rare 7 
specimens of oranges and other Syrian fruit trees. The sanitary con- : 
ditions of Beisan have not much improved, but the large plantations of 
Eucalypti will doubtless lead to a reduction of the fevers 

About twenty yards to the south of Kh4n el Ahmar 
been able to trace the columns of a large basilica or tem 
axis runs due east and west, the eastern end is not trac 
apse discoverable, but the western abutment shows fiv 
on the north of 13 feet 3 inches width each, a central nave of 26 feet 
6 inches, and two southern aisles of 13 feet 3 inches width ; prostrate 
columns and corinthian capitals are-scattered about the place, and to 
judge from the mouldings and other ornaments built into the walls of 
Khan el Ahmar, this building, erected in the thirteenth century, must 
have been built of the materials of the basilica or temple, 


garden adjoining 


now prevailing, 
(Beisan) I have 
ple. The main 
eable, hence no 
e aisles, viz. : two 
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By P. J. BALDENsPERGER, Esq. 


Some notes about this larg? village may be of interest to readers of 
the Quarterly Statement. They were collected on the spot, and some 
supplemen notes added. ; 

The Ka name Beth-dejan is evidently derived from the ancient : 
village or town of Daghoon, situated about a mile and a half west of the 
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present village on the way to the modern settlement of Rishon IZion, 
founded in 1881 by Russian-Jewish refugees. The modern village may 
have been peopled some 150 years ago. Daghoon was inhabited by 
Moslems, whilst Beth-dejan, which then had another name, was inhabited 
by Christians, probably of the Greek Church. The Christians were 
industrious, making baskets and mats, whilst the Moslems chiefly lived 
by robbery, having a good situation for that purpose, between the high 
roads between Jaffa and Jerusalem and Jaffa and Gaza. In consequence 
of their vagabond life snails infested their gardens and lands, whilst 
the lands of their Christian neighbours were thriving, but the Christians 
had to strive hard against their oppressors. One day, probably during the 
governorship of Jezzar Pasha, two men met at the limits of the lands—a 


slight elevation—called Abu Sweda, ay ~ els the place of the plum tree, 


now marked by a Nubk tree, called also Sidr. The men had to settle a 
frontier dispute, and the Christian being stronger killed the Moslem, in 
consequence of which the Moslems fell on their Christian neighbours 
unawares, killed and dispersed the men, excepting such as turned Moslems, 
and kept the women for themselves. They then abandoned their village, 
Daghoon, to the snails, and settled in Beth-dejan, to which place they 
gave this name. The churches were turned into mosques, and the 
industries changed hands ; the modern mosque of Sidna Sa’ad el-Anséar, 


kai! dew Ud, is very probably a corruption of N asfra=Christians. 


Some very fair faces are still found in Beth-dejan, and are probably 
of crusading descent. Although I have collected these notes in Beth- 
dejan, the inhabitants, as well as those of Deir-Abbfn, pretend to know 
nothing about the story. | 

The population of Beth-dejan may amount to 2,500 souls, there being 
500 paying men —2.c., paying the tax—o!a- ‘Adad, “numbering.” The 
village is situated about half a mile east of the Jerusalem carriage road, 
and. West of the railway. It is about five miles from Jaffa. The 
inhabitants are very industrious, occupied chiefly in making mats and 
baskets for carrying earth and stones. They own camels for carrying 
toads from Jatia to Jerusalem, cultivate the lands, and work at buildings, 
Se, in Jaffa or on the railway works. The women flock every day to 
Jaffa, and on Wednesdays to Ramleh—to the market held there, with 
chickens, eggs, and milk. They have a very bad reputation, see Quarterly 
Statement, Getober, 1893, p. 309. 

= Jewish colony of Rishon V’Zion also affords the Dejanites plenty 
of work, in Planting vineyards and as domestic servants. 

The lands of the village do not all belong to the villagers, In con- 
sequence of the introduction of legal Government deeds—Koshan, is 


—introduced early jn the seventies of this century, many of the villagers, 
kali the trifling tax for the legalisation of deeds, had their lands 
given to the Effendis of Jaffa, so that many villagers have now no land 
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at all, but work the lands of the Effendis and share the produce. 
About one-third of the lands belong to the Effendis, one-third to private 
villagers, and one-third to the villagers in general. This refers only to 
. the arable lands. The olive trees and enclosed gardens are private 
a property, and extend in a broad line westward away over the Jerusalem 
road, towards a watch tower built for protection in the time when 
Mustapha Abu Ghosh reigned en maitre over almost all Judea. An olive 
tree here, near the road, is shown where General Buonaparte sat, in 1798, 
overlooking his army encamped in the groves, 

The village is situated on a hill, or rather on the slopes. The vestiges 
of a castle crowned the top of the hill, but it is now almost covered by 
houses. Below the Kala’a isa closed cavern. I was not admitted, for 
fear of “stirring the spirit,” for, of course, the cavern is haunted, marsudé, 


s gut pes and contains a treasure, like every such place. The owner would 


not even talk about it, fearing lest the intrusion of a stran 


F . ger might prove 
fatal to him and his family—examples of which are plen 


ty ! 
The village has five Jawamé, 


eel, pl. of ele, or prayer- 
houses :— 


East, Sidna Sa‘ad el Ansar seal) dee Gores 
Sy je endl peek 
West, Jamé Ahl el Ghad u Sa‘ad 


wa Seed Onee y dew s old! al wel 
North, Jamé Muhamet el Zawani 


In centre, Jamé el Sheikh Marzuk 


East, in the cemetery, Sheikh 
Ethman Wars ake 
Besides wae five prayer-houses, the centre one of which is mostly 

used for ordinary prayers, a grave of a Sheikh was discovered a few years 

ago beside the road. The owner of the field had a dream : someone 
threatened to choke him. He awoke, and when he saw it wasa dream 
slept again, He dreamed again, but did not heed. A third time he was 
threatened, and then asked, “Who are you?” §o his visitor revealed 
himself as Sheikh Imhamad, the son of Sidna Sa’ad el Ansifr, and bade 
him dig in such a place, and he would find the graye, On the morrow he 
took several witnesses, and on digging discovered the grave, which is now 
honoured, and has a lamp lit at it every evening. There is at present 
only a stone to mark the grave, but it will by-and-bye become a real 

Jamé. The villagers have water from a byara, or Persian wheel-well. 

To the north-west of the village is a large swamp during winter and 

spring, where the animals of the village drink, but when summer comes 

this swamp causes malarial fever. The inhabitants sometimes fall sick 

i ) en masse, 


pa ae Pay 
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Every portion of land, whether belonging to private persons or to the 
village in general, has a name ; an undulation of land, slope, hill, lowland 
and so on, suggesting the denomination. The following names may prove 
interesting, as showing how they are chosen from the nature of the soil 
the form, the situation, and so forth. : 

North, and extending to Yasir, we find them thus :— 


Ilmatabel 
Il-Shurtan 


Tl’ Eran 


 Sanura 


Ish-Shamiat 
Abu 71 Timi, 
Teioun 


Il-Hanawieh 


Abu Sliman — 


Seasoning place. 
The conditions. 


The habituated (?) or the 
naked (?). 


(Sunara) is a fishing hook. 
Sanura is a cat or a Prince. 


Wickerwork basket. 
The vetches (7) 

The islands. 

The arched, 

Garden. 


Space between two ribs — 
or span. 


The walled. 

The central. 

The centre ones. 

Reeds. 

The earthenware fragments. 
The northern ones. 

The barley-bread place. 

A plant “ Golden rod.” 


The congratulating place. 


Father of Solomon (also a 
nickname for the fox). 


_ a f3 he + 7 
* = 
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Towards the east :-— 
Bast Abu Shkeef wins a! Wa) The marsh of the cavern, 


Shlul-el-Tut col Jolt The field of mulberries. 
El-Khanat celal The inns. 
a Runjasie Eames 'y Place of Narcissus. 
| Abu ’1 ‘Ejoul gx ») The place of calves. 
_El-Hashash Un-Linad| The intemperate (smoker), 
El-Za‘zura ¥ 4 ej The hawthorn tree. 
Abu-r-Rus UNs 2! ») The place of heads. 


The man who told me these names says that in this place, called “ place 
of heads,” a sarcophagus with two heads was formerly seen, but is now 
buried, as it hindered the ploughing. The place is about mid way between 
the Jaffa road and Safurieh, beside the road leading from the main royq 
to the village. 

Towards the west :— 


El-Kalashie rH The place of sickles (?). 
Ras-el-H6d — | Spc) ml, The upper part of the pit. 
Bassa-esh-Sharkie aS 3 tall ven) The eastern marsh. 
Ashabeer sl The spanned. 
Mawakrich ax Slee a ma an holes (of 
El-Thnanié FaCLUw | The doubled. 
Bassa-el-Gharbiéh dw 2 =| Lay The western marsh, 
Muktal-’Ali Agha Es le ans aa of Ali 
Dannané iGo Humming place. 
Birket Hadj Ehmad dae) -d> S;) Haj Ehmad’s pool. \ 
Suttihh c ons Plain surface or roofs, 
eo, | Rhames duujlecs The fifth party. 


f Mesh ‘alie bret. Torch place, 


i 
» aoe 


Towards the south :— 


Abu Swéde — 
Abu Hattab 
Bissar 
Frewat 

Wad Sa‘doun 
Teiré 

Mitba‘a 

Hikr ‘Eed 
Wad-e-Sharki 
Tawalek 
Kalimbé 
Zeidé 


South-west :— 
Dahret-el-Hassa 


Dabret-el-‘Asfoura 
Jort-el-Baloot 
Mitrada 
Abu-el-Sakan 
Shakhloub Salely’ 
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The plum tree place. 
The wood, 

Piles (?). 

Furs. 


Sa‘doun’s valley. 
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The flying (a lofty tree on 


a hill), 
The Hyena’s cave. 


‘Eed’s field. 
The eastern vale. 
The divorced. 


(?). 


The increased. 


The pebble hill. 
The sparrow’s hill. 
The oak depression. 


The charging place. 


The ashy place or hill. 


Saleh’s overthrow. 


= Many of these names are modern, many belonging to the site of some 
Pee building, or wall, Jong ago disappeared. A very few have names 
Pe Pc Probably very far back, so that the very name is incomprehensible ; 

¢ Vongratulating place, for example, must have been where the villagers 
and their hext neighbours usually met on festivals of some kind. The 
Wood, of course, once has been, so the Oak depression, Bissar and 


Kalimbé seem strange names. 


E IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF DAVID — 
se ZION AND MILLO. 


By Samvue. Bercueim, Esq. 


Ir is, I believe, generally accepted by all interested in this subjec 
that.:— 


‘ 1. Jebus, the J erusalem at the time of David, consisted of two 
parts :— 


(a) The stronghold—which was not inhabited by the Israelites ; 
(b) The other division, where some Israelites (Benjamites) dwek, 
together with the original inhabitants-—the Jebusites. 


2. That the stronghold was taken by David, and became the City of 
David, and called Zion. 

3. That Zion and the City of David are one and the same place. 

4. That Millo was in and formed part of the City of David or Zion, 


The main question then is :— 
Where was this stronghold, and, therefore, where the City of Davia 
‘called Zion ? 

So many arguments and views have been 
by weighty reasons both scientific and hi 
almost presumptuous for me to start a fresh theory. But I would, as an 
Ris Toney yi seamen etd basing my convictions on certain facts— 
venture to ask for a small space in the Quarterly Statement to explain my 
views. 


put forward, some supported 
storical, that it would seem 


Neither names of places nor custo 
change. This is a well accepted fact, 
space to prove it. 

We are distinctly told :— 


ms have undergone much, if any, 
and I therefore need not occupy 


1. That the City of David was the stronghold, and called Zion. 


2. That this Zion was the highest of all the hills of or in J erusalem, 
4 3. That Zion was called the upper city, 


Ne I.—The north-west corner of Jerusalem contains the foundations of an 
| ancient fort, castle, or tower, shown on the Ord 
Kala’at al Jaliid, and this name is rendered there « Goliath’s Castle.” 

ij The translation of “al Jalid” as Goliath is absolutely erroneous, 
4 Jalad does not mean Goliath, nor can the two names bear the same 
construction, 

Jalid means strong, mighty, impregnable, and should be so translated, 
Kala’at al Jalid—the castle of the strong—the impregnable castle—or 
alone, al Jalid—the stronghold. 

The quarter or street round this Kala’at al Jalfid is called Harat al 


nance Survey Map as 
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Jawaldé—the street or quarter of the people or inhabitants of the 
stronghold, or, literally, the quarter or street of “the strongholders.” 

The stronghold had a fosse (Heb. tzinnor) on its west side. This 
fosse has been identified (see Plan of North-west Corner, Quarterly 
Statement, 1892, p. 18). 

The City of David, Zion, occupied two hills—or rather two knolls on 
one hill—one on which the stronghold was situate being higher than the 
other on which the rest of the city was built. That part of the city which 
occupied the higher hill was called the upper city, the other, occupying 
the lower, was called the lower city. The upper part round the Harat 
al Jawaldeh is still called El Hara el Foka—the upper street or quarter, 
in contra-distinction to the lower part now occupied by the Church of 
the Sepulchre, the Muristan, the Coptic Convent, &c., and still called 
El Hara e’ Tahta—the lower street or quarter. 

The hill of Zion is described as the highest of the hills of Jerusalem. 
The upper knoll on which al Jalad stands is 2,580 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and is actually the highest point in the city. 

One side of the hill is described as scarped or precipitous. The south- 
western side of the hill below al Jal(d is still called “El Wa’riyeh” (see 
Ordnance Survey Map), which means the scarped, rocky, or ‘precipitous, 
and the declivity is certainly very great even now, over 50 feet in a 
stretch of less than 500 feet, and the level of the ground at present is 
over 100 feet above the site of the original street, 

Zion is described as occupying the north and also the north-west 
portion of the city. Al J alad answers to this description. 

The lower knoll of Zion was levelled or reduced in height during the 

onean period. ‘This lower knoll, at the foot of which is the present 
Church of the Sepulchre, is still called Khét el Khankéh. Moslem 
tradition of recent times ascribes the name to a mother of one of the 
Sultans, a Validé Khan, who is supposed to have endowed a college there, 
and it has since been called Khankéh. 
_ This explanation is not of sufficient value to require attention, but it 
is remarkable that the word Khanki¢éh means a knoll or prominence that 
has been cut down, lowered, or levelled. Khét el Khankieh, @¢., “the 
Site of the place or prominence that was levelled.” 

David built a wall round Zion enclosing Millo, which formed the 
lower portion of Zion, and was afterwards called the lower city, but at 
Dae time formed part of the city itself, that is of Zion the City of 

_ This wall was frequently repaired and strengthened by successive 

rm of Judah. It had on its north-west end a gate called Gennath, 
ing to the upper market place, and to the descent to Silla. 

This gate is placed by most writers on the topography of Jerusalem 
(amongst them such well-known authorities as Major Conder and 
Mr. Schick), and I think quite correctly, near the present Jaffa Gate. 
It led to the gardens and also to the stairs leading up to or down from 


the City of David to Silla, or vice versd. 
I 
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It is a fact worth noting that the street leading straight down from 
this point is still called Sueket ’Allon—the street of the ascent, and 
that it is remarkably steep. The word ’Allon is not an Arabic one, but ig 
a transformation or corruption of the Hebrew, Maaloth, or ’aloth, ascent 
—stairs. 

This street of ’Allon, starting at Gate Gennath at a level of 2,528 feet, 
goes down in a straight line to the edge of the hill above the Tyropeon 
Valley to a level of 2,450 feet, and then across the valley (formerly, 
no doubt, over a causeway or viaduct—Wilson’s Arch) to Bab e} 
Silsileh. 

The name of this gate of the Temple or Haram enclosure has been 
wrongly translated. Silsileh does mean a chain, but only so because a 
chain resembles running water in its continuity. The right translation 
should be —fountain—running water—a water conduit. 

This water conduit does exist, even to the present day, under this gate, 
as shown in the Ordnance map, and the word Silla is evidently from the 
more ancient one, sehl—flow, flowing. M/’Silla seems to be Ma Silla, 
the water of the flowing—the water conduit. 

Joash was slain at Millo, in or near the stairway ’Aloth or ’Alon— 
leading to Silla M’silla—the water conduit. 


II.—Millo. To strengthen Millo a second wall was built inside the 
City of David. 

Between the two walls Hezekiah made a 
Amygdalon, “ of the stronghold.” 
a pool which he made outside th 
entered the city at the west side. 

The present pool, called the Upper of Gihon and Ma Milla in Arabic, 


is connected by a conduit with the pool between the two walls, and, in 
fact, is its source of supply. 


This water conduit is shown on the 
Milla is supposed by some to derive its name from an early Christian 
saint of the name of Mamilla, who built a church near the place. The 
words are, however, so thoroughly local that this is not worth a second 
thought. The saint probably built a church near the pool, and took her 
name from the locality. Ma Milla should, I think, be correctly translated 
as the “Water of or for Milla,” or Millo, the transposition of “a” into 
“o” being a common one. 


pool called by Josephus 
This inner pool was fed or supplied by 
e City of David by a conduit, which 


Ordnance Survey Map. Ma 


‘That the stronghold (“house of the mighty”), the sepulchres of David 
and some of his successors, and the pool that was made (Hezekiah’s), were 
contiguous, is clearly shown in Nehemiah ch. iii, v, 16, 

The walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt in Nehemiah’s time in sections or 
apportioned parts, one following the other (“after him builded,” “from,” 
“to’’), and the part that Nehemiah, the son of Azbuk, undertook to build, and 
did build, enclosed the stronghold (house of the mighty men), the pool that. 
was made, und the sepulchres of David. 


: 
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This outer pool, then, was made to supply the one made by Hezekiah 
inside the walls. The latter being situate in Millo, the appellation given 
to the former would be quite natural. DBirket Ma Milla, 2.¢., the pool of 
the water for Millo. There should, therefore, be no difficulty in 
recognising the present Birket Hamam al Batrak as occupying part of 
Millo. 

It was near this conduit connecting the two pools, that the Assyrian 
Rabshakeh stood and talked to the men on the wall, near the Fuller’s 
Field. 

Taking these facts into consideration, there seems to me little room 
left for doubt that the City of David, viz., Zion, including Millo, occupied 
the north-west portion of the City of Jerusalem. 

The first wall, I believe, started at al Jalfid, then on to the end of 
the scarped side opposite the so-called Tower of David, or Hippicus, near 
the present Jaffa Gate, and then in a straight line down the ’Alon to the 
south-east corner of the Muristan, and then onwards in a straight line to 
the present Damascus Gate, and then round, along, or just outside the 
present north wall to al Jalad. 

Recent excavations show the remains of such a wall, near al Jaltd, 
marked C on plan illustrating recent discoveries, near the top of ‘Alon, 
marked B on plan, in the Khan el Zeit below the Church of the 
Sepulchre and the Coptic Convent, marked F, and outside the present 
north wall above the Damascus Gate, marked D, 

The second wall to strengthen Millo was inside the first wall, see 
Conder’s Map of Ancient Jerusalem ; also Schick’s (Quarterly Statement, 
July, 1893, p. 191). 

The tombs of David and Solomon, as well as of the Kings of 
Judah buried with them, would necessarily be within the first wall 
enclosing the City of David. The ancient Jewish tombs now enclosed 
Within the present Church of the Sepulchre (and within the first wall as 

indicated) offer in every way the required features ; and little, if any, 
room can be left for doubt that they are the very sepulchres of David, 
and some of his successors. This view is, I am gratified to find, held by 
Major Conder. 

The theory, then, as to the tomb of Christ being within the present 
Church of the Sepulchre, becomes untenable.’ 


7 See Plan of Jerusalem to illustrate recent discoveries, published by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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THE JULIAN INSCRIPTION IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. 


By the Rev. Professor T. F. Wricur, Ph.D. 


Ar the meeting of the American Oriental Society, held March 29-31, 
1894, Professor Isaac H. Hall, Curator of the Metropolitan Museum, gave 
an account of a small bronze object which he likened to the head-end of a 
tenpenny cut nail. Upon the larger end is a figure resembling an | 
equestrian soldier. The length of the object is 3°7 centimeters. A hole 

passes through it. An inscription covers the four sides, two of the sides 
having one line each, and the other two having two lines each. Professor 

' Hall read thus— 


Se 


1. ATIOC KYPIOC 
2. IOYAIANW 
da. TW AOVAOYC 
' b. OVTWOOPOHTI 
4a. OKATOIKWNENBOHOIA 
b6 TW Y¥ICTW BOHOI 


Professor Hall put this into modern type and separated the words 
thus :—"Aytos xipwos | "Ivddv@ | r@ Soddov | vod r@ hoponte | 6 Karotkdy 
évBonbia | ro dior Bon. He spoke of the difficulty in the word 
poponrt, suggesting that it probably means “ supporter ” or “ furtherer,” 
and saying that he took r@ bier as a dative of manner or degree. 

A possible translation was this : “Holy Lord, who dwellest in help, 
help most loftily Julianus the supporter of thy servant.” 

In closing his note Dr. Hall said, “For what purpose the object was : 
made or used, or what more nearly was the purport of the inscription, I 
cannot determine.” 

Upon reading this note in the proceedings of the Society, I noticed 
with much interest that the inscription apparently contained a quotation 
from the Ninety-first Psalm, which begins in the Greek, ‘O xarouxdv év 
Bonbeia rod iWiorov. Psalm 90-1 in LXX, our 91st. . 

I knew that a tomb near the Damascus gate of Jerusalem bears the 
inseription— 


‘O KATOIKS EN BO TOY YY 


which must be read as a quotation of that verse. See Quarterly Statement, 
Palestine Fund, 1890, pp. 158 and 306. And see the inscription, No. 2672, 
of Waddington. This seemed to give a clue to a part of the inscription. 
The inaccuracy of all such inscriptions is remarked upon by every 
writer as due to the fact that Hebrews used a language, in writing which 
they had little facility. ; ; 
Wt As to the difficult word doponrt, I believe that it may be regarded as in 
it the same construction as the final fon. That word we must, of course, 
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render by “ help,” imperative. This is the commonest word in such inscrip- 
tions. No doubt it is a reference to a phrase found in Psalms Ixxix, 9 
cix, 26, cxix, 86, and elsewhere. In Waddington’s collection of 
Syrian inscriptions I have noted in forms of petition Bon@yrea, Bonde, 
Bonbav, BoerOav, BonOds, Bon, BonOnaor, BonOoi, éponOnoev, Bobécas, BonOnon, 
Boebav, Ban, Bone, and so on in many other places. 

Why the Seventy introduced this word in translating Psalm xci, 1, 
is not plain, but they did so, and thus the word occurs twice here without 
design. 

The simplest reudering of the whole is to make ¢opont: equivalent to 
gopew in 2 Aor. imp., =“ be favourable” :—“ Holy Lord, be favourable to 
Julian, thy servant ; thou that dwellest in the secret place of the Most 
High, give him aid.” 

If we modify the translation in order to make use of 7@ in 36, we 
must follow Dr. Hall more closely and say :—“ Holy Lord, to Julian who 
has been favourable to thy servants, give aid ; thou that dwellest in the 
secret place of the Most High.” 

As to the use of the object it is undoubtedly an amulet, to be worn 
upon the reck suspended by a cord through the hole. 

People also wear a blue bead suspended from the neck to defend them 
from the Evil Eye. Seals were often so hung, and are so worn to-day. 
See Kopp’s Paleographa Critica on Amulets. 

If we seek to go any nearer to this Julian we must think first of the 
emperor, commonly called the Apostate. It is a striking fact that Julian 
should have so favoured the Jews that they might well pray for him. To 
him, upon his ascending the throne and renouncing the Christianity of 
his uncle, Constantine, the Jewish religion appealed as a national cult, 
abounding in sacrifices such as he delighted in, When he learned that it 

could not be restored unless the temple were rebuilt, he gave orders that 
this be done, and in a letter to the nation he expressed pity for their 
misfortunes, condemned their oppressors, praised their constancy, declared 
himself their gracious protector, and expressed the hope that, after his 
return from the Persian war, he might come to Jerusalem and worship the 

ighty God, See Gibbon, Milman, Neander, Graetz. 

is letter was received with delight, and crowds gathered to rebuild 

the temple. At the same time they persecuted the Christians, called by 

Julian “the Galileans.” Julian was almost worshipped, and could his 

Onan “Address your fervent prayers for my empire to the Almighty 
reator of the universe,” have gone unheeded ? 

The temple was not rebuilt. The purpose of the Jews was thwarted 
by portentous events. Julian never returned from the Persian war. He 
reigned less than two years, and died in 363, But for some months at 
es he was undoubtedly an object of Jewish prayer. Is this equestrian 
soldier the emperor? Is the mark of which Professor Hall speaks as 
resembling a lion some legion-emblem of dragon, or wolf, or boar ? 

But “Julian,” as may be seen from the inscriptions already collected, 
was a common name in Palestine and Syria. On two graves near Beyrout 
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the name is found. At Bozrah, over Jordan, a Christian bishop of that 
name was famous. At the same place there is an inscription to the 
honour of a cavalry officer of that name. Another Julian was governor 
of Syria under Antoninus Pius, and he might be thought of as possibly 
our man. There was, however, a commander of cavalry at Palmyra by 
this name. Finally, there is a monument near Antioch to a Julian of the 
eighth legion. 

Had this inscription been found upon a tomb we should be obliged to 
exclude all Julians but the one resident near that place. As it is the case 
of an amulet, and as the cost of it would put it out of the reach of 
common people, I am inclined to think that we are in possession of a 
relic of the time of the Emperor Julian and of the temporary enthusiasm 
which was roused among the Jews over the promised restoration of their 
temple. 


Camprivar, Mass., U.S.A. 


— 


THE MOSAIC WITH ARMENIAN INSCRIPTION FROM 
NEAR THE DAMASCUS GATE, JERUSALEM. 


By A. 8. Murray, Esq., LL.D. 


THE mosaic recently found at Jerusalem and published in the Querterly 
Statement (1894, pp. 258-259), does not seem to me Byzantine, as 
Dr. Bliss is inclined to suppose (p. 261). In the drawing of the birds I 
do not find the degradation of forms so characteristic of Byzantine art. 
On the contrary, there is much that reminds me of a late classical spirit, 
Such as we expect in the period between Constantine and Justinian 
(A.D. 321—560). The general design of a great plant or tree growing out 
of & vase recalls a mosaic from Carthage now in the British Museum, 
Which can hardly be later than the early part of the 6th century, while 
“gain, the birds enclosed among the branches remind one in a measure 
of the early Christian sarcophagi. The domed building within one of 
the spaces Suggests the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and is not unlike 
the representation of it given on coins of a king of Jerusalem in the 
as century, though its outline is far more classic and refined on the 
mosaic. It is true that the habit of enclosing animal forms within circles 
formed by foliage was very frequent in Byzantine work, but equally 
it had been there derived from late classic times when drawing was far 
purer, and more like that of the new mosaic. The difficulty at present 
1s to reconcile this view of an early date with the Armenian inscription, 
which forms apparently an original part of the mosaic. 

With reference to this difficulty, a distinguished Armenian scholar, 
the Rey. 8. Baronian, of Manchester, has, in a very courteous letter to 
myself, discussed the various possibilities. He points out that the 
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Armenian alphabet was invented early in the 5th century (about 406 a.p.), 
and that paleographically the present inscription would, from the 
simplicity and grace of the characters, suggest a comparatively early 
stage in the history of that alphabet. Next, referring to another mosaic, 
with fragmentary Armenian inscriptions, found at Jerusalem in 1871, 
and also decorated with figures of birds and grapes, Mr. Baronian 
observes that in this instance the inscription indicates the tomb of 
Schouschanic, mother of Artavan. He proceeds: ‘‘Schouschanic (which 
means ‘a little lily’) was a name used and known in our history during 
the 5th century. More important, however, is the name of Artavan. 
In general, the manner of designating a person in such inscriptions was 
to add the names of the parents ; here the opposite method of adding the 
name of the son shows that the latter must have been a well known per- 
sonage in the East, and that, in fact, it must have been he who had erected 
the tomb. From these considerations I venture to accept as very 
probable the opinion of the Bp. Astouadzatour Ter-yohannesiantz, who, 
in his ‘Chronological History of Jerusalem,’ more especially that of the 
Armenian convent of St. James in that city (Ed. ‘Jerusalem,’ 1890, 
2 vols., in Armenian), says that this Artavan was the Artabanes of 
Procopius (‘Vand.,’ iv, 28), and Jornandes (‘Success.’ 149, 3), the slayer 
of Gouthar in Africa (A.D. 546), for which act he received from J ustinian 
the governorship of Africa, where he officiated for some time. This 
Artabanes is described by Procopius (‘Persian Wars,’ ii, 3) as an 
Armenian, and a son of John the Arsacide.” So that the age of Justinian 
would suit the inscription, and as that age was famous for its mosaic 
work, as Mr. Baronian remarks, we might be prepared to accept that 
date for the mosaic. 

Should, however, the style of the mosaic point to an earlier period, 
Mr. Baronian suggests that this view might find some support in the 
hame of “Esvaghan,” which occurs on another Jerusalem mosaic 
discovered some years ago, if Bp. Astouadzatour is right in claiming this 
“Esvaghan” as identical with the king of that name mentioned among 
others by the historian Moses of Chorene (“ Hist.,” iii, 54), where he 
states that Mesrob, the inventor of the Armenian characters, had gone 
on a visit to that king at his request, and had invented a special alphabet 
for the nation. ‘That would go to show that the Armenian inscriptions 
on the Jerusalem mosaics may very well be nearly contemporary with 
the first introduction of the alphabet. Mr. Baronian quite allows that 
there are certain difficulties with this name of Esvaghan as it occurs in 
the mosaic. But these difficulties, I gather from his letter, would be 
surmounted if we could positively, on the strength of the workmanship, 
assign the mosaics, as I am at present inclined to do, to about the time 
of Justinian, or a little before that. 

The word for word translation of the inscription as given by 
Mr. Baronian, is: “For memory and salvation—of all the Armenians 
whose names knows Lord.” 


GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM NEAR TRIPOLI FOR- 
WARDED BY DR. HARRIS. 


With Explanation by A. 8. Murray, LL.D. 


érous nav’ pnvos AmAXaiov €k’ eyevvien 
Koupas 1) Kai Avreydva Ovydrnp Anun- 
rplov Tov Kai Edrixou raperyorm\ou 
pytpos "Ayan Zwxpdrovs* oi rai- 
rns yoveis avéOnxay pynuns ydpw 
¢hoacav érn 6 peradddéacayr bie 
roo (uv rov ... AmedAalov &’ 

Oe eAne> as @avaro... 


“In the year 438, the month Apellseos 27th day, was born Kouras, 
called also Antigona, daughter of Demetrios, called also Eutichos, a 
dealer in salt fish, and of her mother Agathe, daughter of Socrates. Her 
parents have erected this to her memory, she having lived 9 years, and 
Jiaving died in the year 447 (the month) Apelleos 5th A ecu ke 

The year 438 of the Syrian or Saleucid era, which began in 312 B.C., 
would be about 126 A.D, in our reckoning. The girl whose epitaph this is, 
lived, the inscription says, nine years. The last line of the inscription had 
referred to her death, possibly in some way expressive of the grief it had 
caused, but only a few letters remain. The name Eutichos, or Eutiches, 
is a late form of Eutychos, or Eutyches. Instead of the accusative in 
line 6, the grammatical construction required the dative, but such slips 
were quite common in those days ; as was also the formula with which 
a second name was introduced 7 kai or rod Kat, which I have translated 
“called also.” In some instances we find the full formula 6 Kadovpevos. 


ST. CUTHBERT’S CROSS. 
By Rev. J. T. Fowuer, F.S.A. 


Here in Durham we do not know the cross with a round in the centre 


represented as “St, Cuthbert’s” in the Quarterly Statement for J anuary, 
1895. 


By the above term we understand two different things :— 


1. A close representation of the pectoral cross found on the body of 
St. Cuthbert in 1827. 


————<—=—— «6§~L Pte. 
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INSCRIPTION FROM NEAR 
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REE] 


G 


‘IIOd1uy, AVAIN WOUA NOILAIMOSNT Maguay 


ad el . a 


NE oN XW 


NN 


UN 


eho 


Se 


ACE Nil 
tan) AQIS 


oi 
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2. A cross formee quadrate, that is, with the four arms somewhat 
expanded from the centre to the ends, and with a square in the 
centre, as in the arms granted to the University of Durham at 
the time of its foundation.. This cross is derived from one on 
the ancient seal of the Prior and Convent, which is not much 
unlike the actual pectoral cross in general form. 


Bisuop HAtrie.p’s Hatt, 
DuRHAM. 


LATIN INSCRIPTION IN THE WALL OF NEBY DAUD, 
JERUSALEM. 


way te tail r 
(January “ Quarterly Statement,” p. 25.) 


Ni hie ae 
il a ist 


(s)ov1 O(pTUMO) M(AXIMO) SARAPIDI 

PRO SALUTE ET VICTORIA 

IMP(ERATORIS) NERVAE TRAJINI CAESARIS 
OPTUMI AUG(USTI) GERMANICI DACICI 
PARTHICI ET POPULI ROMANI 

VEXILL(ARIUS) LEG. II CYR(ENAICAE) FEcrIr, 


To Jupiter Sarapis, Best and Greatest, for the safety and the victory 
of the Emperor Trajan and of the Roman people, a standard bearer of 
the Third Legion (Cyrenaica) has made this. 

A, 3. Mi 


GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN., 


By the Rev. W. Ewrna. 


Edited by A. G. Wricut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Soutsr, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 
(Continued from p. 60.) 


No. 49. Over door of Church, in process of building, 1892 (Wadd., 2513). 
KuABAB. 


5 

Aippos XOpov ouv 
4, 

Mary kat LLOpw 


>| > an ad ld 
kai "Adpiavw TEKVOtS 


KAIAAPIANYTEKNOLE 


EKTHCEINTOMNHM! . éxTyoev TO pn me- 
Quorackeherimeys — | ov. opas, Eeve. TLNTE TE- 
BHTACAIWON® 

POY MYXION omen Agel | [3 os sake 
ETEYEA'N@> ™ pov meby ov 6omov a[ bz Joe 
érev[ E Jar 


tn ’ 
On7as ; aimvos faka- 


This copy appears to be better than Waddington’s. 
The differences in reading are: line 1—Tdppos 
line 2—2idp@ p Wada 
line 7—vixtov 
“ Hairmos, the son of Sithros, with Malchus and Sithros and Hadrian, 
his children, built the tomb. Thou seest, stranger; why art thou 
astonished? They fashioned a secret abode for a happy eternity.” 
Khabab is identified by Waddington (No. 2512) as the ancient “ABiBa 


(ef. No. 56). 
The inscription ends with two hexameter lines. 


No. 50. Over door in native house (Wadd., 2515). KHaBas. 


° }4 AX 1 XA Q0CXAAHOY 
OIKOAOKLHCETWOGEW | 
EK Twn 1Alwy 


Manrerya0o0s Xaapov 
. ed ~- -~ 
orkocounoe TH Oew 


> ~ tor 
Ek TWVY LOLwYV 


“ Maleichathos, the son of Chaamos, built (this) for the god at his own 
expense.” 


GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


No. 51. In court of Sheikh’s house. KHABAB, 


On capital :— 


Zacé[os | Taaolv ex |onoev 
[ru] Oew "Aéal bw | 


----------> 


Below :— 


(1) Atos *Avvydov texvyTHS 
(2) pvna09 | 


MNNCBH | 


\ 


gn. 2% oe see 


“ Zaedos, the son of Tasos, made this to the god Adad; Aielos the son 
of Annelus was the craftsman. 


May he be remembered.” 


"Y zatdas 


AloKAHTIAN ; Avordytiavod 70 » Kal 
MAZIMIAN GV TOZ CEB | Makquavod 75 ¢ YeB(acrav) 
AVRowpocady 1AOVBOV Adp. Odpos *Aouidou Bov(Xeu77s) 
TO ToVxjonefie 1O42WN € 70 Toux(e)iov && ciétwr 
Tothcen érotnacy 


The date is 303 a.p., making it probable that Khabab was in Syria 
after 295 a.p. That it was always in the province is seen from this date 
and those of 56 and 59. See P€. II. 

Tuxeiov is a temple of the goddess Toxy (Fortune), who was held in 
high honour in the province. | 
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No. 53. Over window in house, brought from Zebireh. Kuapas. 


QHMoCI0€ 2+~ 
[FOC KA TESKCVCA [_] 
ALCEOVH EIN YIMON 


Mevé |éypnos “I[a]oovos 
cate[ a |xev[_a]oa 


Leovy[p|udve vi(i) por[w] 


No. 54. In street, brought from Kerftah. KHABAB. 


The second and third words s2em to be read ale on “Ibn Talim” 
(cf. No. 81); the last word seems to contain the element al(\) “God.” 


No. 55. Over door of house. KuHasas. 


FAY ToY 
ENTOPA 
{NH HEIohW. 


cal id ‘ ~ 

6 eiva vrép élavT0d 
» . 
[ceria lev ro 


pevnciov 


—_ ——. =) 9 
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No. 56. Br 


} —~ se) 


ought from Zebireh (= Wadd., 2512). Kauasas, 


OYAIAMONACTOY KYPIOYAY TO 
KPATOPOCA.LCEOY HPOYAN © | 
NINOY KAICAPRK BPTTANIKOYT |E. 


ATYXEADIKoAoMHCAN AP IC 
HNOIKAIAXIPHNOIoIATIOE 0/1 
KIOYABIBUNCUNKIABACCOC VTE! A 


“Yrrép ewrTnplas k(ai) aiwy t= 

ov Gtapovas 70d kuptov Abto- 
kpatopos M(d)p(Kxov) Leovrnpov *Av7w- 
vivov Katoapos Bpitarixod 7- 

a Tuxéa oixodomnoay *Apto- 

qvoi Kai “laxdipnvoli oi ard éror- 
clov “ABiBnviv Kat Basaos, wx[az}éas 
Leovnpov 70 6 Kai [B]aXBevov p’ 

The date of this inscription is 213 a.p. (see No. 52). 

The stone reads PAABINOY in the last line by mistake. 

From this inscription the ancient name of Khabab is found, viz., 
ABiBa, Waddington regards the ’Apionvei and "Taxdipnvoi as two Arab 
tribes, who were vassals of the inhabitants of Khabab. 

“ For the safety and everlasting preservation of the Lord the Emperor 
Marcus Severus Antoninus Cesar Britannicus the Arisenoi, and 
lachphirenoi, the dependents of the Abibenes and Bassos built the 


temples of Tuche in the consulship of Severus for the fourth time, and 
= ” 
Balbinus for the second time. 


ents 


No. 57. In an arch in Priest’s house ; from Zebtreh, 


KHABAP. 
ILIONT OY 
‘Cc Tw NT APY Oa |pat ovtov (7) €r(e)i obéis GOdvatos 
irae tov capO.... paov.. dvtow Kanijs 
INKA AKC 


CNN ul avaolslooL lis [eVjeas [ey 1 


The inscription is very incomplete. 


\ 
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No. 58. Over door in house. KHABAB. 


HALIM OCKAIAHo¥ Ma£inos Kacapov 
K AIA MOV FV HERE A] Karapov é[re]ue[A Jeca | 
Aovyetvos [ot] codopmol 8 } | 


For the omission of the first syllable of oikodépos, ef. Wadd., 2397. 
No. 59. On south end of new Church from Zebeir. KHABAR. 
étovs s' Ko- 

» obov 


| Ka(/)oxpos 


~o 


The date is 181 a.p. See No. 52. 


No. 60. In wall of Jami’ (w-ol>)- Sor. 


Mr AOHTYXH 
HOkOMOMATOYojKoyeniTEe- | 
ABDOHD |ATOPAC AIANOYCYND KOY 
KATICKANNHAOPKAINPICKOY GE 
AOKAAC/YKAILZOPEOY LAr NOY 
DIOLKHTVONTHC HH TPoKwy IAC 
ETOYCAJAKOLCIACTOYEIKOCTOY 
NPWTO [vy TACENAPXELAC 


oS 


"Ayadn Tixy 
y o(f)Koéoma 700 ‘oko emiten(€) a On 
éia “Arjopas Atavod avvé(¢)Kov 
xa{i] “Ioold] ’Avvndov Kai Iptoxov 
@Piro0xddov Kai Zopéov Mayvov 
dtoccynT@v 78 PyATpOKwhLLAS 
crouvs duxoocotactod eixoat00 
mpwrov Ths €mapxecas 
From the dates in Nos. 61 and 65, it is seen that Stir was in the province 
of Syria until the year 295 A.p. From this inscription, which dates in the 
22st year of the province (7.¢., Arabia), 326 a.D., and from No. 66, which 
| dates in the same way, it is clear that Sar must have been included in the 
district of Syria, which was annexed to the province of Arabia about the 
year 295 A.D. 
| For civdixos, see Wadd., 1176, and for pnrpoxwpia, see Wadd., 2414. 
“With good fortune! The building of the house was completed by the 
Syndic Agores son of Aianos, and Isos the son of Annelos, and Priscus 
the son of Philokalos, and Zoreos the son of Magnus, governors of the 
| village district in the 221st year of the province.” 
Ought we to read Acayédpas in line 3? 


é —— hh hl = —_— 
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No. 61. In Kasr esh ShemAli. Sér. 


€TOVC) RAVPHNIOVANTONIN | 
OVCEB*SAVPeNT OkoINoNot koao | 
MACAN METATWNEPHC KENON Tey | 
No€w MARAEIKADCVE SECT DTW | 
| NPlovaé PEN TIANOVARICOVKA 
MANE | XAGOVMALOPOSKAICEMNeP 
| WNIOVAOPIAN{OVMAZIMOVKAI A 
|| CAAMoVABEIROV 


érous ve M. Adpydcou ’Avtovevov 
YeP(acr0d) Lavpwy 7o Kowov oixobopacav 
peta tv OpyoKevortwy 

Oe Maderxd0ov éhesrwrwy 

['(acov) “lovdcov) (T)epertidvov Adaov 
ca[t] MaXevxa0ov Maiopos kai 
Yeumpwviov “Aépravod Makcuov Kai 
*"Ac\apmou ’A BetBov 


The date is 161 a.p. (see No. 60). This inscription gives us the 
ancient name of Sir, viz., Saura. Maleichathus is a very common name 
in the district, but Waddington has no example of an inscription to a god 
Maleicathou (for the termination ¢f. Avpou). See, however, his No. 2367. 

Should we understand Atoov as gen. of Atons = "Ingots? For this 
form see Fore.-De-Vit’s Onomasticon. 

“Tn the 15th year of M. Aurelius Antoninus Augustus, the community 
of Saura, along with the worshippers of the god Maleichathonu, built (the 
temple ?), The overseers of the work were C. Julius Terentianus Ausus 
and Maleichathus Maior and Sempronius Hadrianus Maximus and 
Aslanus Adeibus.” 


No. 62. In street. Str. 


Ovéis HA 
MéiAvVRTMECA OR 
AQ UAE SS TONARIC 
E\O LEGqNPcVR |e 


Tovefi] Hammo[ni] M. Aur. Theodor[us] a 
quaest(ijonar(i)is leg(ionis) III Cyr(enaciae) 


— lll 
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No. 63. In threshing floor. Sér. 


- acd 

, 
eee MyH 
' 
-THp Wa- 


“VTWV 


No. 64. In cellar of house. Str. 


= SS 
AY PMAPKEANOC CAR oy MPALEMATEYTT ib, f 
THNOMENCLETHAEN! EENACK FETEGAME egy 
TON BAC IAEATAMgfAYTONTEAE YTHCALENE K [>< O~ 
Ton TWHAETWMAPREA MelPZABEA GPO PAY 1 OY 
KALETICIICAME NAY TOY MNHMHNENNPOr SENN IC 


XAB © 


AYA 
HEHOHIN 


Left side :— 
[Zlav cai Ppovev 
Right side :— 
Xazpe mapoeita 
Centre — 


Avp(iXw0s) MapxeXXos Saddov wpaypmarevty(s) 

yle)jvopecvos €7 nN ei Edvyns we eEehavyns but 

Tov Baca Tapapav7ov redevtiaas (x)vel yea 

TO TTD pa eyw Mapxe\Xo[s €]Eaéeos atirod ; 

Kal eroamoamev abtod pvijany ¢(n)rpocOev z[q]s avrs nel e|y 


Zav xai dpovav, which is here entirely inapplicable, seems ‘to be used 


without any idea of the meaning. 


érotr,capev may possibly be for éromoduny, éLepavns is for Eaidyns. 
“ Living, and in his right mind.” 

“* Hail, passer-by.” 

“ Aurelius Marcellus, son of Salos, after being a steward for 30 years 


abroad, died suddenly by the doing of (or “for”) King Gamarautos. I, 
Marcellus, his cousin, brought home the body, and we (or 
tomb before our courtyard.” 


“cc 


K 


I”) made his 
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No. 65. Over door in house. Str. 


H PWAAY MOYCT PATOTIEAAPAHCANTUNTI EWN 


KONWNEITONKAIETFATIWTWNKAICTPATHTHEAC |{ | 
BACIAEIMETAAWATPINMAKYPIWATPINNAL YIOL ENOIHCEN-L 


con 


e U A > U a Ld 
Hpwéa [A]ipov otpatoreéapxyoavte immewr 
~ ~ ‘ 
Kolwveit@yv Kai otpatiwtiy Kai otpaTnyyoas 
a ’ , es > , wy ’ r 
Baovte? peyady ’Aypizra Kupiw "Aypirmas vios éTomoev (€rec) « 


The date is 69 A.D. (see No. 60). 
(The troops here described as Coloneitae may have been from Ptolemais. 
W. R. Paton.) 


+ ATIOC A\ONTIDY 


BoHO/H Kw NKWM 
+X MBOLEYTOAA toy 


“Aris Atvovro[s] 

Bone): aay Kw 

TuuBos EbtoXndov © 
()pdely) &xi aie «Bl iva 
éx[olus w[@'] THs é€rap( yeas) 
xpi “Hrcas Bapaye[ws, 


4 in line 5 is doubtful, but the year 564 «4.p. corresponds to the 12th 
year of ah indiction (see No. 60). 

“Saint Liontius help our village.” 

“The tomb of Eutolmios.” 

“ Written in the 12th indiction in the 459th year of the province by 
the hand of Elias, son of Barach.” 
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No. 67. In wall of old Mosque (= Wadd., 2457). Lusszt. 
Nok YNOWFPAINAC 


BEPNIKIANCC VAAN 
AXOVCAMCOVEICE - 


NIAPot HPofov 
APACCONITAAION 


70 xuvov Vpatvas Maftmos..- cess 
Bepyixcavo(s) Lupp- Beprvixcav[ os]. ..-. 
-dxov Sapucov ’Ecce(ov) “Apepos "A. i cesies « 
Niépos “Hpedov Fipeedo[ es]... sss vee 
"Apéos Oduradiouv Lvpaxos 


This is a list of the citizens of the town of Agraena (Djrein). 


No. 68, Arch of old house (= Wadd., 24574). Luspern. 


TO Kowwov Kw LNs 


' Tok Pinokix= Sit 
© AFPAINHC Aypunys 
+ €MOlIHCENE eTrotnaoev 
TTIpAe MAGIAI erimehta Pire- 
TMoyRAPA AC -xrov Lapado(v) 
KAITIBE€ rv 
. 4 pi ad kai TiBepiov... 


’ Waddington’s conjecture T:Bepiov ’Ay[pir}ra seems from the “ductus 
litterarum ” to be wrong, but it is impossible to tell what the words are. 

“The community of the village of Agraena made (this). The work 
Was superintended by Philippus Gaphalus and Tiberius.” 


No. 69, Over old doorway (= Wadd., 2456). LuBBEIN. 


, ETOVEIBIKVPION KAICAPOC 
ANE PATE. + av TOKVNONAPPAINHC ERG 
HCEN B€EWAVKOVAINAATWNOC 

KALA BoVNoV 


erovs 13’ Kuptov Kadoapos 

"Are[E]aveLpo lv to Kuvov ’Aypatyns ére- 

-yoev Oew Avpov 6a) I\dtwvos 

kai ’ABovvou 

The date is 233 4», ‘This inscription and No. 70 show that Lubbein 
formed part of the province of Syria till 295 a.p. at least. It was 
probably incorporated in Arabia after that date. 
K 2 


a i. ied 
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No. 70. Over old doorway. (= Wadd., 2455). LusBErn. / 


ETOVC I@AKVPIOV A 
4 ys rR HCE NO WAV MAVOIAAVP. 


NAAITWNOLRAPRAPOV. ATABOVNOVXA IRAN © 
16 POTRAMEWN 


— — 


-——— 


crous ca’ xuptov [M. Adp.] ’A[ ytwvedvov Yef | 
zo Kowov "Aypaivys éexotycey We)w Avpav éca Aidp. 
II\dtwvos BapBapov Kai ’ABovvov Xapavo(v) 
iepoTamewmy 
The first line is restored after Wetzstein’s copy. Ad@ov is the usual form. 
The date is 157 a,p. See No. 69. 


No. 71. On the side of an old sarcophagus which at some time has 
been used as a lintel. LuBBEIN. 


s —— =e a ———— = 
——— = ge SSS 


YWNIA TE KAIEMMENIO 
kohAo SovNPOF Ew ENFLIE Y-vIC ToC) 
ZWNTAKE @ANONTAE TEIMA “m= F 


> 7 ~ ta 7 ’ i . > X , 

ex | Twyv teotwyV mpovol¢ \a TE KaL E77 LLE ta 
~ . wn “ 

Ko[ « Joéou 7 poyeveatepou viov Us 


ur ») ‘ . U 
Cavta Ke Oavovta eretma 


“ At his own private expense (this) was designed and carried out by 
Comodus, the elder son, who honoured him both alive and dead.” 


No. 72. In private house. JERAIN. 


*Extw- 
pos Aol. .- 
ov Tadp- 


adov 


Jerain seems to be Agraena. See No. 67 
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No. 73. In Courtyard. JERaln. 


’ 
iin Or oe TwWVLtOS 
« TOUS av 


Pada\os ’Aucpouv éronaev 7(9] ’"Arapyntis 


No. 74 (= Wadd., 2457). Damer EL ’ALIAn. 

: Eis 6 Oews w 

BwyOov ToBec- 

n cis THY viKxobompy, 

HEICTHNo|koAcHH ~ iy c& iélov oikodopyaev* 

HNIEKE = 1A1ON of koAOM H . Kl 0 BoOéoas e[s] THY oikodomny 
Ere eeruvot ke} BonOyan «(e) é[s] tovs yanou[s 

[rapt] 


The Spelling shows that the dedicator of the stune was almost ignorant 
) of Greek ; Oeds § Bondar. 

“God is one, who helped Tobeias in the building which he built at his 
own expense. May the helper in the building help him also in his 
marriage.” Gadrathe appears to be the name of Tobeias’ wife. 
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No. 75 (Wadd., 2452), Damer Ex ’ALIAH. 


— 


af BECITEVFA HCMLACAXNHCCYK joy " 


AV PoYPANICOYVAB Hill lay 
oo IKIWNTTON 
WNTOANHHAKAI TH 
NAYAHNKAITONENON 
TARA KoNKAIRWINA E 
@PYTHCEN KAI TOI Viol C 

HMTATIAPEOWKEN KAI 


« ea 
ievd. 6 [ex] oTovels Masayvys cuuBiou 
Avp. Odbpavi(o)s OvaBy- 
Nov €& oikle)iwy wév- 
wy TO a Kal 7) 

. 4 s s ,. ’ 

vy avdynv Kat Tov éevop- 
Ta \NaKov Kat [o]ucava €- 
pitycerv Kal Tots viotes 


‘ 
peTaTrapebwKev Kai 


Waddington takes the top line as being the last one of the inscripti 
misplaced, and reads for uevd € the hopeless . . werde. The wpelinine’ - 
however, is found for ivd (indiction) so that the inscription may be re " ‘ 
it stands without change. P ri 
“In the 5th indiction, by the care of Masachne, his wife Aureliu 
. j . é 
Ouranius, the pry a: at his own expense, erected the monument 
and the court, and the cistern in the court, and planted the tig or chard 
and transferred it to his sons, and... » een 
Waddington remarks that this inscription w 
: es as found on the same wall 
as the metrethgas > ane has €n a fig orchard in the courtyard and 
a cistern i mpi are numerous in Damet el *Aliah, and necessa 
owing to its distance from “ny watercourse, = 


No. 76, (Wadd., 2453). Damer vi,’Auian. 


~~ 


‘ALO)yva 7H cvpéLe] 
Taprvyndos [M- 
ovatepov| to zp- 


omv\Xov avéOnKev, 


1) ONC Porere rg la 
LOAN Kya 


\ 9 SE eee 
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No. 77. Over old doorway, Damet EL ’ALIAH. 


There is no God but God. Mohammed is the Apostle of God. 
AMT Spey dree al Naty 


The Mohammedan confession of faith in modern characters. The 
lower line is older perhaps. 


ete AY at 


“In the name of God the merciful.” 


No. 78. In wall of house. Damet EL ’ALIAH. 


td 
Site Xuviov ape| oButepou ? ol- 
’ 
TH KEV 
, r > ’ as 
év Onarel¢ |pLa AMEMTTWS Kab 
~ . > , ‘ ® 
Kkatws eV [ exreecnea Kal é€- 


~ 
vioxune| a bad. O16 8 af e-0/6 Be. 0 
U ¥ 
ex 7 Ov i|éL wv EKTLOEV 2... 20 


eet ee at a 
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No. 79. In wall of house. DaAmert Et ’ALIAH. 


“ENE MELKIARAIEVACK | v. 
Specie cay EKTIE 4 


"A déos Advou Brox wrv77)s 

’ 
cat “Opepos XKotov KatacKev- 
, . a wn . > , 
a\ oa \avres TOV vla|ov car[ ds Kal aMeuTTws 
é€v erverkia Kal cbéoxta oat 
, ~ ’ , y 
ex Tey léiwv éxti[ cay 

ul 

fev Matos xaLpw 


eret TKO’ 


Biok@Avrys, an armed policeman, 


The date is 482 a.p, The use of the provincial era shows that Damet 
el ’Aliah was in Arabia after 295 a.p. It had originally been in Syria. 

“ Addos, the son of Danos, the police officer, and Homeros, the son of 
Skotos, having furnished the temple, well and faultlessly, fairly and 


rightly. . . built at their private expense for the sake of a memorial in the 
327th year (of the provinee).” 


No. 79a. In wall of house. Derr Dama. 


BAT PAOu GLCEAGYABONIEPEVT JIKIOACH 


HEEN 


Baypa0oos ’Eaovaéov icpeLis] [o]ixodouyncer 


f 
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No. 798. In wall of house. Derr Dama. | 


mm YO JHA POO oT Ht * 


GTC ATW ECBEVEVT EFA 


iTWwUXYUcCKov AOCTHO 
Ted +a J011c +r @ Sor 


. €o0XNOS.. 
~« Moammor... 
The inscription is very incomplete. 


No. 80. In old wall. HarraAn. 


No. 81, Over door of old church (Wadd., 2464). Harran. 


TY ATI Nw AN“NBINQ ATE TYC VE FUNHCOIEOFPATAC + 


2s 


[A Joapydos Tadéuov 
pidrapx(o)s cxtigev 70 pap7(t prov) 


ees 


700 dyluy “lwavvou iv(ixtievos) a tod crous vey’. 
Mvyc0cc 0 ypayras « 
The d: : ; ta 
€ date ig 568 a.p. The other inscriptions from this place, 


nh a Pr 84, 85, are all after 295 a.p., and date by the provincial era. 
addington gives one of 209 A.D. dating by the reigning emperor, 
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Hence Harran must have been in the province of Syria till 295 a.p., and 
thereafter in the province of Arabia. 

“ Asarelos, the son vf Talemos, the head of the tribe, founded this 
memorial of the martyrdom of St. John in the first indiction of the 
463rd year of the province. May he that inscribed it be remembered.” 

For the Arabic, see Halévy, Melanges, where this inscription is discussed. 


No. 82. In side of native divin (Wadd., 2465). HarrAy, 


| 7 

, 

. 
_ BIATw@NoIkoyeco \ 
YNPOMNAPOCILOENTT i 
/1|PECBYTEPOCAYTO : 

JY KATACTLCKPE TC 

YX OMENWNAT ON . ; 
OYANLCOLKOAOM~ C ; : 

- i 


-0 


° 5 a “ ie y, ‘a é io 
+ Avpos avijp ays tobe via éecuar’ eiavTw 
” ’ a ; 
ol tovwy ¢& idiwy Kai dolwy Kanatwy oikov Oeod 
, al bal ~ 
mporrapoWev mpeaBtepos adtod Katactas Xpevatod Coddos- 
Sane > a « e ot = ’ 
A wry evxomevwv dol 618 Juss (sic) epax mv ps Q 
wv 
Ovdris oixodopmos. 


Waddington’s copy gives the letters outside the panel as A@ Tpaivy boi. 
He reads in 9-10 Xpicrod dodXos, dvi, and gives up the rest as hopeless. 
ae transcribe according to this reading, and translate : “paying the price 

. ” . ; i 
of 100 drachmee. But, following metre alone and disregarding engraver’s 
errors, and words inserted, like oi (cp. No. 112), contrary to metre, we 
may read 
4 > , ~ ¢ o 
Avpos avip ayos réde puna edeipar éavT@ 
> , 
, mévev €€ iiwv Ka€ dui@v Kapdrov 
otkov Geov mpotrdpole mpeaBurepos avTov xaTaoTas 
Xpecorov Sovdocivyny edyopévv....-- 

The lengthening effect of accent in mévav and mpeoBirepos is note- 
worthy. 

“Aumos, a holy man, built this tomb for himself out of his own 
earnings and pious labours, in front of the house of God, the elder of 
which he was, discharging the service of Christ, according to a vow. . 
Ulpius was the architect.” 


—_—_———————————————————— eee 
* 
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No. 83. In wall. HarraAn. 


This inscription is quite undecipherable. 


No. 84. On side of street, near Church (Wadd., 2463). HarrAn, 


SSS ee . 
MITEVXAPICTACKAIL NHMPHIMHC 
—=l|TIPoON ofr @PpenoYAYMOYKEOLA APA 
NNBACOYKAIAME POY OYABHA OY 


KAIANAM oY MAPKIAN oYI01 Y H 
TTWNEYE AECOHTOKOIN ON Tl O 
—=—j] AoXIONHYAIAETOYCESBTHC E | 


a ’ 

dvi ebxaptotias Kat myyeys 

v = 
apovo(ia) Topézov Avmov Ké ’O€apa 
oe") ‘ » ‘d > U 

a ) 

AjvBacov Kai Apepov Or aBnXov 
kai ’Avanov Mapxtavot 6rorky- 
~ . , ) ‘ 
Tay, éreNecOyn TO KOoLWOY TaY- 


s r Paw “~ U * 5! la . 
OoXLOV, ivé(ucte@vos) ta, eTous 69/3 Ths érapxe[as 


The date is 397 a.p. See No. 81. 
See No, 85, 


aaa hs 3, Waddington reads OvAmavod, but this copy confirms Wetz- 
hid : © reads as above. He has ANNHAOY as first word of the 
pr Bee. Nos. 84-5 prove that the year 292 of Bostra began 1 Sept., 
aa é ; therefore year 1 began 22 March, 106 A.p., about which time the 
BY ao vernor must have entered on office. Kubitschek (in Pauly’s 

Cal-Lneyel, gy, 4 era) declines to accept this result, and holds to 
March 22, 125, as the beginning. 


’ 
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No. 85. Over built up door (Wadd., 2462). Harray. 


ee rae 
KEHNA AH CHPONOIAHAZ I Movorex 
KALBAAXKABG0CYREKMEPOYKENPIC KON 
Diol KHTWNETENE C OH TOOHN oC BION 
MANA OXIONETOYC CIBTHC BOC Ne H 


Ny nN 
INS 
oa 


dvti Tos evyxaprotias , 
Ke pvnuens, mpovora Makduov "OyeCou q 
Kai MaXex[ a ]9ov ce “Apépou Ké Iptoxou ‘ 
dtorknt@y, eteheaOn TO én| wu loovor . 
mavéoxiov, erovs 9/3 Tis Boo| 7 |py- : 
v@v, ivd(icriwevos) re . 


The date is 397 a.p. See No. 81. 

“Tn great gratitude and remembrance by the care of Maximus Ogezos, 
and Maleichathus and Amerus, and Priscus, the managers, the public 
hostel was completed in the 292nd year of Bostra, in the 10th (and 11th, 
No, 84) indiction.” 


No. 86. In Sheikh’s house. Harran. 


AIA Mrwr res! 
Cl 


4. 


— ie 
eee 


= 87, line 1. 
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No. 87. In inner court of Sheikh’s house.. HarrAn, . 


GX AIAFE NM TWwrréH 
SO WLHCENMEWPKA IS 
ff! 1 WNKAIAUTUN TA 
Gf, PICAYTOYCY.N KATAT 1 
YZ} ENTWRETH MNHP~ 
ASI oY B\AEPIECVOAICA G A 


SE —— OE 


J=xoVNK IAT T PIC 


= 


, Cd ’ ‘ 
oiklodounocy Mewp Kat 


, ta7 ’ ' 
c€ |iddwv KaMaTwWY, TA | 
Eas xw |pis avtow ouvvKatate [ Oc | 
na? >. on ~ , 
a0at unee |v a] €v TWOE TW uvypl ce. 
, a’ ’ 

Oapol« OvaXepte oveis aOa{ vazo |s 

« ’ hb 
dv €e Ts dvzim[pacoy | ? éwol ex 

i 


’ . , a 
Taper xpuat jou OUVKLAS TPES 


This and No. 115 are examples of tombstones fixing fines for violation. 
“hey appear to be rare in this district. The part to the right is unintel- 
ligible, 

“Meor (= Maior) built it from his own earnings, ordering that no 
ne but himself is to be laid in this tomb. Courage, Valerius, no one is 
mmortal, If any one acts contrary to this rule he shall give to the 


treasury 3 ounces of gold.” 


No. 88, Over door. ’AHRY. 


+ vou 


. ooaTy 
oe. WKEV 
This is possibly the cther half of Wadd 2441, which would then read : 
i dew Avnov 
| [M Joace[ p]os "Ary- 
-ov avel 0 |\nxev 


2 ae! 
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No. 89. In wall. ’Aury. 


E 1 OVCFAD PIANO 


: tris é “Adpravoo 


The date is 121 a.p. See No. 93. 


No. 90. In wall. ’Anry. 


PE! 
" MAPE .. 
A8\H AOHI .. 


APE |\l Reel. <- 


This inscription is undecipherable. 
No. 91. In wall. *Aury. 


é& iédas éa)ravas “E.. 
-n Moatepov 2 Se as: 
ext |eoev éalv |77 avn en- 


Cd 
“Ss €veKka 


“A Bool s Mo| acééXov ? 
O[euos] ’Oadu- 5. 


ov o[ ixodo |unoer 


i 
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No. 93. Very rough stone, and hidden in wall (= Wadd., 2439). ’Aury. 


ST OKPAT © POCKOM OAD 


PVP /0Ykal CAPO K AX I PEICI 
AS OYWACCA INHNU¢ IPE 


ETUN VINWNEYCER WN f 


ezous . « ad |roxpazopos Kopoéol[v 

"Avrwrecvou k Jupdov Kadoapos K[\]. IIpeco[ «- 
tavos?...|a0ov P(v)AC(js) "Ocawynvity Oe 
Ae ex | Tip Lec ]wr evac (eras) [xape]v 


Waddington’s restoration 6e6 in line 3 becomes very doubtful, as 
this copy has distinctly PE for his @E. The date must be between 
176 A.p. and 192 A.p. From this and Nos. 89, 94, 104, 105, 109, it is seen 
that ’Abry must have been in Syria till 295 a.p. Afterwards it was 
probably incorporated in Arabia. 


NT Ic NI 
nero 3 


"Ezovs [7] ’Avz[w]»- 
etvou el Blacrob 
"Avyyr[os } KedXco- 
Bavov z[ 00 | NaeBad- 
ov é« [7r@]y iélwv 
[aveOnKe |v evoe- 
(Beas Xap) 
The date is 140 a.pv. See No. 33. The stone is now broken in two, 


and a good deal mutilated, but was perfect when seen by Waddington. 
It was recently broken up by masons from Schweir., 


i te SS ie “wi = ' f oe = + 
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No. 95. In old wall. ’Anry. 


Small piece of larger inscription. It is quite undecipherable. 


No. 96. In old wall. ’Anry. 


el uw “House of (or, perhaps, “built by ”) U: mm ‘A 
verse Durais ; 
ali La -» on whom God have mercy.” 


Durais, dimin. of dars (name for the young of certain animals), oecw re 
ina proverb. 
The last word is illegible (to us). 


No, 97. In old wall (=Wad L., 2448), ’Aury, 
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No. 98. Near gateway (=Wadd., 2445). ’Anry. 


—— 


OYA- AEZANAPoOC 
OYET PANOC Aer rae 
ATTOO TI TION 0 C ee 


KA1OYAPACMEARC Y 
NBIOCE TIoIHCA N 


@ 


d 
® 


@ 


Otros) "AXCEavépos 

ovetpavos Ney(udvos) y' [Tadd\cxjs] 
avo omtiovos 

kat ON wia) Pacacedy ov- 


> , 
vBwos eTotmmoav 


This copy gives éroinvay, Waddington’s éroincer. 

The name of the legio III Gallica appears to have been erased from 
this inscription, as in several other instances. . 

“Ulpius Alexander, a veteran of the legio III Gallica, formerly an 
optio, and Ulpia Phasaiele, his wife, erected this.” 

Optio is explained, Paul. ex Fest., p. 184, thus :—“a person whom a 
centurion or decurion selects for himself to manage his private affairs, so 
a8 to admit of his being able to devote himself to his military duties.” 

Phaséele, a name in Wadd., 1928. 


POQy ]évec 
| “Aé |p a]vos 
[Tad ]uvpyves 


; Ogenes is the name of an ancient divinity, whom the ancient mytholo- 
gists identified with Oceanus. 


“ Hadrianus of Palymyra dedicates this to Ogenes.” 


oa i * = a * , ete 
ee Ont e ; y ‘2? , eon ae Spee ft 
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No. 100. On bit of old column. ’Aury. 


Zi |vwr rv Baow 
peta THY Epwraplwv 
>. ~ , , 

ex Thy iétwy 

ézol cn |oe 


“fZenon] out of his private purse made the base of the statues of 


wa Zeus with the small Eros-figures.” 
b | ES ELE esau 
fs No. 101, In house. *Amny. 


A sculptured head, much defaced. No inscription. 


No. 102. In floor of house. *Aury. 
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No. 103. In floor of house. ’AHRY. 


No, 104. Over lower door of Medafeh (=Wadd., 2438). "AWRY. 


€ TOVC VITEPE WT HPIACKAINE 1K WAY TOKP 
AYPHAIBYANT@@QuNOYC €BAPHMENIAKOYNAPOIKOY M 
AIKOYME TICTOVEMI =¥4 2 LCV KAC C roy TOYAAMTTIPOTA 
TOYY TATIK OVEDECTWTO( TAM ATK YB ITALOY - 
> Car TAA AAT I & HK A MAPNOC OYE TPA NOLAERITHNPOC 
ANEFEIPC NTHNITVYAHNEK TWNIDIZA NANEMEAIOYMEXPE TER OY 


"Erous [0], wep cwrypias cat veck[ ys] adtoxpatopos M. 
Atppiov "Avr[wred vou SePB(acr0d) ’Appeviaxod TapOuod’ My- 
Pucod peytatov ext [Aoludiov Kasotov 790 Naprpotd- 

TOU wraTiKOd, ss evigth atigic T. Avpydcov Kupwvadiov 

Dey(avos)] y TadXexis, T. KX. Merypos obetpavos *Acpitnves, 
dvéyempey Thy widyy ex tev idiwy dro Oenediov meéexpe TELovs 


The date, given in Waddington’s copy, is 155 a.p. See No. 93. 


No. 105, In court of house. “Any. 


Yoe KoMOAWIE YI Pe 


U . 
Crous .. ab’roxpato|pos Kopodov kuptou ? 


The date is 176-192 a.p. See No. 93. 
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No. 106. Beside door. 


?AnRY. 


No. 107. In floor. ’Anry. 


No. 108. In arch. *Anry. 


Built by Amet el-Wahid, daughter of Abi el-Karim, May God 
a 


have mercy upon her. 


———— 


or 
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No. 109. In raised letters in roof of house. ’Anry. 
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| KOA OMIHEENAMOSEHEAIWNME | | 

crous a’ Kupiov av7oKpatopos W 

Népova Kadcap|o |s TapNos | 

Moatépov ANGI Gis *. oixobominacy | 

sais A ans 8 , ; | 

ao Oc[ pw |Atwr mex(pe 7éNous) j 

The date is 96 A.D. See No. 93. . | 

1094. Stone at ’Aury. About 16” x 12” x 12”. On side between the | 
lines of inscription is the effigy of an ox; on the opposite are three ox 

heads with horns. ‘The stone was caval from Kanawat, and in 1890 . 
Was in possession of the Sheikh of ’Ahry. Is this the burial place of 
Jephtha ? us = Sea OAe letter for letter with Sy. rae we to 

read in Judges xii, 7, “and was buried in ’Ahry of Gilead” | 

i 

upper 
rim. 
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Waddington gives an inscription from this place of the date 563 A.p., 
reckoned by the. provincial era, showing that it was incorporated “ 
Arabia after 295 4.p. 
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No. 111. Over door of house. (= Wadd, 2427.) NuesrAn. 


OIATIOPVAHCYKANIHN 
WNEVTYXICONTECEND OC 


ZON Ol Ko AOMHNEENIWCAN 
MPONVAANAOPONIKOVArP! IT 
TIOV KAIKAPoy HOC AMA4 OV 


+ 
u 
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fov ofkoéouny eteXuwoar 
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-) ' ' a 
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Oi azo purys Maveynv- 


edruxicovres is for evruxnoarres. 
“They of the tribe of the Manienes, having fared prosperously, com- 
pleted a splendid building through the forethought of Andronicus 

Agrippa and Carus Mosamamos.” 


No. 112. Over door in street, with musket ball embedded in it. 
Bs (= Wadd., 2432). NesrAn. 


LLL . : —_—_—X—="sv he 
TONAENEONOIT THB ONAGNH PUPIC TOC EhE| 
TIPWNOCAPTICTHCYIWNOC DIAG COA Bloc TE 
is OLN OBHFEHONOCECNES GIK APIBOCKA/TSACONOC 


ae 


ENAETODOINIRSNGAAHATIOGANTAD OM OFC 

AY A HCTEN POMAPOI OEE NEVOEINOIWANIA RAW N 

OMMOTANAICAEAHC INO OIFOVEANATOIO 
ODPANC KEV CTANDPECC INA LENZ 01c INENE!F 


ro! , . ' . 4 tad aa 
Tovéc véov oi tipBov dvip wpiatos Cécime, |} 
4 - 7 
Tipwvos dptiemis viwvos, dios oNBwws Te, || 
e 
és oO yyenovos Bevedixiapios Kata €Ovos || 
erreTo Powis w |v, Aadpatios, dvta Coporo || 
adds te tpotdpoWe cveréew oiw dz’ ddrwv. || 
e ‘eo Oe « oh , 
ormer iv aiaa €NOyow opotiov Oavaroro, || 
ov r > ee . Ge * . ’ 
odpa véxvs 7 avépéoaw aieiCworsw ved. || 


3 The inscription is metrical, being in hexameter verse. 

This seems a more faithful copy than Waddington’s. His conjecture 
Spwros in line 1 is confirmed. 

“Dalmatius, an excellent man, the eloquent grandson of Tiron be- 
oved and happy, who once was the beneficiarius of the governor of the 


me. 
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is 
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province of Phoenicia, built this new tomb for himself, opposite his 
house and before the court, wherein to sleep alone apart from all others, 
whenever the fate of death the leveller comes and till his body is among 
them that live for aye.” 

Beneficiarii were such soldiers as, by favour of their commanders, 
were exempt from menial offices (such as intrenching, water carrying, 
foraging, &c.). They were often promoted by their officers and were 
sometimes in attendance on them. 


No. 113. Near Sheikh’s house. (= Wadd., 2434.) N EJRAN. 
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“Poowos é7a(v) Ke. 

Tavvy os ér(@v) Ke’ 
"Azpyn €7i(v) eis 
vot* Moacép{ ov | 


This is a more complete copy than Waddington’s. 


No. 114. In cellar. (= Wadd., 2428.) Nesray, 


E Tove Nt lv On EQ 


NOY < 
O} KOSSOMHCAIVAAANE INE: | 
© I MATPIKWOEWI-IPAKAL LS 


"Erous . . K[opodou ’Avrw |ve[ 
vou ? 

oixodopnaav Mavewy- 

vot matpixwe Oew “HpakXe?. 


For the name Mavewnvot, cf. No. 111. Commodus took the name 


Hercules, and is here worshipped under that name. 
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No. 115. In wall of shed. NersrAy. 


Se = 
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nwa r , he ’ ~ 
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See No. 87. 

« son of Eudorus (?)... built the tomb at his own expense for 
remembrance, having lost his four children, Lannios ... Aulianos and 
Maior, who were mercilessly killed in the camp. He cut these letters. 


No one is allowed after my death to open the tomb. (If anyone does so) 
he shall give 2500 denarii to the treasury.” 


This sense of goowdror (from fossa) occurs often in Theophanes. 


No. 116. In wall of Medafeh. Nersray. 


7 Joo "Apmov Mo[accpos ? 


(To be continued.) j 
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A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewrye. 
(Continued from page 67.) 


The Sheikh had prepared a sumptuous repast, according to his lights, 
and to this we were permitted to add from our own store a little rice, 
which, carefully cooked, and served up either with boiling sam or with 
milk and sugar, was greatly relished by the swarthy men to whom it was 
an unusual treat. The sun was gone, and as darkness spread over the 
uplands the air grew chill. After supper a great circle was formed round 


the fire. The conversation with the oaks turned directly upon the 


Arabs. Being themselves Turkomdns, not related by blood to either of 
the great divisions of the ’Anazy, the Wald ’Aly and the Ruwally, their 
views may be taken as fairly impartial. In matters of politeness they 
were disposed to give the Wuld ’Aly the first place ; these also were the 
Wealthier, and more enlightened, making some slight advance towards the 
beginnings of civilisation. They are strict in the performance of religious 
duties, but their word is hardly to be relied on, unless they swear the 


yemin. The Ruwally, on the other hand, were declared to be Coe rae, Le 


—like wild beasts,” void of all refinement, for the most part innocent of 
Ul religious ideas, only one here and another there knowing how to pray ; 
ut inthe matter of an oath they may be absolutely trusted ; it is not 
necessary to demand the yemin from them. In the obedience of children 
their parents also they are the most exemplary of all. As long as 
Parent and child live, the authority of the former lasts: the honour paid 
by the Son to his mother is one of the brighter features of the shady life 
of the desert. Of the generosity and hospitality displayed to strangers by 
both divisions alike, the Turkomans spoke in terms of highest praise. 

_ Yur entertainers shared the ordinary Mohammedan prejudice against 
Pictures of all kinds. A figure drawn on the cover of a box of vestas 
started the subject. There could be no doubt, so they said, that to make 
@ Tepresentation of a man, or any other created being, was eminently 


fagitious ; the prophet—, )\—en Naby, by whom the Moslems always 


mean Mohammed—the prophet had forbidden it, and surely that was 
enough for all reasonable men. But further, it was clearly an attempt to 
imitate the work of God ; inevitable failure resulted in a caricature, which 
was an evident mockery of the Most High. If, however, the picture were 
mutilated—drawing a knife across the part representing the neck—so 
that it no longer presented a complete image, but only parts, then it was 


permitted to “the faithful” to enjoy whatever beauties it might be found 
to illustrate ! 
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I sounded them as to their opinion of the Wahaby, the gloomy 
Protestant of Islim in distant Yemen. They spoke of his splendid zeal 
ou behalf of the pure religion; but even while they sipped the bitter 
liquid so grateful to the Arab palate, and whiffed their cigarettes, that 
on which they bestowed the most genuine admiration was his rule 
absolutely prohibiting the use of coffee and tobacco! How powerfully 
asceticism makes appeal to such men: a serious exhibition of self- 
mortification for sake of the religion, how profoundly it moves these 
sternly nurtured sons of the great wilderness. 

The proposed railway from the coast to Damascus has caused a flutter 
of anxiety in many of the tents of Ishmael. The coming of the Circassians 
was a small affair compared with what is threatened by the advent of the 
iron horse, which is to fill with sounds of life and industry the vast fertile 
solitudes, whose shrill scream is to waken the echoes in many a valley 
where silence has reigned for centuries. Just what the railway is only 
afew of them have some dim apprehension ; but all have a hazy notion 
that it means the final expulsion of the “Arab from their ancestral wilds ; 
either this or they will have to break with the long tradition of their 
people, and in simple self-preservation turn to more settled ways. 
Against either alternative the Arab soul rises in revolt, and no one need 
wonder if in their deliberate judgment the introduction of the railway 
spells “ruin to the country.” 

The feeling of insecurity on account of the Circassian and Arab feud 
was very strong. No one would on any errand go abroad after nightfall, 
and just as little during the day as possible. Sheikh Mustapha enjoyed 


the coveted honour of being a member of the Lhe —mejlis, or district 


council at Kwnedterah. But for months he had not ventured to attend a 
meeting, as that meaut riding through the unquiet parts, and, like a wise 
man, he set a higher value on his life than on the honour of voting for 
measures which would be carried out whether he supported them or not. 
Our hosts assured us that recently some very fine sculptures had been 
unearthed at Hl Yehudiyeh, by men hunting for treasure, a particularly 
beautiful one they took to be a representation of an angel. Their | 
sincerity was so far guaranteed by the willingness of some to conduct us 
thither ; but Arab ideas of what may interest Europeans are usually so 
wide of the mark that I thought it better to go our own way. 
After a light breakfast of coffee and milk, we set out, accompanied by 
two mukaries who had arrived late the previous day. One of them 
hailed from Judeideh, the prosperous village overlooking Menj ’Ayin, 
where the American missionaries in Sidon have their summer quarters. 
psy ones was from Jebel ed Druze. They had great skins of kitrdn or 
" tar,” which they hawked among the Beduw for the purpose of doctor- 
ing the camels, Their way lay almost due south, so we had soon to part 
ew 9 sett ‘ pinta after we had lost sight of them we could 
ong o - y i 
“oPamad i conten oan re fellows, borne by the morning 
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Passing several scattered dolmens, our first halt was made at £7 
Khushniyeh, a series of well-built cattle shelters, on the top of an isolated 
hill. The summit is almost entirely surrounded by a tolerably good wall. 
Many evidences of its ancient state lie among the surrounding ruins. 
It must have been a position of considerable strength in the days of 
antique war. 

What seemed like the top of an old gate pillar lay in an open square, 
It is 18 inches in diameter at the base, and measures 21 inches from 
base to apex. A fragment of marble column I found near by, 18 inches 
in length, 9 inches in diameter. Among the great rush of ruins on the 
slope to the north-west I found a flat stone, with a deep, narrow, cireular 
groove cut into the face of it, and a straight escape towards one side. 
The cireular groove is 14 inches in diameter. The approach to the ruins 
is up a steep and winding path on the southern slope of the hill. At 
the base there were reaches of luxuriant verdure, where sheep and cattle 
were grazing, even at this late season. 

Soon after leaving Zl Khushniyeh, we met a troop of Beduw riding 
on camels, They got their eyes on the baggage carried by the Kedish, 
and most difficult it was to persuade them that we were not hawking 
grapes. They looked as if they would have liked to see for themselves, 
and, until they were finally convinced, ’Abdullah was ina state of con- 
siderable agitation. To the dry throats from the desert, the grape 
Presents irresistible attractions, and the rough-and-ready sons of war, 
accustomed to take what they want, and ask leave, if at all, afterwards, 
are not too nice about the means used to secure it. 

Tell el Talaya, a double-headed hill, with a few spreading trees on 
the top, lay to our right. Ascending, we found an extensive graveyard 
on the summit. It is evidently felt that a stone with an inscription on 
it will serve equally well for any grave. Occasionally we find an ancient 
stone grimly frowning over a newly-made grave ; again, different parts 
of the same stone, each part preserving a bit of the original inscription, 
“re distributed impartially over several tombs. On many of the stones 


a ‘emed wusim ; sing. way » wasm —brandmarks of the Arabs. 


These five occurred often :— 


. fee 


Under one of the great trees, towards the eastern extremity of the 
summit, is the wely, or saint’s tomb. It may once have been covered, 
but now is simply walled-in. Heaps of bricks are strewn around. A 
ee lay inside near the tomb, doubtless having been brought for 
safety. 

Continuing south-eastward we passed A’ydn el Fahhdm, i.e., springs 
of the charcoal burner-—not as in the map, A’,@n el Fahm, é.e., springs 
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of charcoal! Here we met an aged Beduwy, who directed us to Tell 
Furj. £l Furj is the ruin covermg the tell. Many of the houses I 
examined were of solid masonry, some of them tolerably complete, but 
desolate now, the abode of owl and bat, and the haunt of night-prowlers 
‘ of all kinds. I searched long, but not a single inscription, nor even a 
a bit of respectable carving, rewarded my industry. 

: We came back to the road in time to meet a long caravan of Arabs, 
who were moving steadily westward with all their belongings. Tents 
were bestowed on the camels’ backs, and on the top of these the women 
and children, while the men walked alongside or rode on stately in front. 
Mohammed was a little before me; when I came up I found that he 
had proposed marriage to one of the women, and had been accepted on 
the spot! They were now shouting arrangements for the coming 


UM 2 marriage, across the ever-increasing space between them; and 


amid a burst of hilarious laughter they parted, never, probably, to meet 
again. 
The graceful cone of Tell ei Faras rose to the left of our way. The 
ground is covered with scattered fragments of the lava belched forth of 
old from the fiercely burning, palpitating heart of the hill, now eold 
f and still. Reaching the summit by a series of zigzags and windings, 
d you find the appearance that of an enormous, but beautifully moulded — 
cup, with a slight lean to the north-west, the hollow of the crater going 
: far down into the centre of the mountain. Riding round the ruin, we 
observed traces of ancient building, and speculate that perhaps in ancient 
days the deep hollow may have served as a cistern. ‘To the north-west 
lies a succession of lower eminences, opening savage, black, rocky jaws 
in an eternal grimace against the sky. How beautiful the tell is by 
contrast, suggesting the thought : the tell for loveliness, but these grim, _ 
eruel mouths for solid business. How the wild men of these regions do — 
j love to bury their dear ones on the top of some hill, where the fresh 
; winds of heaven, unfettered, may visit their graves! It may be some 
reminiscence of the holiness attaching in olden times to these “ high 
places.” Even here, at this height and distance, we found a number of 
: tombs, most on the south-eastern rim of the crater. Children, guarding 
i. the goats that grazed around, played among the stones, and warned us — 
specially against desecrating the wely—a tomb rather larger than the rest, 
Cj with a low, drystone wall around it. 
The summit commands a view of great extent and interest. Unhappily, 
a light haze eastward obscured great part of the Haurdén, but the heights 
of the Mountain of Bashan rose clearly beyond. To the west the 
country lay exposed in panoramic completeness and distinctness; the 
long, jagged edge of the plateau, the deep depression of the GAér, with 
the Sea of Galilee in breadths of flashing blue, the uplands and plains of 
- - Galilee and Samaria, in full extent, from the slopes that overlook the 
- Jordan eastward, even to the dark bulk of Carmel by the sea. So — 
) beautifully distinct was everything that I was tempted to try a sketch. 
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Winding down the steep descent, we were surprised to see a company 
of about a dozen half naked, fierce-looking fellows rushing towards us 
with huge clubs in their hands. We rode steadily forward to meet them, 
wondering what could have excited them so. As we approached they 
grew calmer. Inquiring into the matter, they told us, rather breathlessly, 
that while they were working at their corn they left the goats on the hill 
in charge of two boys. One had come running to tell them that several 
horsemen were seen on the heights. What could horsemen want there ? 
Goats, of course. They at once shouldered their clubs and rushed forth 
to do battle with the supposed robbers. They went away perfectly 
satisfied as to our honourable intentions as regarded the goats, but why 
men should toil up the mountain in the heat of the day for the mere fun 
of the thing, they couid by no means understand. “ These Franjies, 
however, are, no doubt, as Ullah made them,” and with this pious reflection 
they wiped the perspiration from their swarthy faces and stalked quietly 
off across the empty waste. 

Tell Jokhadar lay down to our right, with the Khan at its foot. 
Here passed the ancient road from Gilead and the south towards 
Damascus, Several Arab encampments dotted the landscape. The 
village belongs to Mohammed Sa’id Pasha, for many years chief of the 
Mecca Pilgrimage. He owns much land in the district, many fertile 
acres in the GAér, immediately north of the Sea of Galilee, yielding him 
ich returns, We found the brother of the Pasha superintending 
threshing operations in a comfortable tent pitched on the edge of the 
threshing floor. Many were the signs of industry here, asses, horses, and 

oxen in pairs, being driven round and round on the shining gold of the 
wheat, while clouds of chaff floated in the breeze from the implements of 
the Winnowers, This threshing is a long business, furnishing employ- 
pela many weeks to the villagers. So it has been from time 
mmemorial, and they dream not of its ever being otherwise. A mis- 
Slonary onee remarked to an elderly Arab that in his country all the 
8™lN growing within sight of them could be threshed in a couple 
of days, and winnowed too. aN \ ae; was the Sheikh’s amazed 


reply, 33 iol ck " Sy aleeid eb “ Whatever do you do the rest of th 
you do the e 
year |” as)" oom 


The Aga came forth, pressed me to turn aside to his tent, and would 
take no refusal. A youth from Jude‘deh, near Merj A’ydn, we found 
acting as his secretary. These enterprising youths go far during these 
months, and are of great service to the illiterates in the east. Such 
another T remember meeting years before, away to the south of Busrah. 
He was Spending some months with the Beduw, who, professing to 
despise the art.of the “ quill driver,” are yet glad enough to have business 
transactions recorded in black and white : so, during the season for num- 
bering and arranging the flocks, the clever youths from Judeideh render 
valuable assistance. The Aga had the inevitable coffee produced, and, 
while I rested on the floor of the tent, we gave each other as much infor- 
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mation about our personal antecedents and connections as we deemed 
expedient. He was specially proud of his brother, the great Haj Pasha. 
It did not seem as if he would ever tire telling of his prowess, his skill, 
and his exploits in the desert. His voice and mien were described 
as those of a lion, and to those the Aga naively ascribed much 
of his success in the conduct of the pilgrimage. For 31 years he had 
held the honourable office, and in that time many and varied had been 
his experiences : not unfrequently he had proved a knowledge of the 
desert path superior to that of the Arab guides. The drifting sands 
obseure the track, and only accurate acquaintance with certain general 
features could save from utter destruction. It is essential to the preser- 
vation of the pilgrimage to reach at intervals the great water tanks con- 
structed along the way. To miss one of these would mean simply the 
extinction of the Haj. With great animation the Aga told of the guides 
once having been completely baffled; the Pasha, thoroughly roused, 
ordered them to the rear, and riding in front himself, conducted the 
great straggling company safely to the tank at nightfall. On another 
occasion some 200 men, each riding a strong mule, contrary to the Pasha’s 
orders, left the main body of the pilgrimage in search of water, which 
they believed to be inthe neighbourhood. By and bye they were missed ; 
the procession was halted, and, at the head of a company of camel riders, 
the Pasha went forth to seek them. After a long and weary search, he 
at last came upon the wreck of the 200. Men and mules had perished 
together in the burning sand. One man only, who had got his head into 
the shelter of a little sandbank, was still alive, but unconscious, Such 
are some of the perils of the pilgrimage ; but, of course, many of the 
pilgrims die by the way from sheer exhaustion. The iron frame of the 
great Pasha has at last given way, and for some years he has been 
practically an invalid in the city of Damascus. He is succeeded in 
command of the Haj by his grandson, ’Abd er Rahman Pasha, the 
youngest man who has ever attained that rank. 

The Aga learned with great interest what I proposed to do and where 
I intended going. He declared that the country was unsafe and 
volunteered to ride with me himself! He ordered his horse to be 
brought and saddled, and only with difficulty was he restrained from 
carrying out his purpose. I thought of spending the night with Arabs 
who were encamped at no great distance, and knew that our reception 
among them would be all the more hearty if we arrived unattended. 
Taking a grateful farewell of the kindly Aga, we turned a little to 
northward, and in about half-an-hour reached the Arab tents on a grassy 
knoll beside a cool and copious spring. Several very beautiful mares 
were grazing near by. The large encampment was very quiet ; the tent 
of the principal Sheikh, where we dismounted, was deserted but for the 
presence of a single negro slave, singularly tall and black. We took 
possession of the tent, and calmly looked on while the slave built a fire 
in the little hollow by the opening, roasted and pounded the beans, and 
proceeded to make coffee for his master’s guests. Before his task was 
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finished, the Sheyukh began to gather, and soon we had a goodly crowd 
lounging around us, all eager for news, but brimming over with 
hospitable feeling. They were a company of the Ruwally. They were 
men, for the most part, of fine physique, tall and well-knit, with no 
tendency to obesity. Their features could hardly be described as well 
favoured, while their complexion was very dark, in some cases almost 
rivalling that of the slave. The Sheikhs were richly clad in brightly 
coloured, rustling silk ; they wore swords with jewelled hilts and 
revolvers with highly ornamented handles. We had fallen among the 
aristocracy of the ’Arab, closely related to the Sultdn el Barr himself. 
Here we were treated to a different view of the great Haj Pasha. 
The Arabs, through whose déras the pilgrimage passes, have an arrange- 
ment with the Government, whereby they receive large sums as toll 
money. The Pasha is paymaster, and he is thus able to visit upon the 
Arabs any irregularities of which they may be guilty. These men of the 
desert have also a wholesome respect for the guard which is under the 
Pasha’s command. His influence is therefore felt and acknowledged 
along the whole line of march. But robbers, Arabs or others, do not 
love to be restrained ; therefore Sheyukh er Ruwally love not the Pasha, 
_They have, however, Do objection to accept what he may offer, and 
many of the weapons which it surprised one to find in the desert were 
gifts from the Pasha’s hand. : ; 

_ I was speedily on very good terms with them, and received a pressing 
invitation to join them when they began their eastward movement a 
month or two later. They would take me into their own charge, and if I 
Would be content with their homely fare, I should see all their dira from 
the uplands of the Jaulan even unto Hayil, the city of Jbn Rashid, Of 
this Arabian potentate they spoke with great respect. Hayil shelters 
him and his people only during part of the year. In the season he betakes 
him to the tents, rides to Ghuzzu at the head of his light camel corps, and 
holds al] the ’ ats far and near in awe of his prowess. With no little 
pride they told me that the principal Sheikh of their tribe, as a special 
mark of favour, had received 200 horses from this desert ruler. 

the shadows grew longer and darker, and the fire lit up the 
Swarthy faces with a warm glow, the talk, becoming general, soon drifted 
into the telling of tales ; in these the wonderful and the supernatural were 
liberally mingled, but for the most part the stories were unfit for polite 
ears. The humour of the Arab is very broad, and oft-times very grim. 
As supper time drew on it was evidently a matter of deep concern to 
these Worthy men how “the Baik” should be entertained. At last they 
solved the problem to their own entire satisfaction. My two attendants 
were to go to an adjoining tent, where all the rank and file of the tribe 
would gather and do justice to one huge dish, while the first born of the 
Sheikh was told off to minister to my necessities. To have witnessed and 
shared in the general mess would have pleased me best, but the general 
opinion was that it would not be showing due respect to “the Baik” to 
invite him to mingle with the rabble. I was therefore kept in solitary 
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state in the Sheikhly house, assiduously waited upon by the stalwart 


youth, who assared me that it was y\> \ 9 &xt1$—all one slaughtering 
—by which I suppose he meant me to understand that nothing was lost 
by not going to where the slaughtered sheep lay cooked whole. I heard 
the sounds of boisterous enjoyment from the “house” of feasting, and 
directly my courtly ministrant presented himself, bearing a copper dish 
with my share of the repast. It consisted of a sheet of coarse bread 
which covered the bottom of the dish, over which lay a solid covering of 


the choicest portions of the dx (Dhabihah). It was almost swimming 


in samn—clarified butter—but the air of the wilds confers an appetite 
which makes light of these things. A little water was poured over my 
hands. The youth planted himself over against me, rolled up his sleeves, 
and together we proceeded to business. He kneaded the bread into 
small pieces, selected the tenderest bits of the dhabihah, laying them 
carefully to my hand, and certain it is that I made an excellent meal, 
It shows one how little necessary after all are such things as knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, &. A draught of fresh milk hardly yet cooled 
concluded a repast fit for a prince. 

After supper the mejlis again assembled, and well into the night we 
sat around the fire, both hearing and asking each other questions, 
Among other things, I learned that the hair of the roof of the tent where 
we were lodged was made in Judeideh. The women of this tribe spin 
the goats’ hair and weave cloth only for the walls of the tents. The more 
skilled workers of the Lebanon village are entrusted with the work for 
the roofs, as these have to stand the worst strain of the storm, and turn 
the rains which may chance to fall in the circle of their wanderings. One 
by one the drowsy listeners rose and passed like gliding shadows through 
the dimness to their separate shelters, and silence stole again over the 
encampment. At last but one remained, a long-winded youth whose 
monotonous voice pouring into Mohammed’s ears a tale to him of sur- 
passing and wondrous interest, served me as a lullaby, and the next I 
remember was the light of morning brightening over the earth. 

The ride to 7Z'si/ was comparatively uneventful. The country is 
uninteresting. Great breadths covered with the black d¢bris of ancient 
volcanic catastrophes, and wide stretches of dark brown earth, studded 


here and there with tufts of withered thistles, whose shining surfaces, 


reflecting the light, seemed to create a white haze in many a hollow, 
We passed through an extensive field of dolmens. On one of the largest 
I found some marks (see next page) rudely engraved, which doubtless 
once meant something to somebody. 

The Rukk4fd we crossed just above the bridge, among oleanders of 
great height and luxuriance. At either end of the bridge is a bit of 
solid Roman pavement, apparently little the worse for its centuries of 
exposure, but it is soon lost amid the surrounding wilderness. Under 
the ruined arches of the bridge are abundance of beautiful ferns. 

Another reach of wa’r (rocky ground) passed, the horses’ feet plunged 
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pleasantly into the waters of a little stream. Here we met a genial 
Beduwy, riding an ass, and punishing a huge bunch of grapes which he 
carried in a leathern wallet. With generous hand he distributed to the 
thirsty men whom God had sent across his path, and as we ate our eyes 
were lightened and we rode forward refreshed. Near by the stream 
were the bases of ancient walls, with great hewn blocks that might well 
have supported some mighty structure in the far past. Circular trodden 
patches, surrounded by low turf walls, with charred stones set for the 
fires, marked the site of the military training camp, which a few months 
earlier had been the scene of bustling activity, now the abode of the 


lizard and the snake. 


MARKS ON A DOLMEN. 


Tsil, or as some of the villagers called it, with a distinct aspirate after 
the Ts—Tshtl—is very slightly above the level of the surrounding 
country. There is a gentle decline southward towards Sahem el Jautdn, 
and a ©erresponding depression, speedily rising again to the hills north- 
beter’ _ South-west of the village is the threshing floor, and beyond this 
peme: and very prolific vineyards. Following the example of the 
-lrcassians, the vineyards have been carefully surrounded by strong and 
high drystone dykes. The black towers rise higher still, where the 
debe lodge to guard their fruit against- midnight marauder and 
prowling jackal, 4. few fig trees, with their cover of broad green leaves, 
here break the monotony of the landscape, 


Tsil is not a clean village ; the aly 2 ye —mizbalah (“ dunghill”)—is the 


most flourishing* of its institutions, Many of the houses are more than 
M 
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half buried beneath accumulated rubbish. In two or three generations, 
at the present rate of progress, there ought to be a fine assortment of 
underground dwellings in Tsil. But in these respects it is quite a typical 


Hauran village. The inhabitants are all Moslems, but 2Xad|—the 


time of ignorance—is in no real sense passed for them. It is simple 
nonsense, however, to speak of them (see Murray’s guide) as having “a 
bad name for thieving propensities.” They are just like their neighbours ; 
it would be extremely difficult to distinguish degrees of better and worse 
among them. They are certainly very hospitable, and kindly according 
to their abilities. 

Dér esh Sheikh lies close to the threshing floor. The courtyard is 
wide and the dwelling narrow, but the old man’s heart was more in 
proportion with the yard than with the house. As the sun was very hot, 
I was glad to get inside, to accomplish some necessary reading and 
writing. The Meddfeh—guest chamber——had a floor of mud with a 
hollow in the centre for winter fires, walls plastered with mud, and roof 
of branches laid on strong cross beams, and covered with mud. We 
found a disagreeable looking Beduwy stretched at full length along one 
side, while his mare champed and neighed in the scanty shadow of the 
courtyard wall. He did not even rise to salute us on our entry, which 
proved hima churl. It transpired that he had lent the Sheikh a small 
sum of mouey at a ruinous rate of interest. This had tided our host 
over a time of distress, and now it was all repaid save a balance of a few 
piastres, which he calculated would be cleared shortly by the grain on 
the threshing floor. But it did not suit the Bedawy to accept assurances. 
His plan was to descend upon the good Sheikh periodically to demand 
payment. On these occasions he quartered himself and his mare upon 
his debtor, secured for himself the best that was going in the way of food, 


and generally assumed the airs of lord of the place. Sheikh Abdullah — 


did not relish his creditor's company, but with no open quarrel he did 
not feel that he could order him forth ; his time, however, was coming. 
‘Abdullah was despatched to the vineyard for grapes and shortly 
returned with great tempting bunches of beautiful fruit, for which he 
had paid at the rate of something less than a halfpenny per pound. This 
was reckoned a good price, and from the buyer's point of view there was 
little reason to grumble. After dinner there were numerous and obliging 
guides ready to show me everything of interest about the place. The 
antiquities have been pretty fully described by Mr. Schumacher, but the 
inscriptions had escaped him. Here I found Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 on the 
list, One or two others I heard of but cannot be certain that they were 
inscriptions. Often when the natives take you to what they call a 
“written stone,” you find only a new illustration of their ignorance. It 
requires time, tact, and patience properly to examine these places. Ona 
stone in one of the arches of the mosque J noticed two rows of seven 
little cup-like hollows, with the letter M over that at the top corner to 
the right. This suggested thoughts of the ancient “cresset stones,” 
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examples of which are preserved in the museum at York. But the 
probabilities are that in former times this and similar stones found in 
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other ruins were used for the game called by the Arabs d\iie—Mankalah 
—an account of which will be found in Lane’s “ Modern Egyptians.” I 
found it played in Damet el ’Alyah by the Druzes, with the holes made in 
a piece of thick plank. The following figure, roughly drawn, I also found 
on the lower part of another arch :— 


Towards evening the news spread that Sheikh ’Abdullah had guests, 
and the neighbours came in to help him entertain them. Several Arabs, 
ith scant clothing and scantier manners, formed part of the company, 
“nd the conversation soon became general. The following snatches may 
ound interesting to different readers. Speaking with one about 


el Leja, he said Links Le ; he explained Lansles is cae —that dap #1 
never set foot upon it.” Another, in the course of an argument, appealed 
to me to Support his statement. I asked first for witnesses. Stine ol 


Bin mashallil, i.¢., I am without witnesses—-39,25 le. The first 
Sing. of the personal pronoun ana—\j\—is here pronounced distinctly ani, 
corresponding exactly to the Hebrew 893g. Beduw and Fellahtn alike in 
these districts pronounce both — and G like our hard g. The effect 
to the Stranger ig at first axtrénhaly confusing. WS, again, is invariably 
pronounced ch, ag in change, at the beginning of words; but in the 


middle, and especially at the end, it often receives its proper k sound, 


These are phrases in common use, with the explanations which they gave 
me :— 
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“Take your time,” or “at your 2\\ ee: 
leisure.” G eo = "se 4 


> 
“Look to me,” or “give me your * b: 
attention.” we aad os e : 
*Trath.” de = ev 5 
€- 
. “Hurry!” or “haste you.” Tose or “ ‘ed ma 4 
. — 
~ 4 - 
“Tell me what you want,” or eats. aac Us = Crephet, e 
“your desire.” Pehl oP nes ae 
_* 2% 
isn 6 


. Burkhah = ’Ala mahalak. 

. Ir’ = Tala’ ’Aleiya. 

. Sij = Sidk, properly Gee Sidk. 

. Inshur ! = Imshi or Ista’jil. 

. Wash’aliimak | , 

. Washtaghy Allamnit shift betrid. 

. Akhark billah or bullah, This is shouted after one who refuses to 
hear or to obey instructions. I asked the meaning of the phrase when I 
heard one crying it out at the pitch of his voice to another some distance 
away and received for answer, 5/2 ide als} Lass! - Huwa bihut 
Ullah ’ala zaharo—* He sets Ullah upon his back !” 

The oaths that interlarded the conversation were both frequent and 
forcible. I asked if they considered themselves bound by the oaths they 
used thus lightly and got heartily laughed at, as I anticipated. ‘ But,” I 
said, “ you do swear an oath by which you hold yourselves bound, called 
omen] ils —Half el Yemin, ‘the faithful oath’—do you not?” 
They showed a strange unwillingness to discuss the point ; but at last 
one stepped forward to give me the formula for Yemin el ’Arab— the 
faithful oath of the “Arab.” Drawing a circle in the court where we 
were reclining, he took a broken bit of a dry stem of grass between 
his hands and standing in the middle of the cirele, with great solemnity 
he repeated the following :— 


SKM, glo cyl wleale: La, ogreall Cosy dpell Lda cogaes 


Wahay&t hAdha el’Ad wa er-rubb el ma’bfid, wakhat Suleiman ibn Data, 
wa el-kadhib ma lahu maultd. 


“By the life of this stem and the Lord the adored, and the line of 
Solomon the son of David, and he who lies may none be born to him.” 
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Khat Suleiman is, of course, the circle within which the person stands 
and possibly as the unbroken line, in some way symbolises truth. No 
penalty is so grievous to the Arab soul as the absence or loss of posterity. 
The childless man regards himself as under a mark of divine displeasure. 
His death means the extinction of his line, and the disappointment of the 
dearest hopes. Hardly will an ’Arab break this oath, even if his life be 
in jeopardy. The sin, however, of betraying an infidel, »§ —kefr—is 
light compared with breaking the yemin to a Moslem ; and-only with 
extreme difficulty can they ever be brought to swear the yemin to a 
foreigner. It was said that the yemin of the Druazes is peculiarly 
beautiful and awe-inspiring, but I could never persuade a Druze even 
to repeat it to me. The Druzes told me that they often used yemin el 
‘Arab, their own yemin being reserved for very special cases ; as, for 
example, when one is accused of murder and wishes to swear to his 
innocence, then only yemin ed Druze will be accepted. 

On a part of the courtyard raised somewhat above the rest we enjoyed 
“SUpper @ la ’Arab,a huge trencher of steaming rice, over which rich 
melted samn had been poured, was the chief dish ; but there was also 
freshly-baked bread, Zeban, and honey. The most casual observer could 
not have failed to observe how liberally the Sheikh’s Bedawy creditor 
assisted himself. Supper over I retired a bit from the company, drew 
™Y Wraps around me, and lay down under the beautiful canopy of 
cloudless Syrian sky. But alas, the attentions of certain peculiarly active 
sects, fostered by the prevailing conditions, were so assiduously 
“remitting that sleep fled far from weary eyes. I decided that the 
“pparatus I had brought for such emergencies should henceforth be 
“mploved. This good resolution seemed to bring some immediate relief 
and just ere “the star” arose I dropped off into dreamless slumber. 

© most delightful hour of all the day in the Orient is that just before 
the Sun, bright and burning, springs like a strong man from his couch 
rejoicing to run his race ; the dewdrops sparkle upon leaf and stone, the 
brown earth is darkened by its gentle touch, the flocks move softly 
Cutwards following their rough but kindly shepherds, and the hot 
temples are fanned by the fresh cool breezes from the dewy uplands. 
White mists roll down the valleys, encircling the black heights whose 
Summits rise above like islands in a sea of foam. So comes the day of 
power, “in holy beauties from the womb of the morning.” Over a frugal 
and wholesome breakfast of coarse freshly-baked bread, leben, and grapes, 
We discussed such weighty matters as work, laziness—the besetting sin of 
the Arab and Fellahy alike—and the tenure of Jand. On this last subject 
there was widespread disturbance among the villages of the Haurdn, for 
an order had been issued to register all land in the names of the present 
possessors that proper titles might be given. In the changing conditions 
of the country this was likely to prove a real advantage to the people ; 


but their suspicious minds detected in the —) lai —tatwib, “registra- 
tion ”—only a new instrument for extortion and oppression. Opposition 
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to the scheme was bitter and determined, especially among the inhabitants 
of Jebel ed Druze. I suppose not fewer than 8,000 or 10,000 soldiers 
were drafted into the Haurfin to overawe the population and secure the 
carrying out of the order. Discontent manifested itself in peculiar 
fashion. Bands of Fellahtn and Druzes for once made common cause, 
and not feeling themselves strong enough to meet the Government troops, 
and having a vivid recollection of the punishment administered to the 
daring Druzes two years before, they contented themselves with preying 
upon the traveller and the itinerant merchant, making the roads unsafe. 
From this point eastward I heard of some dozen robberies and murders 
committed during the time of our wanderings. Doubtless there were 
exaggerations, but most of the accounts I believe to have been authentic. 

Southward from Tsil, about an hour and a quarter's riding, lies 
Sahem el Jauldn (see Schumacher, “ Across the Jordan”). The village 
is surrounded by great tracts of very fertile land. This did not escape 
the eagle eye of Mohammed Sa’id Pasha. He had bought the village 
and lands for a ridiculously small sum, and forthwith sold them again at 
a phenomenal profit to the Jewish company which proposed to plant 
colonies in these regions. Difficulties, however, had arisen, as before the 
legal formalities for conveying the purchase to the Pasha were completed, 
the people learned the bargain he had made with the Jows, and repenting 
their transaction with him, refused to go forward. According to their 
tale, things were hanging in this unsatisfactory position when I visited 
them ; but the influence of the Pasha would probably be sufficient to 
bring them to his own mind in the end. It did seem strange to hear the 


names of the se yehtd—Jews—and of Rothschild, whom they called 


Dou I ew ) —hews el yehtd—* Chief of the Jews,” on the lips of thes 


rude men, wandering in the streets of the ruined city which some would 
identify with Golan, the ancient refuge whither the distant forefathers 
of the yehid were accustomed to flee for succour, what time their hands 
were unwittingly stained in brother’s blood ; the avenger with glittering 
sahem—* arrow ”—pressing hard upon their trembling footsteps. 

The Sheikh, a friend of Mohammed’s, was unfortunately absent ; but 
his son Yunas hospitably entertained us in his father’s stead. As we sat 
conversing with him in the diwdn, he turned to a box which stood near 
by, and, removing the cover, drew out a huge spotted serpent, which he 
fondled affectionately, and suffered to wriggle about the place in a 
fashion which did not in the least add to the comfort of his guests! 


el oe St, he explained—sharibt min esh Shetkh—“T have 


drunk from the Sheikh.” There are men who prepare certain concoctions 
and profess that whoever partakes of them is rendered impervious to 
the ‘poison of snakes. They charge a small sum from those who are 
privileged to taste the charmed draught, and so eke out a precarious 
livelihood. Ihave met a good many lads who had thus “drunk from the 
Sheikh ” and who were very free in their handling of reptiles. Once at 
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Tell Ham, a boy who had come with us in the boat suddenly dived into 
a hole among the ruins, and speedily emerged in triumph with a long 
serpent writhing in his grasp. He allowed it to bite him, drawing blood 
freely. I observed immediately afterwards in the boat, that when the 
other rowers were perfectly cool, he broke out into a profuse perspiration. 
I asked him if all serpents were alike to him, and he said they were. I 
reminded him of a short, thick black rascal that infests the vineyards and 
drystone dykes, and asked if he would grip him. With one of his biggest 
oaths he cursed the father and grandfather of that snake, and declared 
that he would not approach him. When this fellow bites, you have only 
about half an hour, and that half an hour of agony, to take farewell of 
your friends, The truth is that most of the serpents are quite immocuous, 
and may be handled with impunity. These lads know the really 
dangerous kinds, and avoid them. But it always makes one creep to 
see the nasty things wriggling and twisting round human limbs. Yunas 
finally caught his pet, and thrust him again into his prison box, amused 
at the relief his disappearance brought to us. 

In a wall in front of the public reception room, or meg@défeh, I found 
inscription No. 5, and in a cellar not easily reached, over against the 
richly Sculptured chamber described by Schumacher, I found No. 6. The 
Mosque, extensive remains of ancient baths which have been uncovered 


beside the threshing floor, and Ls} ews —Beit eb Basha—“ House of 


the Pasha.” a modern structure of old materials, were all examined in 
turn, but yielded nothing of special interest. A certain lintel, now deep 
“nderground, was said to have an inscription on it, and one who had 
Seen it undertook to dig it up. When at last it appeared in the face of 
day, it presented only a bit of very common sculpture, and the disgusted 
Workman threw down his pick, despairing of the backsheesh he had been 
promised ; but he seemed to think better of the Franjy, when his good 
intentions were rewarded! Yunas, meantime, had prepared for us a 
frugal and acceptable repast ; while we sat enjoying it a poor ragged 
consumptive, Shehddy @ -zdmil by name, came in trembling eagerness to 
ask for something that might cure his hacking cough. I could only give 
him a note introducing him to the good doctor in Safed, whose services 
would be at his disposal if he were able to reach that upland city. What 
& Magnificent field for philanthropic work these villages and camps 
present. 

Riding westward, we presently came upon the deep Wady ’Allan, 
Which here cuts the plain in two. How delightful was the plash and 
gurgle of the living water rushing over its rocky bed in the fierce heat 
of that Syrian day! High on the western bank we descried the grey 
ruins of Beit Akkdr, whither we were now bending our steps. We crossed 
the wady further to the north, and then carefully clambered up the steep 
and slippery rocks to the ancient city on the heights. 

Beit Akkar occupies a position of great strength, standing on the 
tongue or triangle between two valleys, just above their confluence 


s 
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The Wady Allan is much the deeper of the two, its sides here descending 
in sheer precipitous cliffs. On the other side the ascent is also one of 
extreme difficulty ; while to the north the approaches from the plain of 
old were guarded by enormous fortifications. What a scene of ruin and 


desolation the place presents to-day! We could trace the line of the — 


streets by the clearly marked depressions, and where a higher tumulus 
of weather-worn stone met the eye, we might hazard the guess that there 
had stood some public building. A few underground arches still stand 
entire, supporting the superincumbent mass of ruins. For the most part 
the houses must have been erected without mortar. Dressed stones, bits 
of ancient columns and capitals are strewn here and there ; but not a 
single inscription rewarded a most painstaking search. 

Not without feelings of sadness we turned us from the blasted height, 
and going down with anxious care over the smooth rocks where the iron 
hoofs of the horses slipped threateningly at every step, we reached again 
the bottom of the wady, just above a lofty fall. How tempting that 
clear sparkling water was to thirsty, perspiring travellers! Here part of 
the stream is led captive into a channel of masonry, and made to turn 
two mills ere it reaches the basin below; the rest of the waters whirl 
foaming over the cataract with wide-reaching alarm. Swinging down 
with the help of oleander bushes, which here abound, and dry roots, I 
made my way to the edge of the pool below. I stood on a rock, just 
ready to plunge into the refreshing tide, when lo! a great serpent, 
speckled back, triangular head, and constricted neck, came twisting down 
the stream almost to my unprotected feet. It was sickening! Grasping 
a stone, I hurled it at the reptile, but apprehending danger, he made 
swiftly for the shore and disappeared under a huge boulder. Such things 
tend to modify the pleasures of bathing ; but it was impossible to resist 
the attractions of that clear, flashing pool. Happily, the serpent and his 
friends seemed to take warning from the danger he had escaped, and I 
saw no more of them. Mohammed and ’Abdullah sat the while in the 
higher reaches, under the shade of the leafy oleander, in converse deep 
with certain Beduw, who were most eager to know whence we came, 
whither we journeyed, and what our business was. If they believed 
one-half of what these worthies told them they could be in no doubt as 
to our quality and dignity. 

Tsil we could see from the elevation of the ruins, and before coming 
down had settled the direction we should ride. The ground was for the 
most part bare and brown, with voloanic stones liberally bestrewn. But 
the barrenness was pleasantly interrupted here and there by great 
stretches of waving Dhurra, a kind of maize with enormous stem and 
huge bushy head. Of this grain the villagers in the Haurén make much 
of their bread ; wherein they are greatly commiserated by those who 
can afford the more aristocratic nutriment of wheat. The horses tore at 
the green blades and bushy heads with tremendous eagerness. It is the 
privilege of the traveller, at which the owners of the crops never com- 
plain, to allow his horse to snatch mouthfuls as it’ goes of whatever grows 


a 
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by the way. .As the Arabs do not feed their horses at midday, the 
refreshment this affords is often considerable. 

Preparations for the evening meal were in full swing when we reached 
the village. This is the great meal of the day. Breakfast is of little or 
no account to these people. Often they will go long journeys without 
touching food, in the certain hope of doing well at the journey’s end. 


The sound of threshing in the ,X»:—JZeidar—was hushed, the grain 


banked up, and watches set. The flocks came slowly homeward through 
the quiet air ; groups gathered in the doorways and courtyards, for no 
supper would be eaten under the shadow of a roof that warm night. 
Sunset filled all the west with glorious colour, the paler east reflecting its 
radiant hues, while the light swiftly faded from out the dome of blue. 
All seemed to be settling down in peacefulness over the village, when in 
& moment the scene was changed. We had gathered together on the 
slightly raised platform in the Sheikh’s courtyard, ard a huge trencher of 
rice was brought and set in our midst. This, with bunches of luscious 
grapes, formed the chief part of our evening fare. Our friend, the 
Beduwy creditor, who had lounged about in the shade all day, sleeping 
for hours at once, and waking up occasionally to shout gruff salutations 
to passers by, came forward, thrust himself into the midst of the circle, 
and began to do ample justice to the rice. Just then the good Sheikh 
came in, fire flashing from his dark eyes, his lips set in angry determina- 
tion. He suffered from a chronic hoarseness that almost deprived him 
of Voice ; what was left him was pitched in a very high key. He 
addressed the Bedawy as chelb tbn chelb—* dog, the son of a dog” ; 
directly he ventured the opinion that he was not only chelb, but chefr and 
Khanzir —“ infidel and pig ”--as well! Then the music fast and furiously 
rose and fell on the night air, the shrill treble of the irate Sheikh’s 
accusations and scornful epithets, and the deep bass of the Beduwy’s 
responding blasphemies. As the clangour floated over the city, the usual 
Oriental crowd soon collected at the gateway, and heard the staccatoed 
crescendo in which the ill-mannered creditor was ordered forth into the 
darkness, which now fell thick o’er all the uplands. ’Abdullah’s wrath 
against this rough son of the desert had been rising for some time ; but 
that which led to the final outburst was what no man of spirit could 


~ tolerate. Late in the afternoon, down by the dyke that surrounds the 


Beidar, where the village clothes are stretched in the sun to dry, as the 
Sheikh was proceeding to the great heap of grain to fetch provender for 
the Beduwy’s horse, the latter openly insulted and derided him before 
the women of the village. Hot words then passed, but the hour of 
nursing had made ’Abdullah’s wrath no cooler, and now he determined 
to be quit of this everlasting annoyance. The Bedawy, in high dudgeon, 
threw down the burning twig with which he would have lit his pipe, 
dashed his saddle upon his surprised mare, making a running commentary 
of oaths upon ’Abdullah’s fiery eloquence. Then came ’Abdullah’s wife, 
the graceful and gentle sheikhah, trying to cast oil on the troubled waters. 
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She could not bear to think even of her husband’s traducer going out 
into the wastes which, moving among the dim shadows, the jackals had 
already filled with their wild music. But these fierce natures when 
stirred are very fierce ; her mediation was treated with lofty disdain. 
With a parting curse shot back from the gateway, the Bedawy plunged 
into the darkness. “Abdullah’s shrill reproaches followed him until the 
sound of his mare’s footsteps died away. With his passion somewhat 
wrought off, the Sheikh then turned to entertain his remaining guests, 
He was highly complimented by all upon the courage he had shown, 
After a few spasmodic bursts at the mean chelb ibn chelb, whom he had 
driven forth, the admiration of his friends seemed greatly to mollify ‘him, 
and he sat down in peace to eat his frugal supper. 


After the usual turn of tale-telling gradually the company of villagers 
thinned, and one by one those who remained dropped off to sleep just — 


where they lay. Remembering last uight’s experience, [ resolved to run 
no risks, and so got my “shoe” in order. In anticipation of cireum- 
stances such as these I had prepared a strong canvas bag nearly in the 
shape of a shoe, with muslin sewn round the mouth, which might be 
drawn in at the top, and fastened up to a nail or other convenient projee- 
tion overhead. Into the bottom of this I slipped a mattress, and such 
wraps as were necessary. By keeping the mouth firmly fastened these 
were preserved from invasion by “the enemy” during the day ; and 
with a little careful management when night fell, I was able to step in 
without company, and bid defiance to the foe till morning. 

A pleasant forenoon gallop brought us to’Adwan, a Fellahy village 
resting on a small elevation, which, however, commands a very wide 
view northward, eastward, and southward. Here we proposed spending 
the succeeding day, Sunday. I did not quite realise what staying here 
meant, but in any case it might have been difficult to make a better of 
it. Sheikh Khalil gave us avery hearty welcome to his humble dwelling. 
A somewhat short, thickset man, with ruddy cheeks and sandy whiskers, 
he came bustling in from the Beidar when he heard of the visitors. Both 
in appearance and habits he presented a contrast to the usual Fellahy 
type. As a rule they are swarthy, with a tendency to spareness, and 
showing no undue appetite for work. Khalil is an industrious man, 
making the best of somewhat evil circumstances. *Adwan cannot boast 
such prolific vineyards as Tsil, but the small grapes grown here are very 
palatable, especially in hot days. While the Sheikh busied himself pre- 
paring for our entertainment, I made casual inquiries about the village 
and villagers. The mizbalah is here, as in other villages, the most thriving 
concern. On one side the houses are entirely hidden behind a huge 


dunghill. All manner of refuse and rubbish has been thrown there 


for ages, and now it is hardly an exaggeration to say it is bigger than the 
village itself ! Close by the base of this great heap I found inscription 
No. 7. In these circumstances I will be easily understood when I say 
the atmosphere isnot pure. A jocular youth in the hotel at Jericho once 
pronounced the ancient city of palms to be now the Mabrik— manufactory 
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of flies, mosquitoes, and such-like for the whole of Syria. I have seen 
Jericho about its worst, and am sure the lad had never visited ’Adwan, 
The flies seem to be millions of myriads strong. Going over certain parts 
they rise like a dark cloud around you at every step. They are about the 
only creatures that have any strength. The villagers are a very sickly lot, 
They are old, withered men before they are fifty. Whev a child is born it is 
not really expected to live. When one reaches the age of eleven or twelve 
itis regarded as hardly less than a miracle. But the fevered, weakly con- 
dition of all is fully explained when the water supply of the place is seen, 
The fountain rises a little to the north-east of the village. It would be 
very easy to make a convenient reservoir, protecting from pollution the 
water to be used for domestic purposes. Abortive attempts to do this 
have evidently been made from time to time ; but anything like thorough 
work is not te be expected here. The spring is fairly copious, but the 
Water at once collects in a muddy pool. Hither come the cattle to drink, 
trampling all round and through it ; hither come the pious Moslems to 
wash prior to prayer; and hither come the women with their jars to 
carry home the needed supplies. Consider these mighty odoriferous 
mounds, the swarming flies, this pool of filthy water, and one can wonder 
no more that men are sickly, women feeble, and that they regard it as a 
Special interposition of Providence on their behalf when their children 
SUrVive the perils of infancy—for these humble peasants have all the 
Passionate longings of the Orient, to see a great posterity. 

Not far to the north were several clumps of trees ; above the green 
foliage the red tile roofs of El Merkez rose pleasantly. ‘This is the seat of 

€ governor of the Haurin. The position is both civil and military, 
but his functions are prevailingly military, A soldier of some distinction 
is always chosen for the post. The Turks have never felt perfectly sure 
of their hold upon this district. It is difficult to maintain any satisfactory 
authority over the nomadic tribes that roam over its length and breadth. 
The common peasantry might not cause much trouble; but the free- 
Spirited Druzes must also be reckoned with, and in their wild mountains 
and rocky fastnesses of Zl Leja, they are foemen by no means to be 
despised. The nearest approach to tranquillity was attained under the 
régime of the brave and chivalrous Memdth Pasha. He was a soldier 
who was respected and admired even by those on whom his hand lay 
heaviest. Memdah by name—‘ the praised one,” he is Memdih also in 
fact, and his fame will linger long in the towns and villages, and among 
the far-spreading encampments of Haurdn, 

Of El Merkez and the Monastery of Job—now Turkish barracks and 
Government offices—of Sheikh Sa’ad and Nawa, Mr. Schumacher has given 
an excellent account (“ Across the Jordan”). Here there is a post and 
telegraph office ; but the officials are so absorbed in Government business 
that the traveller may consider himself extremely fortunate if his telegram 
is sent off in anything less than three days after itis given in. As to 
waiting for a reply, you might almost go and fetch it yourself in the 
time. El Merkez consists of two straggling streets, running at right 
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angles to each other. To the south of that running east and west is 
the so-called “Monastery of Job.” Entering by an old gateway, the 
post office is to the left. Round a large courtyard is a series of rooms 
ancient and modern, occupied by soldiers. South of this enclosure, 
reached by a small door in the wall, is the sanctuary, where the patriarch 
of Uz and his son lie buried. His wife’s tomb is shown on the side of 
the street in a little grass and weed-covered plot. The tombs in the 
sanctuary are now scrupulously guarded from profanation, fenced off by 
a railing, and covered with green cloth. The floor in front of them is 
used largely by the faithful in the garrison for prayer. Just before the 
door, under the shadow of a great tree, is a fountain for ablutions. The 
water is brought some distance in pipes, and is the same as that which 
supplies the village. 

The great man himself, who sat under a canopy at the side of the 
courtyard in company with his officers, cordially returned my salutation. 
Meantime, Mohammed had been charming himself retailing the story of 
his master’s greatness to a few inquisitive soldiers who had gathered 
about him. Doctors Post and Porter, of Beyrout, must have been some- 
where in the neighbourhood at this time, in quest of botanical specimens. 
Their scientific interest did not commend itself to the favour of the 
powers that be, and they were unhappily stopped a little to the south 
and sent back to Damascus. This we did not learn until our return, and 
considering the end of their enterprise it is perhaps as well that we did 


not meet. No objection was made to our progress, nor was I asked any 


inconvenient questions. 
Riding along by the vineyards that stretch between El Merkez and 


Sheikh Saad, we entered the latter village and rode up to the sanctuary, 
where the great attraction is Sakhret Ayyib. The sanctuary is built of 
basalt ; the roof, which is of solid slabs of the same material, is supported 
by a double row of square pillars. On one of the arches is carved a cross, 
telling of Christian possession ; but originally no doubt it was a heathen 
temple. In the floor stands the big rock of which Mr. Schumacher has 
given such a full description. It isa monument of hoar antiquity ; the 
hieroglyphic inscription on it proves it to date at least from the time a‘. 
of Rameses II. The sanctuary and stone are greatly revered by the 
villagers. 

The place is named after Sheikh Sa’ad, the leader who brought hither 
the company of Soudanese, whose descendants now form almost its sole 
occupants. Here only in Syria do you find a village community entirely 
black. The Sheikh, of course, has duly found his position in the Arab 
Valhalla, and fairly divides the local honours with the ancient patriarch. 
The village is built on a rocky mound, and on the south-eastern shoulder 
of the mound stands the sanctuary, visible, with its white dome, for 
many miles on every side. At the bottom of the hill, towards El Merkez, 
a beautiful fountain bursts from the rock, and over its waters is built 
what is now known as Hammdm Ayydb, “the bath of Job.” Tt stands 
open, and is used indiscriminately by all. As the stream escapes, and 
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circles away through the gardens and orchards, spreading beauty and 
fertility along its banks, what a contrast the scene presents to the dreary 
deserts of the Soudin. Considering this, one can partly understand why 
these dark-skinned folks should offer hardly less than Divine honours to 
the man who led their fathers out of the waterless wastes of the far 
south, to settle in what must have seemed to the eyes of the desert 
(lwellers a very paradise. 

Wherever you find anything like a shop, be it hut or tent, among 
peasantry or Arabs, there you will find either tartaric or citric acid, or both. 
A ransom is charged for a very small quantity, and it is carried very care- 
fully tied up in a corner of the dress or kufiyeh. A bit is taken by times, 
and sucked for a moment, then carefully restored to its quarters. They 
prize it greatly, believing that its astringent properties exercise a wholesome 
and beneficent influence on the whole system. Here we provided 
ourselves with a stock, which proved of great service in our wanderings. 
We returned through El Merkez to ’Adwan, and after refreshment, and 
such rest as the flies permitted, I rode down in the quiet of evening to 
Tell’ Ashterah. It is only half an hour distant to the south-east. I rode 
round the base, and then round the top. At intervals along the steep 
Sides there ig an outcrop of very ancient ruins, particularly on the 
northern Slope. It is impossible to make anything of these at present, 
but, doubtless, excavation would bring much of interest to light. The top 
1S Shaped almost like a horseshoe, open to the north, with a considerable 
depression in the midst. A great cluster of sheepfolds, built of the 
ancient building stones, crowns the north-western ruin. The massive 
’pproach and gateway, with watch towers or guard houses, now a huge 
heap of blackened ruins, lies to west of the hill, not to east, as 
Dr. Merrill gives it. Everything about the hill betokens that in hoar 
antiquity it was a place of importance and great strength. The horse- 
Shoe shape alone is very suggestive of Karnaim, “the two horns”; but 
it will hardly do to rest identification on such slender evidence. Lying 
there in the calm evening, the sun low in the west, casting long shadows 
eastward, it was impossible not to dream of what rich spoils of ancient 
lore may lie deep hidden in the hill’s dark heart, waiting but the spade 
of tle excavator, to enhance beyond all thought the history of the Orient. 
From fountains rising to the north-east, streams of delightful, cool, clear, 
sparkling water sweep round the base, through reedy meadows. What a 
chance for the inhabitants of ’Adw4n if they were only awake to their 
own interests! But, of course, if they came hither, they would bring 
their dirty indolent habits with them: and these flashing pools would 
soon emulate the muddy hole whence they now draw their supplies. 

The change from the sweet, fresh, free hill top, with far-reaching 
vision of the ancient land in the midst of which it stands, back to the 
confined, stuffy, insect-infested Medafel, was not a very pleasant one. 
Khaltl’s bustling activity was the one refreshing element in the place. 
There is an unwritten Jaw in these villages which ordains that the 
expenses of the Medffeh shall fall as equally as possible upon the whole 
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community. Just how each shall contribute towards the entertainment 
of strangers is a matter for individual arrangement. The Sheikh 
represents the community, and in their name proffers welcome and cheer. 
The entire population of the village, work being over for the day, 
gathered at sunset round the Sheikh’s dwelling. The men occupied the 
courtyard in front of the Med&feh, the women and children wandering 
about without the enclosure, craning their necks for a glimpse of the 
visitors. The house in summer is of use really only as a shelter from the 
sun. As soon as he has lost his power, and the shadows creep up the 
valleys and across the plains, all come forth to revel in the cool of 
evening. Supper was servedin the yard. A mighty trencher of burghal, 
prepared wheat, with samn, was placed in the midst—the very best the 
village had to offer. We were told off in relays, strangers first, of course, 
and squatting around the dish, with bread and fingers attacked the 
steaming mass.. It speedily vanished before this vigorous and repeated 
onslaught, but not until all had eaten, and had concluded, each touchin 
his brow with shining fingers, with satisfied el hamdu lillahs. The 
departure of light was almost coincident with the removal of the utensils. 
Pipes and cigarettes were produced all round, and as the darkness 
thickened the smoke mingling therewith increased the obscurity, until a 
man’s position could be determined only by the glowing point of burning 
tobacco, or the gurgle of his nargileh. The large company of Fellahin 
settled down in the most business-like manner to their evening’s enjoy- 
ment. Their relations with the Government, the Registration question, — 
the cholera, and its probable effect on the sale of their grain, did not 
detain them long ; and, before the first pipe was smoked, their beloved 
pastime was in full swing, and tales were told fit to make each particular 
hair wriggle wp with nervous excitement. I thought to interest them 
with descriptions of our western wonders, the telephone, the phonograph, 
the railway, of which they had the most hazy ideas, ocean steamers, the 
implements of war, our mighty cities with their rushing industries. They 
tolerated what must have seemed to them my interminable loquacity, 
with what grace they could, as courtesy to the stranger required. For 
what interest did the things whereof I spake possess compared with the 
supernatural agencies which hemmed in their own lives in these remote 
solitudes! Did I know anything of enchantments? was their eager 
question. Certainly they only half believed my denial, and none would 
have wondered beyond measure if mounds and village had all dis- 
appeared before the morning. They told me of a ruin which lay some- 
where to the north-west, with huge scattered columns, and dark under- 
ground windings where tradition had it that vast treasure lay concealed. 
There was no doubt about the ruin, for many present had seen it as 
boys. But there came one over-curious foreigner, who walked over the 
place and purposed to return and excavate: and from that day to this 
the ruin hath not been visible to any human eye. Many a weary hour 
has been spent wandering in the neighbourhood, and every foot of the 
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soil where once it stood has been carefully explored in vain. Thus do the 
guardian spirits of the place preserve it from the hand of the spoiler ! 

Khalil stirred up the embers of a dying fire, casting a ruddy glow 
over the swarthy faces in the darkness, and to the merry musie of 
mortar and pestle, water was boiled for coffee. Mohammed produced tea 
from our stores, and some tasted the beverage of the /ranjies for the first 
time. It would not be easy to displace the coffee, but if only price 
permitted, the “cup that cheers,” &c., would soon make a good second 
among these people. This, however, was only by-play ; the serious 
business of the evening went forward apace. Did I know Wady en Var— 
“Valley of Fire”? It was a deep vale not far distant, and a noted resort 
of the Jin—“ fairies.” The sides, as in most of the Jaulfn valleys, are 
very steep and difficult of ascent. If you stray along the top of the left 
bank, and look carefully, you will see, about midway up the opposite side, 
2 small doorway, with doorposts and lintel of stone. It stands open ; and 
if the sun is in the right direction, his rays striking within, you may 
catch, in the cave beyond, the glitter of red gold. No man can guess the 
wealth there stored ; but, alas! for the poverty-stricken Hawarny, it is 
effectually guarded. You go down into the valley, and there the 
difficulties begin ; for while the doorway is easily seen from the opposite 
bank it is next to impossible to tell here where to climb. Then the dry 
earth rushes beneath your feet, and it would be almost as easy to climb 
4 80ft snow wreath. Finally, if you do discover and reach the door, only 
“t your peril may you approach ; for from the atmosphere there is 
distilled “a ghastly dew,” which drip, drip, drips from the lintel on to 
the earth below, and these strange dew-drops are possessed of marvellous 
and awful power. If one falls on a piece of wood it is torn into fibres, 
if on stone or iron it is shivered into fragments, if upon any part of 
& man the Irishman’s “smithereens” are nothing to what he would 
| become! What wonder if the courage of men oozes out of their finger- 
tips as they confront this mysterious door! So would they have me 
believe, that from the opposing bank when light favours, these hungry 
men gloat upon the shine of the precious metal, which they may never 
handle ! 

Then came a story which concerned Umm el Jamdl, an ancient city 
whose blackened walls may be seen away on the plain to the south-east, 
from the minaret of the great Mosque in Bozrah. In a cavern under this 
city the prophet Mohammed of sacred memory had concealed many 
things of unspeakable preciousness. Fearing the coming of the infidel, 
he had placed a guard in the cavern, before which every man who had 
ever attempted to enter had gone powerless or fallen down ina fit. It 
consists of 40 giant negroes, an enormous camel, and a snake whose vast 
sinewy folds remind one most of “that sea-beast, Leviathan, whom 
God, of all his works, created hugest, that swim the ocean stream.” 
At the sound of an approaching footstep they all spring up from 
apparent torpor, and with a mighty shout and terrific threatening 
aspect, raise barriers of dread which the boldest never yet hath passed. 
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These long centuries of watching in the darksome cave have not wearied 
them, nor hath the age-long fast in any degree impaired their natural 
force. 

Belief in these stores of hidden treasure is kept alive by occasional 
discoveries of coin. Only a few months before my visit, a workman, 
digging for a foundation in Bozrah, came upon a jar full of old silver and 
golden coins. Several who were working near him heard of his find, and 
gathering round him, a promise of silence was exacted from each, and the 
treasure trove was divided among them. But there were too many to keep 
asecret. By and bye the Government got wind of the affair, and all 
suspected of connection with it were promptly arrested. The erewhile 
fortunate men were soon detected, and, as the price of freedom, had to 
disgorge their share of the treasure. One man, however, stoutly main- 
tained his innocence of the whole concern, and he was still being afforded 
leisure to revise his declaration in one of his Imperial Majesty’s prisons, 
This was all decidedly discouraging. Yet every man of these folk trusts 
that one day he will stumble across concealed wealth, which will make 
him independent of work during the rest of his natural life. 

A very long-winded fellow now took up his parable, and retailed to 
the company, who listened with breathless eagerness, a tale, which wags 
simply an Arabic variant on the old Greek story of the fair but faithless 
Helen and the beautiful but unworthy Paris. The variations were 
eminently to the Arabian taste. I gathered myself quietly into my _ 
“shoe”; the sound of the tale-teller’s voice, in its monotonous half-chant, 
acted as a lullaby, and soon I was far away in the land of dreams, where 
_the supernatural is ever at home. 

(To be continued.) 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL] OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE Y 1887. 


By James Guatsuer, F.R.S. 


Tur numbers in column 1 of this table show the\highest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear,in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months. The maximum for the year, 27-709 
inches, is in February. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is 
shown ; the minimum for the year, 26°978 inches, is in January. The 
range of readings in the year was 0°731 inch. The numbers in the 3rd 
column show the range of readings in each month, the smallest, 0°129 inch, 
is in July ; and the largest, 0°730 inch, isin January. The numbers in 
the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmosphere, the 
highest, 27°478 inches, is in October; and the lowest, 27-248 inches, in 
August. The mean pressure for the year was 27°381 inches. At Sarona 
the mean pressure for the year was 29°822 inches. 
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The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 102° on August 21st ; on this day at Sarona 
the maximum temperature was 91°, The first day in the year the 
temperature reached 90° was on May 9th, and there were 7 other days in 
this month when it reached or exceeded 90°; in June there were 9 
days; in July 15 days; in August 18 days; in September, 9 days ; 
and in October 14 days. Therefore the temperature reached or exceeded 
90° on 73 days in the year. At Sarona the temperature reached or 
exceeded 90° on 25 days in the year; the highest at Sarona, viz., 100°, 
took place on October 29th; on this day at Jerusalem the maximum 
temperature was 89° ; the first day the temperature reached 90° was on 
April 10th. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
each month ; the lowest in the year was 27°-0 on the 23rd, 26th, and 27th 
of January ; the temperature was below 40° in January on 28 nights; in 
February it was below 40° on 17 nights ; in March on 11 nights ; in May 
on 2 nights; in November on 1 night ; and in December on 25 nights. 
Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 84 nights in the year. The 
yearly range of temperature was 75°°0. At Sarona the temperature was 
below 40° on only 15 nights in the year; the lowest in the year, 32°°5, took 
place on January 28th. The yearly range of temperature at Sarona was 
67°°5. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7, and 
these 'numbers vary from 35° in January to 55°5 in May. At Sarona 
the range of temperature in each month varied from 27° in J uly to 54° in 
April. 

The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 
average daily ranges of temperature are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 
respectively. Of the high day temperature the lowest, 50°°5, is in January, 
and the highest, 91°°9, in August. At Sarona of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 63°°4, was in January, and the highest, 88°5, in August. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 34°5, is in January, and 
the warmest, 62°, in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 44°-0, was in February, and the warmest, 69°'1, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest range, 14°°9, is in February, and the largest range, 30°1, is in 
August. At Sarona, of the average daily range of temperature, the 
smallest, 18°°5, was in January, and the largest, 25°°1, was in April. 

In column 11 the mean temperature of the air in each month is shown, 
as found from observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers 
only. The month of the lowest temperature is January, 42°°5, and the 
month of the highest, August, 76°°8. The mean temperature for the year 
is 62°°3. At Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest 
was January, 54°1, and that of the highest, August, 78°8 ; the mean 
temperature for the year at Sarona was 66°°5. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-bnilt thermometer taken daily at 9 a,m., and in colwnn 14 the 
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mean monthly temperature of the dew point, or that temperature at 
which dew would have been deposited, is shown; the elastic force of 
vapour is shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a eubie 
foot of air in January and February is as small as 2? grains, and in 
August as large as 7°6 grains. In column 17 the additional weight 
required for saturation is shown. The numbers in column 18 show the 
degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; the smallest number 
indicating the driest month is 39 in May, and the largest, 77, indicating 
the wettest month in December. The weight of a cubic foot of air under 
its pressure, temperature and humidity at 9 a.m, is shown in column 19, 
The most prevalent wind in January was S.W., and the least prevalent 
was 8. In February the most prevalent was E., and the least was S. In 
March the most prevalent winds were N.W. and E., and the least was 
8. In April the most prevalent was S.E., and the least was N. In May 
the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was S. In June the most 


prevalent was N.W., and the least were E. and 8.E. In July the most _ 


prevalent wind was N.W., and the least were E,. and its compounds. In 
August and September the most prevalent were W. and N.W., and the 
least were E. and compounds of E. In October the most prevalent were 
N.E., W., and N.W., and the least was S. In November the most 
prevalent was N.W., and the least was E. In December the most 
prevalent winds were N.E., S.W., and N.W., and the least prevalent wind 
was N. The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred 
on 108 times during the year, of which 19 were in July, 17 in June, and 
12 in August, and the least prevalent wind for the year was §., which 
occurred on only 12 times during the year, of which 5 were in April, and 
2 in both November and December. At Sarona the most prevalent wind 
for the year was 8.W., which occurred on 97 different days, and the least 
prevalent wind was E., which oceurred on only 12 times during the year, 

The mean amount of cloud is shown in column 28 ; the month with the 
smallest amount is June, 0°8, and that with the largest amount, April, 
59. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there were only 7 instances in 
the year. Of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 30 instances in the 
year, of which 8 were in January, 6 in February, and 5 in both March 
and December, and only 2 from May to October. Of the cirrus there 
were 9 instances ; of the cirro stratus, 31 instances ; of the stratus, 3 
instances ; of the cirro cumulus, 68 instances, of which 12 were in 
February, and 10 in January ; of the cumulus stratus there were 45 
instances, and 172 instances of cloudless skies, of which 29 were in 
August, 26 in July, and 23 in June. At Sarona there were 104 instances 
of cloudless skies, of which 17 were in October, 14 in May, and 13 in 
September. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 12°45 inches in 
January, of which 2°88 inches fell on the 23rd, 2°10 inches on the 22nd, 
and 2°09 inches on the 15th. The next largest fall for the month was 
6°72 inches in December, of which 3°34 inches fell on the 15th. No rain 
fell from May 2nd till the 15th of November, making a period of 196 
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consecutive days without rain. The fall of rain for the year was 29°81 
inches, which fell on 46 days during the year. At Sarona the largest fall 
for the month in the year was 5°74 inches in January. No rain fell at 
Sarona from May 2nd till November 14th, with the exception of 
September 12th, on which day 0°08 inch fell, so making periods of 132 
and 63 consecutive days respectively without rain. The fall of rain for 
the year at Sarona was 17°06 inches, which fell on 43 days during the 
year. 


NOTE ON THE HAIMATITE WEIGHT FROM SAMARIA. 
By Esenezer Davis, Esq. 


Preruaps the greatest charm of archzeological study lies in the fact that 
fresh subjects of interest are constantly being found even in the most 
unpromising lines of research, and in the discussion arising therefrom. 
What to the uninitiated would appear to be only a few illegible and 
uneaning scratches on a piece of brick or stone, will in the hands of the 
cognoscenti prove to be matter of the greatest importance for the amplifi- 
cation of language, science, and history. Take, for instance, the little 
‘spindle-shaped object now known as the “ hematite weight from 
Samaria,” Here we find a piece of stone inscribed with a few ancient 
characters giving rise to a prolonged and animated discussion between 
half a dozen scholars, each of whom has something new and important to 
Say about it. : 

The stone was found to have an inscription—then arose questions as 
to the character and language in which the inscription was written, and 
lastly, its meaning, on which point much difference of opinion has arisen. 

Having given considerable attention to this short text, I wish to say 
that it appears to me to be an undoubtedly genuine inscription in the 
North Semitic language and character, belonging possibly to as early a 
period as the 9th century B.c., if one may be allowed to judge from the 
similarity of the script to that of other Palestinian texts of known 
date, 

There are eight letters on the weight, three of which are twice 
repeated, and all in the same style of writing, which is that of the 
Moabite stone and other epigraphs of a very early period. Indeed, some 
of the letters of this text resemble the types found on the fragments of 
the Baal Lebanon bowl, which are considered by good authorities to 
exhibit the earliest known forms of the Pheenician alphabet. Comparing 
the characters on the inscribed bead from Jerusalem with those of the 
weight, we find on the former a resemblance to the style of writing of the 
Siloam inscription, more especially in the zig-zag form of the Tsade, and 
the short curve at the bottom of the upright stroke of the Nun. I have 
endeavoured to show the paleographic affinities of these two short texts 
in the following table :— 
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Comparatice Study of the Eight Characters on the Weight brought by 
Dr. Chaplin from Samaria. 


“ Weight” Types. Baal Lebn. Moabite. Siloam. ’ 


Sie gee. ak: A eR 


Gimel Oe hd ore 71 4 4 7 
Lamed Pa Z L b 66 O a 


Nun 4 5 ff A i 
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Tsade {v p f yh ‘i 


Resh <q 4 44 "a o 
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Shin way w WwW 


The Three Characters on the Jerusalem Bead compared with ther 
equivalents in the Siloam Inscription. 


Bead letters 4 WA 2 
Siloam Letters - ty RIA 


‘These comparisons will, I think, justify us in ascribing a very early date an 
to the weight, if not to the “bead” ; I believe them both to be very old. 3 
The inscriptions on these two objects, although very short, present . 
considerable difficulty, and appear to have occasioned much discussion. 
My knowledge of the dispute amounts to no more than I have been able 
to glean from the October Quarterly Statement. What has been said as to 
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the identity of the roots 9x5 and Jy is nothing new, as may be seen by 
referring to Gesenius, or Fuerst, or any other good Hebrew lexicon. 
The Kal of these verbs is hypothetical, not being found in any portion of 
the sacred writings. The same may be said of the cognate root y. 
The general idea of all these verbs is to set, put, to make certain, and in 
hiphil to establish, determine, set up firmly. A noun derived from any 
of these roots may, therefore, be very reasonably assumed to have the 
sense of a fixed, firm, established thing, ¢.e., a standard, either of weight 
or measure. The noun 3%} from the cognate root 3y5, is used in the 
sense of a thing set up, a pillar (Gen. xix, 26). 

It would be interesting to determine whether or not this weight is 
definitely related to the gerah, shekel, maneh, and talent—Hebrew 
weights of known value. 

The division of the larger metrical units into four parts appears to 
have been customary among the ancient Hebrews, as we find in 2 Kings 
vi, 25: “And there was a great famine in Samaria: and behold they 
besieged it, until an asses head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, 


and the fourth part of a cab AAT PAN of dove’s dung for five pieces 


of silver.” 
This is similar to 83 Y27, the formula of the “ weight.” Perhaps 


some one of the many learned contributors to the Quarterly Statement, 
being well up in ancient metrology, may consider this matter worthy of 
attention, and so may be able to give us some valuable information on 


this very interesting question. 

The word by» “of” appears to have occasioned much difference of 
opinion between the late Professor Robertson Smith, Dr. Sayce, and 
others, Professor Smith refusing to accept Dr. Sayce’s rendering of it. 

is is generally considered to be a late word. As used in Rabbinical 
Hebrew, it is a particle denoting the genitive case, and as such its use is 
nore frequent than in the earlier Hebrew literature. This is certainly 
true, but I see no reason on that account to suppose that it did not exist 
in the earlier form of the language. The Rabbinic dialect has preserved 
elements of the Israelitish tongue which have doubtless descended from 
the popular colloquial idiom of very early times. The persistence of 
ancient tongues in the East is very remarkable. Major Conder once 
informed me that he recognised the dialect of the Tell Amarna letters, as 
still surviving in the speech of the peasantry in many districts in 
Palestine, words being used in senses in which they never occur in the 
Biblical writings. I do not think that we know enough of Hebrew from 
its extant literature to be able to pronounce authoritatively as to the 
exact origin and date of dialectical forms in the language, since we cannot 
reproduce it in its entirety at any one period. There is certainly very 
great difficulty in seeing how a word can be “late” which is found 
written in characters of an alphabet, the peculiar forms of which warrant 


us in attributing to it an antiquity of nearly 3,000 years. If Lys really 
occurs on the hematite weight, it must be rash any longer to pronounce 
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it a late word. If it be so, no reliance can be placed on paleographie 
criteria. Either paleeography or Biblical criticism must be at fault, it 
being impossible that both can be right. 

by is stated by Gesenius, and those who follow him, to be a com- 
pound of \kp>sy, which, with the prefix \, to, and so marking the genitive, 
Fuerst (Lexicon, swb voce) says decidedly, “without a preposition it is 
used only in modern Hebrew and Pheenician.” He certainly overlooked 
one place in which the word occurs uncompounded—Sol. song iii, 7 ; 
“ Behold his bed, even Solomon’s.” sno by» Snowy TT Gesenius 
also makes the same assertion. It may be noticed that the shortening 
of SRP to W occurs in the Book of Judges (vi, 17). This, if not the 
oldest book of the Old Testament, certainly contains some of the oldest 
forms of Israelitish speech. ‘Sy occurs in a compound form in various 
books of the Jewish Canon, but I cannot find a trace of its first origin, 
other than the shortening of 9 yp¢ to wy. According to Cocceius, 
by=w+, which is no doubt the truth. The difficulty, in view of 
recent evidence, is to determine at what period in the history of the 
language the shortened form of > yypQ was first used by good writers. 
To say the least, it seems risky to fix the authorship and date of Hebrew 
writings by the use, or non-use, of grammatical forms, the precise age of 
which has not been ascertained. This kind of criticism imparts to 
modern Biblical teaching so much of rashness and inconclusiveness, that 
many intelligent students of the Bible regard with distrust very much of 
the outcome of the so-called “critical method,” and even refuse to 
acquiesce in any scientific treatment of the Bible, because in the hands 
of some the thing has been carried much too far. 

In view of recent discoveries in Palestine, it would seem that the 
conclusions arrived at by some scholars as to the late introduction of the 
art of writing into that country, must undergo considerable modification 
in the interest of truth. We know very little with certainty as to the 
precise date at which Palestinian peoples first acquired this art, although 
we may reasonably assume from ascertained facts that the Beni Israel 
had a well developed alphabet as early as 1000 B.c. 

It may be clearly seen that certain localities had detinite graphic forms 
peculiar to themselves ; as for instance, those of the Jerusalem alphabet, 
which may be recovered from the Siloam inscription, and the Jerusalem 
“bead.” In proof of this, the long and curved strokes of many of the 
letters of this alphabet may be compared with the shortened and angular 
forms of the letters on the Baal Lebanon bowl, and with the closely 
related script of the “ weight.” 

These few remarks are offered with a desire that they may throw a 
little more light on Dr. Chaplin’s valuable “ find,” a reswmé of the whole 
discussion as to which, by some competent authority, could not fail to be 


both interesting and valuable. 
Southampton, October 30th, 1894. 
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Tue particle &y> need hardly be considered late, since wr for “typ 
occurs in the Song of Deborah (Judges v, 7), and in Judges vi, 17, vii, 12, 
viii, 26, 2 Kings vi, 11, as well as on the Moabite stone ; but I fail to see 
any reason for the conclusion that these letters on the Samaritan weight 
refer to this particle. On one side it has 9x85 3745, or “quarter of the 
standard,” and on the other by Y35, which would thus be made to 
mean only “quarter of that for.” Dr. Robertson Smith arrives at the 
conclusion that it means ‘quarter shekel”; and I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that I published the same suggestion in the Quarterly 
Statement long before this discussion arose, 

The weight, it appears, is nearly 40 grains (39°2), which is an eighth— 
not a quarter—of the old Hebrew shekel of 320 grains. But in the 
Mishnah (see my paper on “Jews under Rome”) the Galilean shekel 
appears to have been half that used at Jerusalem. 

The weight is of great archeological interest, but seems to me to have 
no bearing at all on the critical question which has been involved in the 
controversy. Cc. RK. C. 


THE ASSYRIANS IN SYRIA. 


Tue earliest notice of Assyrians in Syria yet known dates from 1150 B.c., 
when Assur-risisi reached Beirfit, and left his monument at the Dog 
River, Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the British Museum, has, however, just 
published a record of the reign of Assur Ubuallid (about 1400 B.c.) which 
shows a yet earlier Assyrian invasion of Syria (“Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society,” October, 1894, PP- 807-833). It begins with the settlement of a 
boundary between Assyria and Babylon, The son of a daughter of the 
Assyrian King, who was married to the King of Babylon, being on the 
throne, attacked Phcenicia—no doubt by his grandfather’s order. The 
tablet relates how the Canites afterwards killed him, and how Assur 
Uballid revenged him (which was already known) by a terrible attack 
on the Canites in Babylon, when blood flowed “like the sea,” and the 
writer says, ““ We overcame his forces, we were mighty against them ; the 
army divided the spoil of the foe, and gathered much.” “They came 
back prosperous.” Kurigabzu II, son of Burnaburias, was set on the 
throne of Babylon, “and all who held their peace and gave service ” were 
(left quiet?) The rest of the text refers to the conquest of Elam by 
Rimmon Nivari, at a later period, and to the accession of Assur Nazir 
Pal about 885 B.c., who appears to have imprisoned his own father and 
slain him, usurping the throne. 

The passage as to Phoenicia appears to contain certain difficulties in 
translating, which, however, do not affect the general sense, which gives 
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a new and valuable episode in Assyrian and Syrian history. We gather 
from Judges iii, 10, that an early Assyrian invasion of Palestine occurred 
after the death of Joshua, about 1400 B.c., and this may be connected 
with the record now found. It seems to have preceded the conquest of 
Galilee by Rameses II (probably in the time of Jabur II of Hazor and 
Sisem), and it thus tells us what happened after the close of the Tell el 
Amarna correspondence, although that correspondence includes a letter of 
Assur Uballid. Most of the Babylonian letters, however, come from 
Burnaburias, and are thus earlier than Kurigabzu II. In considering 
early allusions to Assyrian captivity (in Num. xxiv, 22; Levit. xxvi, 
32-44, for instance) this information is most important, showing that we 
need not look to the later age of Tiglath Pileser ITI (732 B.c.) 
The passage referring to Phoenicia runs as follows :— 


6 gu-ma-ri SU-ti-i rab-ba-a-tam 

7 ultu stat AN Sam-si adi e-rib AN Sam-si Is-pur-ma ENNU 
BAS-e INA Ik-su-nu 

8 AL Bi ra-autu INA Ki-rib MAT SAR-SAR w-kas-sir PU 
cu-ub-bu up-ti-e-ma 

9 A-na mas-sar-utu du-un-nu-nu nise ina lib-si-naa  bur-ris 
u se sib 


“@, All the hosts of the peoples; 7, from sunrise to sunset he sent 
(being angry at their wastings 2); 8, the city Birdutu (or Birdtu), near the 
land of the Westerns (or Amorites) he besieged : (having dug a trench 7) 
he took it; 9 (they had made a strong defence ?) The people in its 
midst he caused to dwell (afar ?).” The-passages queried are differently 
rendered by Mr. Pinches, but do not perhaps affect the general sense. 

Mr. Pinches supposes Birdtu to mean only the “ fortresses” of Pheenicia, 
but perhaps Beirtt is intended. It is often noticed in the Tell el Amarna 
letters as Birdtu. Incidentally (p. 828) Mr. Pinches mentions the word 
Camar for “house,” which has been thought to be a Hittite word, though 
this is doubtful. It is interesting to note that the word occurs in 
Akkadian. For “being angry at their wastings” we might, perhaps, 
read “There was no master against their wastings.” Mr. Pinches reads 
“till there was none from their goings.” 

CO Fac, 
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Dvrine the winter months, when excavation becomes difficult or impossible at 
Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss received the sanction of the committee to undertake a 
journey to the land of Moab, including the examination of Medeba, Kerak, 
and other places of historical interest beyond the Dead Sea. Dr. Bliss had the 
special advantage of a letter of recommendation from his Excellency Hamdy 
Bey, the well-known Director of the Museum of Constantinople. He was 
received most cordially by the Governor of Kerak, and was afforded the fullest 
permission to measure and make plans of buildings, to copy inscriptions, &e. 
After a journey of very great interest he got back to Jerusalem on April 2na, 
and resumed the work of excavation. The report of his journey, with illustra- 


tions, is published in the present number. 


Among other discoveries made by Dr. Bliss in this region is that of a pre- 
viously unknown Roman fort and a walled town with towers and gates, like the 


interesting town of Mashetta. 


To the great regret of the Committee, Dr. Bliss was seized with illness soon 
after his return to Jerusalem, and has had to be removed to Beyrout for change. 
The latest account received from Dr. Post, under date June 13th, is that he was 
then still feeble and required “ entire rest for a month or so.” In consequence 
of this, the report of the excavations has been written by Mr. Dickie, who also 
will carry on the work until Dr. Bliss’s return. 


The discovery of an ancient gateway at the south-eastern corner of the wall 


which Dr. Bliss has been tracing is of very great interest, suggesting, as it does, 
important questions with reference to the extent of the city in this direction at 


different periods of its history. 


Major-General Sir Charles Wilson has favoured us with the following 
valuable note on this subject :— 
“Tt is too early to write with any degree of certainty on the age of the 
interesting wall and gateway which have been discovered by Dr. Bliss. That 
oO 
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wall certainly enclosed Siloam, and the following statements seem to throw 
light on the subject. Josephus distinctly says (‘ Wars,’ V, 9, § 4) that Siloam 
was outside the walls. Antoninus (570 A.D.) writes: ‘The fountain of Siloa 
is at the present day within the walls of the city, because the Empress Eudocia 
herself added these walls to the city.’ We have thus two definite statements— 
one, by a contemporary writer, that Siloam was outside the walls at the time 
of the great siege; the other, by a Western pilgrim, that the fountain was 
brought within the walls by Eudocia, who was at Jerusalem between 438-454. 
Eudocia’s object was probably to protect the Church of Siloam, which, if not 
built by the Empress, could only have been recently erected. Theodosius 
(530 A.D.) mentions that the poot of Siloam was within the walls in his day ; 
and the restoration of the walls by Eudocia is alluded to by Evagrius in his 
‘ Eeclesiastical History’ (i, 22). 

“The wall and gateway discovered by Dr. Bliss are exactly in the position 
in which we should expect to find the wall and gateway of Eudocia, and the 
character of the masonry seems to indicate that both have been largely built 
with stones from older buildings, Other details equally point to a date not 
earlier than the fifth century. The spade has, however, so often proved historical 
notices to be wrong, that we must wait for the result of the further excavations 
which Dr, Bliss has been instructed to make before theorising. Those 
excavations will, it is believed, settle the question whether the wall described by 
Josephus followed the line of that discovered by Dr. Bliss, or, as I think, kept 
to a higher level and crossed the Tyropwon Valley above the Pool of Siloam. 
In any case, the discoveries are of deep interest, and we must all hope that 
Dr. Bliss will soon be restored to health and be able to continue the great work 


upon which he is engaged.” 


Herr von Schick has sent an account of the little-known but very interesting 
Armenian Convent of the Olive Tree at Jerusalem, together with plan of its 
church, which are published in the present number, 


He is still following closely the work going on in the Muristan, and has 
supplied some further notes respecting it. The southern wall of the great 
cistern under the new Greek building north of the Muristan turns out, not 
to be of rock, as had been supposed, but of masonry, which could hardly, in 
Herr von Schick’s opinion, have supported the old wall of the city. 


The Rey. Theodore E. Dowling reports that tourists at Jerusalem hotels 
are beset with sellers of Palestinian coins. Within the last few years Jews 
at Jaffa, Hebron, Nablus, and Cairo, have reproduced the following coins, 
specimens of which are in my possession :— 

1. Shekel (silver) of Simon Maccabeeus, “ Year 3.’ In 1883 I was shown 

by different persons in Jerusalem two false half-shekels, but I am 
unable to remember whether they were of “Year 1,” or “2,” or “3,’” 
or “4.” f 
2. Helmeted with cheek-pieces (obv.) of Herod I (copper; Greek inserip- 
tion). 
This coin is re-issued, both thick and thin. 
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3. Several small silver coins of the Second Revolt under Simon Bar-cochab. 
Sold unblushingly in the Jewish Bazaars at Jerusalem as genuine. 
4. Large copper coins (Palm-tree and Vine-leaf) of Simon Bar-cochab. 
Obverse and reverse of different coins are sometimes attached in 
these clumsily-designed forgeries. The original lettering is carelessly 
re-produced, 
5. A plate full of the usual specimens of small Jewish copper coins was 
| offered to me as a present at Nablus, in July, 1893. One and all were 
false. They were brought from Cairo, 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer (of Jaffa) has suggested that a paragraph be added 
to put travellers in Palestine on their guard against other forged “ Antiques,” 
such as earthenware lamps, which are made wholesale at NAblus, from ancient 
moulds, and modern imitations of them. 

Caution is also needed in the purchase of large stone seals (generally black) 
bearing in Samaritan or Phonician letters the inscription: “ David, King, 
servant of Jehovah.” Of these several exist. One of them was purchased by 
a late United States Consul in Jerusalem, and thought by him to be genuine. 

Metal plates, with Phoenician, Hebrew, or Arabic inscriptions in ancient 
characters; little idols, cut out of hard limestone, are also offered for sale, but 
are generally false. It may happen that counterfeit “tear-bottles” are not 
as yet manufactured, but suspicions have been roused on inspecting many 
larger pieces of glass. In the N azareth district Jews have been lately realising 

ancy prices for ancient glass sold in the United States of America. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques” 
in the JervsaremM AssoctaTion Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Opposite the Tower of David. Lours; 8 t> 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 

alestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 
Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rey. Theodore E. Dowling, 


Hon, Sec. 


Owing to a variety of causes the Annual Jerusalem Association Lecture 
Course, as announced in the January number of the Quarterly Statement, was 
slightly altered. Nine Lectures were delivered. On April 9th Dr. Bliss 
(having just returned from Kerak) lectured on “Moab in March, 1895.” 

A few residents in Jerusalem have kindly interested themselves in the Loan 
Collection of “Antiques,” in the room rented by the Jerusalem Association, 
opposite the Tower of David. Before the next tourist season it is hoped that 


this collection will be considerably enlarged. 
Mons. Arséniew has presented to the Association specimens of Pheenician 


pottery. 

Dr. Bliss loaned some stones from Herod's Palace, Jericho. 

Mr. Herbert Clark’s two glass cases contain seals (Phenician, Greek, 
Roman, and one Hebrew seal from Silwin); Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders; Greek, Roman, and Hebrew coins; bronze spear arrow heads ; 
stone chisels ; tear bottles, and a mirror, 
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” 
| The Rey. Theodore E. Dowling’s selection of Jewish and Palestinian coins 
fills a large glass case. 

| The Rev. J. E. Hanauer’s flying fox is conspicuous. 
| Mr. C. A. Hornstein exhibits birds and ancient lamps, 

. Mr. David Jamal loans a black stone head, brought by him from one of the 
numerous tombs scattered round about Gadara. 
| Mr. G. R. Lees’ photographs adorn the walls, and Dr. Wheeler’s Torah w2s 
made use of in his Lectures on “The Jews of Jerusalem,” and “ Jewish Life 
| 
| 
. 
} 
7 


in Palestine.” 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer writes that he had been told by Jewish colonists 
at Kustineh that the Synagogue of R. Gam’liel the younger (a grandson of 
St. Paul’s celebrated teacher) had recently been discovered at Yebna, and that, 
when itinerating in Philistia, he visited the place, which is an old underground 
vault on the southern slope of the ¢e//, now used as a stable. It is being visited 


hy many Jews. 


| The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to -_ 
the Library of the Fund :— 

“ Gtudes d’Archéologie Orientale,’ par Ch. Clermont-Ganreau. Tome 
premier—deuxiéme partie. From the Author. 


7 
oe ial 


“Dictionary of the Bible,” 2nd ed., Vol. I, Parts 1 and 2. John Murray. 

From the Publisher. 

ir i 

With reference to Mr. Murray’s generous gift of the second edition 

’ of “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible,’ in two volumes, containing letters od 

i. A to J, the Rev. Canon Dalton, O.M.G., writes :— 

" In these valuable volumes a large proportion of the articles have been 

F entirely re-written, by writers recognised as specialists in their respective 

7 departments, and on a much more extensive scale than before, inasmuch as 

» they deal with subjects on which recent research and criticism have thrown the 

3 strongest light, and concerning which the opinions of the best Biblical scholars 

i have undergone the most noted change since the Dictionary was first published 

{ 32 years ago. For instance, the articles on Assyria and Babylonia have been 
re-written by Mr. Pinches, of the Department of Assyrian Antiquities in the 

7 British Museum ; those on Egypt by the eminent Egyptologist, M. Naville; and 

those ‘on Natural History by Canon Tristram. The Geographical articles by 


Sir George Grove, which were written several years before the Palestine 
Exploration Fund began its work in the Holy Land, and justly considered 
one of the most valuable portions of the original edition, have been revised, at 
his request, by Sir Charles Wilson and by Major Conder. Sir Charles Wilson has 
also re-written the article on the topography of J erusalem, which now occupies 
no less than 79 double-columned pages, in lieu of the former article by the late 
, Professor Fergusson. He has also added separate maps of the Tribes, and of 

other countries, with fresh illustrations of the sites of places, constructed in 

large measure from the surveys and drawings of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Indeed few articles of any importance have been reprinted in these 

two volumes without material alterations. For example, the article on the 
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“Acts of the Apostles,” re-written by the lamented Bishop Lightfoot, occupies 
18 pages, compared with a page and a half in the former edition; that on the 
“Gospel of St. John,” re-written by Archdeacon Watkins, of Durham, fills 
25 pages, compared with three in the former edition; that on the “Epistle to 
the Galatians,” re-written by Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
comprises 14 pages, compared with a page anda half in the former edition; 
the ‘Epistle to the Hebrews,” re-written by Dr. Westcott, the present Bishop 
of Durham, fills 14 pages, compared with five in the former edition; the article 
on “Deuteronomy,” re-written by Professor Driver, occupies 22 pages, com- 
pared with five in the former edition; the article on the “ Apocrypha,” 
re-written by Professor Ryle, of Cambridge, fills 37 pages, compared with four 
in the former edition ; to the article on the “Gospels,” by the late Archbishop 
Thomson, a supplement by Professor Sanday, containing 26 pages, has been 
added. These instances, to which many others might be added, will serve’ to 
show the pains and labour bestowed on the re-issue of a work absolutely indis- 
pensable to all Biblical students. The new first volume exceeds the old by 


more than 550 pages. 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries :— 
James Yates, Esq., Chief Librarian, Leeds. 
The Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechurch, Charmouth, Dorset. 
The Rev. C. C. Waller, B.A., Diocesan Theological College, Montreal ; 
and Douglas MacFarlane, Esq., 85, Churchill Ave, Westmount, Montreal ; 
in place of the Rev. Commander Roherts, who has returned to England. 


Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, 
" Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 


sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 
of the Fund. A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 


Supporters of the Fund will be gratified to learn that this valuable work 
has met with great appreciation in nearly every quarter of the globe, and from 
many learned societies. Copies have been ordered and supplied for the Royal 
Geographicai Society; the Science and Art Museum and Trinity College, 
Dublin; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow; Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mansfield College, Oxford ; and for subscribers in Russia, the Netherlands, the 
United States of America, Australia, Japan, and China, besides Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own country. 

The following are some of the opinions which have been expressed by 
competent authorities respecting the value of this Map :— 


“ A Raised Map of Palestine must prove of the greatest interest to all who 
have visited or intend to visit the country, affording, as it does a picture au vol 
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d’oiseau of all the physical features. Mr. Armstrong’s interesting work will faith- 
fully present to those who have had the advantage of touring in Palestine the old 
familiar routes they have traversed, and will give to those who have yet to enjoy 
such a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see. . 
The educational use to which the map will be put will be very considerable.” — 
The Times. 

“There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan a campaign as if it were a chess 
problem.” —Daily News. 

“ By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
roads of the country must run; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 
its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”"— 
Manchester Guardian. 

“Tt is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contour of 
the Holy Land.” —Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

“The Relief Map of Palestine is the most accurate that has yet been pub- 
lished of that country. It is based on the surveys made by Major Conder and 
Colonel Sir H. Kitchener for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has been 
most carefully constructed by Mr.George Armstrong, who was himself employed 
on the survey. The relief enables the student to grasp at once the peculiar 
geographical and topographical features of the Holy Land and to understand 
the influence of those features on the history of the country and on the various 
campaigns from the conquest by Joshua to the expedition of Napoleon.’’—Sir 
C. W. Wirson, Major-General, R.E. 

‘Mr, Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is the only correct representa- 
tion of the natural features of the country that has been published. It is 


scientifically accurate, and gives a better idea of the country than any flat. 


map. It will be of great value to schools and to all scholars.” —C. R. Conprr, 
Major, R.E. 

“T wish another copy of your Raised Map. I am greatly pleased with it, I 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”—Professor 
Grorcre Apam Situ, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“Tt came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 
thing of the kind that we have ever seen,”—The Very Rev. Dean Horrman, 
The General Theological Seminary, New York. ‘ 

“All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
expectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.”—Hav, 
M. tx Bacuerzt, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 

“TI need not say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it.’"—Cnartes BarrEy, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 

' “The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 
and its colouring; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 


when it closes at 2 p.m. 
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Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.” —W. H. Rinpsr, 
Philosophical Society, Leeds. 

“T had the case opened and found the Map quite safe ; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.”—C. Goopyzar, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.”—The 
Very Rev. 8. W. ALLEN, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is a beautiful piece of work and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.’””—Captain F, W. Huron, Curator, 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

“The Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 
who has seen it.’—The Rev. Dovatas Ferrier, Free Church Manse, 
Bothwell, N.B. 

“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 
a monument for yourself that will long endure.’—Rev. THomas M. B. 


Parrrrson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Pauestine Pirerims’ Texr Socrery who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 
Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 
Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 


make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents:—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Ulustrations ; and 
General Index. ‘This Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 


non-subscribers, 2. and 3s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 
Palestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 


1893. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the ‘Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
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tions, &e. Subscribers to the “ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 

Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s ‘‘ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,” which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 

M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, “ Archseolegical Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. ‘The first portion of it is already translated and in 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 


the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 


forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


In the year 1880 M. Clermont-Ganneau published, in 19 parts, the first 
portion of a volume of “ Oriental Archeological Studies,’ and is now about to 
complete the volume by the issue of the remaining parts. The prospectus of 
this valuable work will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJ1 Sunday School Unions within 


‘the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 


Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from March 25th to June 21st, 1895, was—from 
annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, £224 14s. 6d.; 
from all sources—£419 14s. 2d. The expenditure during the same period 
was £517. On June 21st the balance in the Bank was £356 4s. 2d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 


Office of the Fund :— 


Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “Jaulén,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each. 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’”’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 

Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
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It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 


2s. 6d. each. 
Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 


price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 


places mentioned in the catalogue of photos-and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
publishing them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 


them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 


to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 
Bive rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rey. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects areas follows :— 
; (1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land, 
: (2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
| (3) The Survey of Hastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archeological Illustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 


The Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 


subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 
(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities ; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 
(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 
(4) Exploration in Judea. 
(5) Galilee and Samaria. 
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(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for 
Children.) 


All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views. 


The Rev. James Smith, B.D., St. George’s-in-ihe-West Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) Lhe Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as it now is. 
(5) The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rey. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee. 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
(4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem. 
(5) Problems of Palestine. 


The Rey. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
Lectures illustrated by lantern slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament, 

(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1894. 

Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph ; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. 

(6) c. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish, 

(7) vp. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare. 

(8) u. The Story of the Hittites ; or, A Lost Nation Found, 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. 
(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 
(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
24, Hanover Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers. : 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION TO MOAB AND 
GILEAD IN MARCH, 1895. | 


By Freprrick Jones Buiss, Ph.D. 


In December, 1893, the Sublime Porte established the Mutassariflik or 
sub-province of Ma’an, with a Governor resident at Kerak, under the 
Wali of Syria, whose headquarters are Damascus. This territory was 
formerly under the practical control of various Arab tribes, including 
the quasi-Bedawin, the Mujély of Kerak. How all travellers, from 
M. de Sauley and Canon Tristram down to the most recent times, have 
been compelled either by prudence or by force to pay immense bakh- 
sheesh to wild rulers of the land, is too plain a matter of history to be 
dwelt on here. The entry of the Turks to Kerak has changed all this. 
Hearing that the country had been rendered safe, and inferring that 
travellers would consequently begin to pour in, I felt that the Palestine 
Exploration Fund should be the first to take advantage of the new 
condition of things. The Committee having authorised me to make a 
short expedition to Moab, I consulted with our Commissioner, Ibrahim 

endi, and together we were fortunate in interesting Hamdy Bey, 
who kindly requested me to report to the Imperial Museum anything 
°f interest that might be discovered. The expedition thus took an 
official character, which was of great service, as I hope these pages will 
show. The season also was favourable, for I had experienced the storms 
of March in Jerusalem, and knew how difficult would be continuous 
excavation, Curiously enough, almost no rain fell here this year in 
January and February, and it is the rain of March, which poured down 
during our absence, that revived the hopes of the people for the summer’s 
water supply. The rain did not prove a serious obstacle to our expedi- 
tion, for the longest detention was at Madeba, where there was plenty of 
work to do. 

It is not my purpose to narrate in full the adventures of the journey, 
which would fill a volume, but to dwell only on what was real discovery, 
touching lightly on places and things described before. 

On Wednesday, March 7th, at about noon, Ibrahim Effendi and I left 
Jerusalem for Jericho, accompanied by my foreman Yusif, or Abu Selim, 
as we generally call him, to distinguish him from Little Yusif, the cook. 
The latter had gone on ahead with our three tents, which we found 
pitched by ’Ain es Sultan, We also took two of our workmen from 
Silwin, whom we found very handy in exhuming buried stones with 
inscriptions. The presence of Ibrahim Effendi relieved us from the 
annoyance of a so-called guard from the sheikhs of Abu Deis who still 
impose themselves on all travellers to Jericho and the Jordan. I renewed 
my conviction that systematic excavations at Tell es Sultan would result 
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in valuable finds, resting my eyes with longing upon the bit of old mud- 
built wall revealed in a hole scooped out at the base of the Teil. 
; My visits to Jericho had always been for some special mission, and I 
ty had never found time to ride to the Dead Sea! So the next day we 
followed the throng of tourists along the well-beaten track. Arriving at 
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the shore, I was amused to recall the Rev. Haskett Smith’s description 
of the place during the tourist season. He likens it to Brighton beach, 
and indeed it only lacks a weighing-machine and the Salvation Army to 
complete the presentment. English children gathering shells, ‘men 
bathing, parties galloping in from Mar Saba—it was an incongruous — 
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picture on this usually desolate shore. We lunched by the Jordan, 
Here no one was bathing, for an American had been drowned shortly 
before. Later his body was recovered by an officer who was exploring 
the river in a boat further down. 

From Mar Yuhanna we attempted to strike across country to the 
bridge, but found this very difficult, owing to the deep ravines. Crossing 
by the bridge, and proceeding by the Madeba road, we found our camp 
pitched near Tell Rameh by the water that flows from ’Ain Hesbin. I 
was interested in the remains of a fort on the edge of the plain, about a 
mile to the east of the Tell. From the base of the foot hills, the land 
slopes gently down towards the west, and then a hill slopes up smoothly 
but somewhat steeply to a flat summit, which soon comes to a distinct 
edge with a sharp fail to the plain of about 120 feet. Upon this natural 
fortification I traced the signs of a building, some 70 yards in length, not 
rectangular, but following the contour of the hill. Like much of the 
building about Jericho, all was ruined but one course of stone imbedded 
in the soil, leaving the real ground plan. 

Soon after striking camp we passed one of the Arab stone circles 
described by Conder, and noticed within it a plough, jars, and other 
objects left there on deposit. These are thus placed “to the account of 
Khalil,” or Abraham, and are perfectly safe till their owners return for 
them. As we rode up the hills the clouds began to gather, and after a 
chilly lunch in a cave above the road, the rain began to pour down. 

Nebo was hid from view, and thus the hoped-for ascent was placed out 
of the question. On arriving at the top of the long climb from the 
Jordan Valley, we entered on the green plateau stretching before us to 
the east, veiled in the driving mist and rain. Fortunately our camp had 
been pitched at Madeba before the tents had got wet. The afternoon 
Was passed profitably in studying the valuable article on Madeba, 
published in the number for October, 1892, of the “ Revue Biblique,” by 
the Rev, Pare Sejourné. He gives a sketch map of the town, indicating 
the ancient buildings and other monuments that have been brought to 
light by the inhabitants in digging for foundations of houses. His article 
contains such full notices of the history of Madeba from the earliest 
biblical times to its disappearance from history, which he thinks may be 
due to the destructive march of Chosroes early in the seventh century, 
that I need only to refer the reader to his pages, written with a literary 
charm that rivals their accurate scholarship. 

I have spoken of inhabitants, for after a desolation of over 13 cen- 
turies this ancient site was again occupied in 1880 by a colony of 
Christians—Greek and Latin—from Kerak. Hence Madeba is for the 
present a precious place for the archeologist. Changes go on so rapidly 
that constant visits are necessary. Thus some ruins seen by the Pére 
Sejourné have disappeared ; while not only have others been brought to 
light, but more complete excavations in some places which he described 
have necessitated alterations of his plans, which, I am sure, no one will 
welcome more than himself. 
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Madeba occupies one of the low eminences which rise here and there 
from the vast undulating plain. In its centre the ground rises more 
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rapidly, forming a natural acropolis some 200 yards square, now occupied 
by the Latin Mission. It is more than probable that this height was 
once crowned by an actual acropolis, and the discovery of thick walls at 
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one point on the slope seems a confirmation. The whole town is barely 
a quarter-mile square. Gates were seen by the Pére Sejourné at the 


(From a Photograph by Dr. Bliss, 


Mosaic at MADEBA. 


north and east. The eastern one I did not observe ; of the northern one 
only the face of the flanking tower remained at the time of my first visit, 
and when I returned ten days after, I found that destruction had even 
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then been at work. Gates, of course, imply walls, and on his plan the 
Pére Sejourné traces their probable course, suggested by the contours, 
and by large stones at various points. At the south-west of the town, 
and placed by him outside the wall is the large pool, with solid walls, so 
often described by travellers. 

On wandering about the town, one finds an extraordinary mingling of 
the ancient and the modern, of the grand and of the squalid. The 
meanest house has a beautifully carved lintel or door post; built in the 
rudest wall may be found a graceful Corinthian capital. In front of 
dirty, dark houses are courts paved with fine slabs of stone. One 
chamber, which is shared alike by the owners and their chickens and 
goats, is floored with the mosaic shown in the photograph. In the hope 
of bakhsheesh, which we met, they scoured the pavement, revealing all 
the beautiful colours—the fruit trees, lions, gazelles, birds, and other 
animals with the central human head. In many cases all you can see of 
a house is the front wall and the flat roof which terminates in the sur- 
rounding ground. The happy owner in chance digging had hit upon a 
buried wall-—the face of this he cleared, and also a space in front, with a 
path descending from the road level. He then would find that this was 
the front wall of a buried house, and then would need only to clear out 
the débris inside, put on a roof, and leave the three other walls still 
buried on the outside. He has thus a truly subterranean dwelling. 

Everything ancient is put to use.’ Of the four churches shown on the 
plan, Nos. 1 and 3 are each covered by two or more houses ; No. 2 is to 
serve as the foundation of the new Seraya, or Government House ; and 
No. 4 alone is to be kept for its original ecclesiastical designation, for I 
am rejoiced to report that the Greeks are to restore it, or rather rebuild 
it on the old lines. 

The smallest, and at the same time the most interesting of these 
churches is No. 3. Its singular shape, and its faulty orientation, suggest 
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that it was not originally built for a church. It looks more like a pagan 
temple. But that it was used as a church there is full proof. The body 
of this building is a rotunda, having an inside diameter of 32 feet, with a 
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long arm, terminating in an apse, circular within, and of an octagonal 
form without. The entire inside length is about 71 feet. As one house 
occupies the rotunda part, and another the eastern arm, measurements 
to an inch were difficult, but the above figure is correct to within a few 
inches. Indeed, all measuring in Madeba is difficult: you must give 
notice to the family that you are coming to plan and photograph, humour 
them into promising to scrub the floor and clear up the litter, and then 
submit perforce to their presence and comments, while you dive into dark 
corners and make your plan. 

The circular body of the church is covered with a tesselated mosaic. 
In the middle is a circular border, 6 feet 2 inches across, containing a 
Greek inscription. All my photographs of this failed, so I copy it from 
Pére Sejourné : 


NAP@ENI 
KHNMAPIHN@EO 
MHTOPAKAIONETIK 
TEN XN NMAMBACIAHAGE 
OYMONONYIEA MOYNS 
AEPKOMENOCKA@GAPEY 
ENNOONKAICAPKAKAIE 
PrAWCKA®APAIC 
EYXAICAYTON 


ONAAON... 


I translate from his French, with a few small alterations due to notes 
on p. 271 of the “Revue Biblique ”-for April, 1895, in which the text is 
emended by the addition at the end of the word EYPHC: 

“In gazing upon the Virgin Mary, Mother of God, and upon Him 
whom she brought forth, Christ the Sovereign King, only Son of the 
only God, be thou pure in mind, and flesh, and deeds, in order that 
thou mayest, by thy pure prayers, find God Himself merciful.” 


A second mosaic inscription of seven lines occurs in the part between 
the rotunda and the arm; the commencement of all the lines is covered 
by the wall of the actual house. In restoring and translating this, the 
Pére Sejourné has thrown light on the age of the church. 

“The very beautiful mosaic work of this sanctuary, and of the holy 
house of the altogether pure Sovereign Mother of God (has been made) 
by the care and the zeal of this town of Madeba for the salvation and 
the reward of the well-doers, dead and (living) of this sanctuary. Amen, 
Lord! It was accomplished by the aid of God, in the month of 
February of the year 674, indiction 5.” This Seleucidan year would 
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correspond to 362 a.p. For the learned father’s notes on the date and 


on the inscription, I refer the reader to his article. At the right, on , 


entering the church, he copied a third inscription of one line : 


ATIAMAPIA BOHO! MHNATQA 


He translates: “Holy Mary, help Menas IV.” This, he thinks, refers 
to some Bishop, or other illustrious man, buried in the church, 

It is noticeable that the first inscription refers, not to the erection 
of the church, but to the laying of the mosaic, so that we may still 
think that the building may have originally been pagan. While I 
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was attempting to photograph, the interior of the room presented a 
picturesque scene. In a dark corner, two women, clad in the blue 
costume of the Bedawin, which the Christians of this district all wear, 
were seated on the floor by a rude tripod of sticks, from which was 
suspended a goat-skin full of milk, which they were shaking backward 
and forward to make butter. Standing by was a pretty child dressed in 
red, with a red handkerchief on her head, and a pearl cross on her hair, 
tightly grasping an orange and some sugar we had given her. Men and 
boys stood about, watching me at the camera, and anxious to give advice 
as to how the work should be done. They were all very good natured, 
and we parted excellent friends, 
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The original walls of the church stand to a height of 9 feet at least, 
and the two modern houses follow the same lines. The only point that 
is not clear is the western end of the church. Here modern walls have 
been built. However, I give the ancient columns and walls as I found 
them. Perhaps there was some sort of an atrium. 

The recovery of the plan of Church No. 1 was a much more compli- 
cated affair. The blackened walls on the plan indicate the parts actually 
seen. And difficult was the task of seeing them! This ruin played 
hide and seek with us while we made our bewildered way through three 
rooms and an out-house of one man’s dwelling, two rooms of another’s, 
walked over the roof of a third man who was away and whose neigh- 
bours would not let us have the key, and finally found the west front in 
the open air ! 

I was, however, able to collect the data for an accurate plan. The 

south-east part was the best preserved, giving the line of apse, the 
altarium, the exact width of nave and south aisle, the position of columns 
between them, the south-east corner, and a good part of the eastern and 
southern walls. The breadth of the church (outside measurement) is 
thus shown to be 72 feet exactly. The length is 125 feet, correct to a 
few inches, The nave is 29 feet broad, having exactly twice the breadth 
of the aisles. The bases for the columns rest on a line of slabs, 3 feet 
broad and about 3 inches high, forming a division between aisle and 
nave. The pavement of the aisle is of small tessere. The altarium 
proper is raised 5} inches above the nave, and is paved with marble slabs 
about 18 inches square ; this pavement is also found in the part of the 
church immediately below, forming a black and white diagonal pattern 
around a ciréle, extending 10 feet 8 inches westwards from the altarium 
and terminating near the western wall of the house which covers the 
eastern part of the church. The owner declared that the western part 
of the nave, included in the house we could not get into, was paved with 
tesseree, to which there were steps down from the marble pavement. If 
this is so, then it would indicate that the marble pavement formed part 
of the choir. This suggests the beginnings of the later development of 
church planning. This view is supported by the line of wall found 
running parallel to the much ruined west front, as we may consider the 
former to be a part of the narthex. 

The Pére Sejourné calls this the Cathedral of Madeba, and remarks 
on the remains of columns, capitals, architraves, &c., all in the Corinthian 
style, built in the rude houses round about. He tells me he noticed the 
eastern wall as I have drawn it, but thinks it later than the original church, 
hence in his plan he suggests the three apses. 

The recovery of the ground plan of Church No, 2 was accomplished 
just in time. During the Dominican father’s visit it had not been 
cleared out sufficiently to prove it a church, and he sets it down as a 
temple. <A little later and it would have been buried under the new 
Government house. The whole is ruined down to a height of 3 or 4 feet, 
The form is an ordinary one. The church has been excavated from 
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within, and the exterior of the walls does not always appear, but the 
finding of the south-east chamber and of both the interior and exterior 
lines of the apse was enough to prove the plan that I give. In the 
southern line of column bases only three were found standing. In the 
northern line we have eight, indicated in black, but there were originally 
nine ; the seventh is missing, and the eighth has evidently been slightly 
shifted ; the dotted lines on the plan show its original position as well 
as the place for the seventh. The style is Corinthian, as may be gathered 
from the photograph. It is not properly orientated. 

Church No. 4 is built upon vaults, so that whereas the interior of 
the church is ruined down to a foot the outer walls remain to a con- 
siderable height, sometimes 12 or 15 feet. These are built of small 
stones, with drafts and rough bosses. The column bases are massive, 
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and, notwithstanding that they occur at irregular intervals, are in situ. 
It has a narthex, and chambers to the south-west. The outside measure- 
ments, excluding the narthex, are 83 feet 6 inches in length by 55 feet 
6 inches in breadth. 

It is curious to find four churches in so small a town. No. 1 is to 
the south of the acropolis, Nos. 2 and 3 are to its north-east,. near 
together, and No. 4 to the north. It is now two monthssince I measured 
them, and in the meantime [ know not what other remains may have 
been found in this treasure-house of Madeba. 

In this interesting place we were kept by the rain till Tuesday, 
March 12th. That morning we marched to Ma’ain or Baal Meon. This 
is like so many of the sites of the district, a mass of indefinite rains on 
a hill, with many vaults visible. It is a place where you may stay an 
hour or a month ; in the former time you can see all that the surface has 
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to show, while the latter period is the minimum demanded by the spade. 
Having neither the time nor the authority for a month’s digging, we 
marched on after our hour was over, taking a pretty path vid Libb, a 
similar ruin, to the regular road from Madeba. About 2 miles north of 
the Wady Waly, we observed some columns on the hill to the left of our 
road. Riding up we found that they belonged to the “ Menhir,” marked 
on the map as directly on the Roman road. Three columns, broken at 
the top, are standing, and many others lie about partly imbedded. All 
are weathered, but show signs of inscriptions. They are monoliths, cut 
in the form of columns on a perfectly plain square base, whose side is 
only one inch more than the diameter of the columnar part. I directed 
the men to dig up the smaller part of an imbedded column which was 
fractured. As it rolled over, we were pleased to recognise a good Latin 
inscription. It was late, and we determined to return the next day, dig 
up the other part, clean, and copy. We rode in to our deliciously-placed 
camp. After the mud of Madeba, how grateful to find a clean, dry, hard 
flooring for our tents, with sparse grass. They were pitched in the Wady 
Waly, with a circle of gently rounded hills about, staidly green. Near 
by flowed the oleander-bordered brook, smoothly and quietly as far 
as the ruined bridge, where it suddenly plunged down a gash in the 
wonderfully worn and furrowed limestone to a pool below. The rocks 
ae 80 smooth and white and slippery. A charming spot. 

Returning early the next morning to the “ Menhir,” we found plenty 
to do. The wind was bitterly cold. We dug up first the fractured 
column and found it to be a Roman milestone with the inscription complete. 
The beginnings of most of the lines were weathered, but all was made 
out and squeezes were taken. It reads :— 


* IMPCAESARLSEPT! 
MIVSSEVERVSPIVSPER 
TINAXAVGARABICVSA 
DIABENICVSPARTHICVS 
MAXIMVSPPPONTIFEX 
MAXIMVSTRIBVNPOTEST 
VIIIIMPXICOSIIIPROCOS 
ET 
IMPCAESMAVRELI 
VSANTONVSAVG 
PER 
MARIVMPERPETVVMLEG 
AVGPRPR 
x1 
1A 
The number jis il, according to both the Latin and Greek numerals, 
The question is: 11 Roman miles from where? Madeba is too far, but 
Ma’ain is just the right distance away. In coming from Ma‘ain we did 
not follow a Roman road, but one may exist in a somewhat different line. 
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We set up the stone and photographed it. We dug up another bit of 
column, and found the lower part of another milestone inscription :— = 


ts Saale itn d PONT (?) 
TRIBPCOSIPPP 

PER 
FLAVIVMIVLI 
ANVMLEGAVG 


PRPR 


A third stone had independent inscriptions on two sides, but tet 
defaced to read. One of the standing columns appeared to contain the 
names of Constantine and his sons. Thus we had six or seven inser} 
tions here. Officers placed the name of their respective Emperorg on 
milestones. The question is whether a new column was erected each 
time, or whether the so-called “ Menhir” represents an older construction 
upon the columns of which the inscriptions were carved. I incline to the 


latter view. 


While we were at work the Bedawin came up and attempted to a 
bluster ; it was amusing to note how they were quelled by our genial | 
Effendi, who for the moment effectively assumed his official air. We : 

] 


returned for another delightful night at Wady Waly. The next day we - 
marched to Dhiban, approaching this spot, where were enacted the excitin 4 
scenes relative to the Moabite Stone, with some thrill. The ruins have 

the same disappointing appearance as those of Ma’ain and Libb. Ty, % } 
site is better. Dhiban occupies two hills, the western one being protected | 
by two deep valleys. It was a large place. The ruins are in general] not 
characterised by ornamentation and there is little classic work. This 
is an encouraging fact for the excavator whose aim is to get as soon ag 
possible to the old Moabite levels. The sheikhs of the Hamideh Were 
very civil and anxious to show us all the “torn stones,” which is theiy 
phrase covering inscriptions and ornamentation. They led us down to 
the bed of the Wady, and pointed out part of the oil-press discovered by 
Tristram’s party. They also declared that in a certain cave there was 
something or other which we could not get an idea of, and as I have been 
led on so many wild-goose chases by indefinite descriptions of caves we 
decided to ride on to ’Araier without hunting for the cave—a proceeding 
we regretted the next day, as the reader willsee. Before remounting, how- 
ever, we dug up a most interesting fragment. It is evidently a part of a 
pilaster with a human figure carved upon it in high relief. Only the trunk 
and the right hip remain. This pointed hip suggests figures of a well]- 
known Phoenician female type (see Cut III in my “ Mound of Many Cities »), 
but the absence of breasts rules out this idea. Mr. Dickie, after a study 
of the photograph, shows that it probably represents a man standing with 
his weight thrown on his right leg, which would cause the right hip to 
protrude, and would explain the lack of symmetry between the two sides 
of the body. The fragment is 13 inches high, which would give about 
3 feet for the complete figure. It is of a warm reddish stone. We did 
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not bring it to Jerusalem, but I left it where I can find it again. It is a 
constant source of regret to me that Mr. Dickie did not arrive in Jerusalem 
till a day or two before I returned from the trip, on which his assistance 
would have been invaluable. 

Notwithstanding the preparation given him by the detailed descrip- 
tions of former explorers, every traveller across these green plains must 
experience a thrilling moment of surprise on coming suddenly to the top 
of the almost perpendicular cliffs that bound the magnificent caion of 
the Mojib or Arnon. We struck this view at ’Araier, which I place on 
my map somewhat east of the point it usually occupies. It crowns one 
of the natural buttresses that round out from the cliffs, and affords a 
capital bird’s-eye view of the upper waters of the Arnon. Here we came 
upon a Christian from the Southern Lebanon, a sort of wandering 
merchant among the Arabs, who knew the country like a book, We also 
had an excellent guide from Madeba. They were thus two capital in- 
dependent witnesses. Directly below, one sees the Mojib, formed by the 
junction of three deep wadies, one coming from the east, and two from 
the south; these two latter first join together and then unite with the 
eastern branch, a couple of miles above the bridge. For the eastern 
branch I yecovered the name S’aideh, for the south-eastern, or main 
Southern branch, the name Lejjan, and for the south-western, or smaller 
southern branch, the name Balu’a. I noticed that the maps give the 
hame S’aideh to the main southern branch. However, I was delighted to 
find later, on consulting Tristram’s “ Land of Moab,”! that the names 
given him by Sheikh Zadam (which I prefer to write Zottam) corresponded 
to those I recovered for the three branches. ‘The only difference is that 
for the central branch he was given the name Mkharrhas, whereas mine 
was Lejjin. Well, a few days later J encamped at the Springs of 
Lejjin, and found that a couple of miles down the valley there were the 
Springs of Makhérus! My witnesses named the valley from the upper 
springs, Zottam from the lower. The agreement between the testimony 
gathered by Canon Tristram 23 years ago and my witnesses is complete, 
and we can unhesitatingly apply the name S’aideh to the eastern branch, 
Lejjan or Makhérus to the central, and Balv’a to the small ‘southern one. 
The memory of this view from ’Araier was of great service later on when 
journeying north-east from Kerak I passed across these wadies. 

I am sorry to say that by taking the route from Dhiban to the river 
by ’Araier—where the ruins are not extensive, though the place must 
always have been important as a look-out—we missed copying a Roman 
milestone in the regular road. One of the Dominicans, passing later, 
took it for granted that I had copied it, as he knew I had copied several. 
The descent from ’Araier, which at first is along the face of the cliffs, 
was accomplished without difficulty, though it is almost impossible to 
remain in the saddle. Further down, the road becomes easier. We 
observed a stone circle of massive work, and near by the field was dotted 


1 See p. 131, footnote. 
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with dozens of little heaps of stones. Our guide said it was the site of a 
battle, and each heap marked the place where a man fell! We saw 
similar places later on. The rocks here are covered with the Arab tribe 
marks which we found so plentifully at Mashetta. Our camp was by 
the stream. The warmth of the air was very grateful. It seemed odd 
to be camping so securely in a spot so much dreaded, and rightly, by 
former travellers. 

The next morning, March 15th, we accomplished the difficult climb 
up the south wall of the canon. This is fully 2,200 feet. The real 
difficulty is to get up the last two or three hundred feet. When we had 
arrived at the top, Abu Selim declared that he would not feel easy until 
he had seen the loaded mules at the top of the ascent. It seemed 
impossible that they could accomplish the feat without slipping and rolling 
back down the precipitous slope. While we watched their brave and 
successful attempt to climb the cliffs, I felt that had the Children of 
Israel ever come this way, with their women, and children, and baggage, 
we should have found some notice of it, not only in the history of their 
march, but in the Psalms which praise God for their miraculous 
deliveries... To transport a vast multitude down and up this gorge 
would have been a serious affair in times of peace, but think how impos- 
sible while they were passing through a hostile country! The route 
of the Israelites is uncertain, but I think that the following points show 
clearly that they did not pass through the centre of the Land of Moab :— 

(1) They evidently passed to the east of Edom (Numbers xx, 21), 

(2) At Ije-Abarim they were to the east of Moab (Numbers xxi, 11), 


(3) They got to the other side of Arnon without complications with 


the Moabites. 
(4) Reference is made (v. 4) to the “ brooks of Arnon,” which well might 


mean the upper wadies near the present Haj Road where they are shallow. 
Thus being beyond the northern limit of Moab, with the awful chasm 
between them and their enemies, they turned next and camped at Dibon- 
Gad (Numbers xxiii, 45), the modern Dhiban, achieving a grand victory 
over Sihon, King of the Amorites. It is interesting to note that at the 
-present day the Mojib is the limit between the lands of the Keraki and 
those of the Hamideh. 

We lunched on the top of Jebel Shihan, a gently-rounded hill, which 
serves as an excellent landmark, and can be seen from our present camp, 
south of the walls of Jerusalem. We observed an enclosure, about 
150 yards square, at the end I recognised the apse of a small church, 
though Tristram took it for a temple. We saw two large vaulted Roman 
‘cisterns. 

Part way up the slope was a Roman milestone with defaced 
fnseription ; I read the letters mpxit. From Shihan we rode rapidly 


1 Numbers xxi, 14, 15, certainly points to especial marks of God’s favour in 
this district, but the “brooks of Arnon” and “the stream of the brooks that 
go down to the valley of Ar,’ &c., suggest the upper wadies, 
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to Kerak, having time merely for a glance at Beit el Kuhn (also 
called Kasr Rabba), and at Rabba, which have been described so often 
before. 

On the way we were joined by a young sheikh of the Beni Sukhr, 
whose father, Zottam, had been such a faithful guide to Canon Tristram. 
We at last came to the end of the monotonous plain; Kerak, the 
impregnable, loomed before us with the Wady ez Zayatin between. 
Plunging down from the town along the opposite slope came a fearless 
horseman, who met us in the valley. This was Mr. Forder, of the 
Church Missionary Society, who from the beginning to the end of our 
stay was most cordial in every kind of assistance. Our tents were 
pitched in the garden of the Greek Convent, to whose head I hada 
letter from the Patriarch of Jerusalem. He gave us a cordial welcome, 
and recognised in Ibrahim Effendi an old friend. From the earliest 
days the noble Moslem family of the Chaldi have been patrons of the 
Greek Convent. In recognition of the official character of the expedition 
on our tents appeared the Turkish flag. Soon after our arrival the 
Governor sent down an officer, saying he would receive us in the evening 
and begging to know what he could do for our comfort. What a con- 
trast to the former style of reception at Kerak! We were welcomed by 
the Turkish Governor, the English Missionary, and the Greek Abbot ; 
our predecessors had the Mujéli fer their hosts, and their method of 
entertainment was to keep their guests under close guard, and to demand 
& ransom for their release. Everyone knows that the Mujéli are a tribe 
of spurious Arabs, having none of the virtues of the race whose name 
they borrow, who it is said came from Hebron, and until recently have 
lorded it over the Land of Moab. The form Mujéli is the plural, the 
singular is Mujelli. Their day, however, seems to be over, and they are 
at present camping near Kasr Rabba. 

After dinner we waited on the Governor in the spacious new Seraya 
built in front of the castle. His Excellency Hussein Helmy Bey Effendi 
is a man about 40 years of age, with a keen eye and most intelligent face. 
For years he was General Secretary at Damascus. He is well fitted for 
the difficult post of Governor of Kerak: acute of mind, fearless, and 
scrupulously honest, he is respected and feared by all. Moreover, he is 
well read in history. He read Ibrahim Effendi’s letter from Hamdy Bey, 
and at once entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of our mission, 
promising every assistance. He is keen on the antiquities of his district, 
and had twice visited Petra, and seemed anxious to have us go. 
Ordinarily a special permit is required. However, my mission did not 
include Petra. But it was very tantalising to be so near this wonderful, 
and usually so inaccessible, spot, with every facility offered for visiting it. 

Later, his Excellency called at our tents, and showed great interest in 
making out the squeezes of various Arabic inscriptions of the place. 
When we dined with him Sunday evening, we found that he had looked 
up the historical references in his Arabic library. 

Although Kerak has been so well described by Canon Tristram, I may 
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be allowed to give my own impressions of this almost impregnable place. 
It is situated on a triangular hill, almost entirely surrounded by deep 
valleys which naturally cut it off from the higher encircling hills, except 
at its south-east corner, where an artificial trench across the two valleys, 
which at this point are close together, completes the isolation. The 
general trend of the triangle from base to apex is W.N.W. Nothing is 
more difficult in this country than to recover the names of wadies, as 
they often have two or more ; however, I give them as they were given 
to me, though they differ from Tristram’s book. The base of the triangle 
is formed by the Wady ez Zayatin (separated from the Wady Kerak 
by the neck of land which afterwards spreads out to form the triangle) 
descending rapidly to the Wady Jowwad, which, forming the right or 
northern arm of the triangle, joins the Wady Kerak at the apex; the 


Wady Kerak thus forms the left or southern arm. The town occupies 


the comparatively flat top of the hill at its south-eastern end ; thus it is 
not a perfect triangle, but has a bend in the wall along its right arm, 
where it swings across the hill to meet the left arm above the Wady 
Kerak, leaving the north-western and longer half of the hill, narrowing 
to its apex, outside the town. The northern and southern wadies are, 
according to Tristram, from 1,000 to 1,350 feet deep, while the Wady ez 
Zayatin, under the castle, is much shallower. 

The ancient wall surrounding the town is in ruins, but it can be 
traced all along the line. In places it stands for a considerable height. 
Besides the great castle at the south-east, there are four towers. These 
latter all date from Crusading times, and are in distinct contrast to the 
main part of the wall. The towers are built of hard yellow limestone 
eut in the usual style of the Crusaders; the wall is built of flint and 
sandstone ; the stones themselves are not large, but are peculiarly long 
pnd thin ; the courses are often not continuous. Between the towers 
there are small turrets, some of Crusading work and others of the style 
of the main wall. This latter style also occurs at the great castle ; here 
we also find the long thin stones, only much larger ; many, but not all, 
are drafted. The style of boss is peculiar, especially at the quoins, 
where it often projects for more than a foot, with a long square set back, 
ending in a rough mass. It is thus a unique combination of rough boss 
and smooth boss, giving the corners an extraordinary effect. From the 
point of view of defence, as well as of architecture, these projecting 
bosses, up which anyone could climb, seem an extremely stupid arrange- 
ment. The building is very bad: while the courses are preserved the 
wall has no smooth face, the stones project irregularly, and no attention 
has been paid to vertical bonding. Where the joints are particularly 
large, they have been pinned up with chips. The arrow holes may not 
have been a part of the original scheme, but may have been pierced later. 
The wall, especially above the Wady ez Zayatin, has a long raking base. 

That this masonry antedates Crusading times is proved by its 
position ; it is found in the north wall facing the city, in the eastern 
wall, and also in a wall running north and south through the interior of 
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the castle. The present south and west walls are of a totally different 
masonry which has all the marks of Crusading work. The inference is 
that the original castle was narrower in width than the present one, 
occupying the crest of the hill; the Crusaders not only re-built the 
southern end, but added to the width by erecting a new wall further 
down on the southern slope, not, however, destroying the old west wall, 
which still stands on the higher level, but now is within the castle, 
dividing it into two parts. To what period we are to ascribe the more 
ancient part it is impossible to say without further examination. It is 
not Crusading work ; between the Romans and the Crusaders it is 
difficult to find a builder for it ; the Romans certainly never built in this 
rough manner ; and hence by a process of elimination we are brought to 
consider the question : Can it be Moabite? I will leave it to others 
more learned than myself to answer the question. 

We spent Monday afternoon, March 18th, in visiting the interior of 
the castle, with a most intelligent officer for our guide. So complicated 
is its structure, it would require days to understand and plan it properly. 
I can only give a general description. It is in the form of a trapezium 
some 250 yards long, the south end being much shorter than the north. 
In the time of the Crusaders the castle proper was at the south end. 
Here it is isolated from the hill beyond by a broad trench cut across the 
neck ; Tristram says that a wall of native rock had been left at each end, 
thus forming a gigantic cistern, but at the time of my visit only one was 
left. Between this scarped ditch and the castle there is a huge pool. 
High up on the wall there is an Arabic inscription, extending almost its 
whole length. This south castle contains a large, lofty hall. The chapel, 
80 well described by Tristram, is in about the centre of the main fortress. 
And how to describe this fortress? As one wandered along the series 
of parallel vaults and galleries, story upon story, dimly lighted by shafts 
through the vaults, past the rows of beds of the respectful Turkish 
soldiers, who, being off duty, were engaged in different domestic pursuits, 
the mind was bewildered. I was able to notice, however, that the 
vaults under the western or Crusading addition were larger and more 
solidly built than the others. In this part there was also a large hall. 
The work of clearing out the vaults is, I believe, still to go on. 
Tristram speaks of large reservoirs, but I understood from the officer 
that none had been found. Opening from the Crusading part above the 
Wady Kerak there is a very lofty and narrow gate. The main entrance 
is now, as formerly, towards the city, from which the castle is isolated by 
another ditch. 

To return to the town. In former times it was approached only by 
four galleries, cut in the rock. One near the north-west, or Bihar’s 
Tower, is still used, and has an arched gateway at its outer opening, 
which is 9 feet 3 inches broad. The gallery itself is much broader, and 
twists inwards for about 70 yards, but its original length was about 
125 yards, its inner part having been destroyed. I need to add nothing 
to Tristram’s description of Bihar’s Tower. Abu Selim copied the 
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inscription. The northern tunnel is now partially blocked up, and 
appears simply as a long cave. At the north-east there are three more 
tunnels, one of which is closed. 

The town contains few monuments. Near the castie we visited a 
well-preserved Roman bath. In the centre of the town is the ruined 
mosque, once a church, as attested by the chalices still left on either 
side of the inserted Arabic inscription. This we copied, as well as one 
on a long stone, lying near by. I have sent home a squeeze of the 
latter; if my memory serves me right, it relates to the re-building of 
the mosque by the inhabitants of Kerak, and of the remitting of taxes 
in consequence. There are also Arabic inscriptions on two of the other 
towers. The town contains four old pools, two of great size. Ancient 
cisterns are most numerous, sometimes three occur in one house. Were 
they dug by the order of King Mesha? But this opens up the question 
of Karcha, and of the Moabite Stone and its original position, which I 
cannot enter upon now. Only about half the area of the ancient town is 
now covered by houses, so excavation in Kerak would be possible. 

As we sat on the lofty top of Bihar’s Tower, Mr. Forder told me that 
along the ridge outside the town there is a hermit’s cave in the face of the 
rock. It must be approached by rope-ladders. Within is a small chapel, 
a recess for bed, a furnace, and a cistern with channels from without to 


' catch the cliff drainage. In the Wady ez Zayatin, beyond the castle, we 


visited a tunnél piercing the mountain, with another tunnel running 
directly below in the same line, the two connected at intervals by air- 
holes. What these lead to I was unable to ascertain. In the Wady 
Kerak are three good springs ; the highest called’Ain el Franj, connected 
with ’Ain es Sufsaf below the town by an aqueduct; the third is Ain 
Jara, after the junction of Wady Kerak with Wady Jowwad. The 
weather during our stay was very cold and cloudy, and I did not get the 
view of Jerusalem and Bethlehem that a fine day affords. 

The population of Kerak is varying, as the inhabitants own both 
houses and tents, thus leading sometimes a nomadic, sometimes a town 
existence. During harvest time the town is comparatively empty, when 
they become real Bedawin. The Keraki are estimated at between eight 
and ten thousand, but this includes those who never live in the town, 
The Christians number a few hundreds. There are scattered shops, 
difficult to find, but no regular market. The houses are built with the 
débris of former ages, often leaving causeways for the streets, In one 
of the houses we copied some Greek inscriptions. The people are cunning 
and mean looking—an appearance justifying their reputation. 

We were four nights in Kerak, leaving at eleven on Monday, the 19th, 
‘The Governor kindly gave us an escort of two horsemen, more for guiding 
than protecting us, as both knew the district. One lad, whose family 
came from Damascus, had been brought up in a castle on the Haj road 
close by, and, as a cavalry soldier, had scoured the whole country. We 
were entering upon an unexplored region, for preceding travellers had 
always, I believe, marched north to Dhiban, and then struck off east to 
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Umm er Resas. My plan was to march north-east to Umm er Resas, to 
find out what I could about the upper wadies of the Arnon. Our road 
ran at first somewhat south-east and then north-east, till we came to the 
springs of Lejjin. I took bearings at various points on the route, and 
was able to fix the position of the springs at a point about 10 miles north- 
east of Kerak. The water bubbles out from the bottom of a wady, and 
has a good taste, but is somewhat warm. Our guides said that it ran 
into the Mojib, giving its name to the Wady Lejjin, or central wady as 
seen from Araier. On my asking for the Wady el Balu’a, old Khalil, of 
Madeba, whom we still kept with us, pointed off to the north-west, which 
placed it where it had been pointed out to us before. From Shihan the 
ruin of Balud had been shown us in the same line, undoubtedly taking 
its name from the wady. Around the springs, for some distance, the 
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land is well cultivated. The brook flows for a half mile east, and then 


joins the great wady coming from the south, called the Wady ed Debbeh, 
which our guides said crossed the Haj road “a day’s journey below 


- Kutraneh.” Hence I was able to fix its general position. They also 


vouched for the Springs of Makhérus, a couple of miles down the wady 
from Lejjtin, but I had not time to visit these. Indeed, I was always in 
a strait betwixt two on this journey ; on the one hand was the desire to 
do everything thoroughly, on the other, my buried wall in Jerusalem was 
calling me back. : 

We had travelled slowly, stopping for lunch on the way, and did 
not arrive at Lejjtin till four. Mr. Forder had never visited the place, 
so though we were told that there were ruins we were not prepared to 
discover a genuine Roman town. But we had no time for expressions of 
surprise, for there was none too rauch daylight. left for me to make a 
plan of the place. Moreover it had begun to rain, However, I am 
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—Plarof Pittitory Town of LEJIUN 


project 38 feet from the wall, and are 28 feet across. They have straight 
sides, with a circular termination. Many are simply a heap of ruins, 
but all could be traced. At right angles through the town there run 
two great streets, over 50 feet broad. Facing these streets there is a 
series of chambers some 30 feet deep by 13 broad. Side streets, about 
25 feet broad, parallel to the main east and west avenue, were also 
traced in the south-west part, likewise lined with chambers, They may 
also have existed in other parts. In the south-east corner a high heap 


able to furnish an approximate restoration that does not claim to be 
accurate to the foot. The town is rectangular, about 670 feet north and 
south, by 850 east and west. The town wall is built of small smooth 
stones, and is over 8 feet thick. It has gates on the four sides. The 
gate-posts are of massive stones. The southern gate is triple, the central 
opening being 11 feet wide. Besides the four corner towers there are 
towers along the walls between, six on both north and south, and four 
on both east and west. These intermediate towers are hollow : they 
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of ruins suggested a more important building. Long thin slabs of stone, 
such as were used in the Haurfn for roofing, occurred. The buildings 
inside the town are very much ruined, and seem to have been built 
roughly and without mortar. The whole suggests a Roman military 
town, with strong outside walls and towers, and barracks built 
symmetrically but roughly within for the soldiers and their families. 

On the hill to the west of the springs I saw a ruin which I had no 
time to visit. Some weeks later my friend, Mr. H. W. Price (who has 
assisted Dr. Petrie in Egypt this last winter), during a trip in Moab, 
Visited Lejjin at my request. His guide took him to this ruin on the 
hill, and was afraid to go down into the plain. Mr. Price supposed that 
this higher ruin was the one I had asked him to visit, and made a 
sketch plan of the place for comparison with mine, but it turns out he 
discovered the fortress. 

It is a building much in the style of Kusr Bshér (see plan of latter), 
with one entrance, corner towers, but having also an intermediate tower 
on two sides. It measures 50 or 60 yards square. 

There is a resemblance between the wall of the military town of 
Lejjfp and the outer wall of Mashetta. Outside the town there are 
other ruins that seem to be important, but the sun set before I could 
examine them, and early the next morning I was obliged to ride on. 
First we @osged the Wady ed Debbeh, which here is broad and shallow, 
and rode north-east over a rocky country, broken by wadies, to the 
R’jum Rishan, or heaps of Rishan. One of these, at least, is the ruin 
of a square watch tower, of which we saw many scattered all over the 
district. From this point I took an angle back to Lejj(in, as the heaps 
Stand on a slight ridge commanding a good view. A half mile beyond 
we crossed the Wady es Sultan, which is the last of the southern feeders 
of the Arnon, running into the Wady Lejjin. It is not deep at this 
point. “'Thén we rode for about 7 miles over an undulating plain, tempt- 
ing one to a canter, which I injudiciously attempted, for the treacherous 
ground is honeycombed with rat-holes, and just before we reached 
another watch tower my horse went down and I was lamed. So I confess 
that I did not experience the supposed joy of the discoverer a moment 
afterwards when on crossing a swelling of the ground, the stately and 
finely-preserved Roman fort of Kusr Bshér stood out solitary on the 
featureless plain. Being in great pain my one idea was to get off the 
horse, and as he scrambled over the fallen stones that impede the 
entrance to the fort, I barely noticed a long Latin inscription on 
the lintel of the gate. However, lunch is the traveller’s best panacea, 
My interest in the place revived wonderfully, and I began to hobble 
around, taking measurements and photographs. The inscription was out 
of reach, and as we were uncertain just where to find our camp, we 
decided to leave it for another visit. 

The tents proved to be only 5 or 6 miles off, nearly due north. They 
were at the bottom of the Wady es S’aideh, the main east feeder of the 
Arnon, across whose main wadies we had thus ridden in one day. 
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Hy The spot is very picturesque, with fine cliffs alljabout. It is a couple of 
th miles above the springs which, unfortunately, I had no time to visit. 

| MW That evening I had an interesting hour over the map, which I was 
"i i able to correct from my observations. The position for my fort—Kusr 
th) 

Hh —Plon-f Roman For! —KASR BSHER — 

I 
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Bshér—ascertained by bearings taken at various points all the way from 


Kerak, I had been able to check, by a direct bearing on to that helpful 
landmark, Jebel Shihan. My two guides were jealous of each other, and 
I was able to keep them good-natured during a stiff examination by 
treating it in a jocose way as a legal proceeding. These natives are 
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something like children, if you press them too far they are liable to 
invent. Their testimony was taken independently, so there was no 
collusion. On the way, Said, the soldier, said that Wady es Sultan 
flowed through Kutraneh, on the Haj road. In the evening I asked 
Khalil, the Madebite, who had travelled with the mules, for the names 
of the wadies we had crossed. When he mentioned Wady es Sultan, I 
casually enquired where it came from. “ East, east, beyond the Haj 
road.” “ And at what point does it cross?” “At Kutraneh.” “Some 
distance from it, I suppose?” “ No, wullah, through the very centre.” 
Hence the line of this wady was fairly well fixed. 

That night we had a splendid camp fire, lighting up the picturesque 
rocks. The next morning I sent Abu Selim to the fort with men to 
build wp a rude wall across the gateway, that the inscription might be 
reached, and rode myself with Said, the soldier, to see what the other 
Kusr Bshér is like. For the Arabs use the plural, Ksfir Bshér, to 
indicate the large fort and another building 14 miles W.N.W. Heading 
towards this, we crossed several small gullies, the beginnings of wadies 
that ran north-west to the Wady es S’aideh. This building turned out 
to be one of the many watch towers scattered over the district, but is the 

gest one I noticed. It measures 74 feet by 58 feet at the base. The 
walls have a distinct batter. They are 4 feet 6 inches in thickness, and 
are built of roughly squared stones, the largest being 7 feet. The base 

Seemed to be solid (or possibly the tower was built on vaults), for the door 
8 some 15 feet above the ground. There were no signs of steps. 

: Just before arriving at the fort we noticed a great open pool, or tank, 
Similar to the ope at Madeba. The men had built a fine temporary wall, 
and Abu Selim had already beaten in the squeeze ; two men were 
Standing on the wall beside him, keeping the papers in place till they 
should dry sufficiently to be taken off and laid in the sun. The stone 
was a very difficult one to squeeze, as its surface was rough and gritty. 
F earing that the squeeze would not render the worn incisions, I deter- 
mined to study the stone thoroughly. So I stood for 3} hours on the 
wall in the bitter wind, constantly wetting the inscription, and eagerly 
waiting for the sun to flash out from between the driving clouds. [ 
recovered a large part of it, but the squeeze proved to be a more valuable 
witness than myself, for on my submitting it to the distinguished 
epigraphist of Jerusalem, the Pére Germer-Durand, he made out the 
whole inscription. 

The following is his reading :— 


OPTIMISMAXIMISQVEPRINCIPIBVSNOSTRISCAIOAVRELIO 

VALERIOAIOCLETIANOPIOFELICIIN VICTOAVGVSTOET 

MARCOAVRELIOVALERIOMAXIMIANOPIOFELICIINVICTOAVGVSTOET 

FLAVIOVALERIOCONSTANTIOETGALERIOVALERIOMAXIMIANO 

NOBILISSIMISCAESARIBVSCASTRAETEORVMMOENIAFOSSAMENTIS 

AVRELIVSASCLEPIATESPRAESESPROVINCIAEARABIAE 
PERFICICVRAVIT. 
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This is late Latin, as shown by the barbarous word fossamentis. I give 
a free translation :— 


“Tn honour of our most excellent and great chieftains, Caius Aurelius 
Valerius Diocletian Pius Felix Invictus Augustus, and Marcus Aurelius 
Valerius Maximianus Pius Felix Invictus Augustus, and Flavius Valerius 
Constantius and Galerius Valerius Maximianus, the most noble Cesar, 
Aurelius Asclepiates, Preses of the Province of Arabia, has undertaken 
to complete this Fort and its walls with ditches.” 


The inscription is surrounded with a border, upon which er, the last 
two letters of the third line, and 1s, the last three letters of the fifth line, 
run; unfortunately, they do not appear in the squeeze, as Abu Selim 
naturally supposed that the whole inscription was included in the border. 
It is interesting to notice that there is not a single abbreviation. The 
names of the Emperors date the building at the very beginning of the 
fourth century. 

It is a pity I could not read the inscription on the spot, for then I 
would have searched for the ditches, of which, however, I remember no 
signs. Perhaps the word refers to the large pool, as well as to the 
smaller cistern directly before the gate. 

As may be seen from the illustration, the exterior of the building 
is preserved almost to the top, but the small towers on the side of 
the gate have fallen down, and there is a large breach in one of the 
corner towers. The fort is almost square, and measures (including the : 
towers) 172 feet 6 inches along the front by 189 feet at the side. The 
masonry of the outside wall shows drafted stones in its lower courses, 
but higher up the stones are smaller and wider, and the joints primed 
up with chips. Small openings occur high up. There are two small 
windows above the main gate, the lintel of which is saved by a relieving 
arch and rests upon two pilaster capitals. 

The interior is more in ruins. There is a large open court, with 
twenty-seven rooms, exclusive of the towers, opening off it, six on the 
front and seven on each of the other sides. Above these rooms there is 
a second storey. Owing to my accident, I was not able to climb the 
towers, but Abu Selim reports that they are in three or four storeys, with 
a stair in the corner; the lower storeys consist of one chamber each, and 
the upper of two or more. 

That evening I had an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour. In 
Kerak I had changed plates in the dark, and I now discovered to my 
horror that I had been exposing the back side of the plates! I was 


strongly tempted to go back to Kusr Bshér, but time was too pressing. ol 
However, I was relieved in Jerusalem to find that the plates developed “¢ 
all right, only in the interests of true science I must confess that in the a 
‘wall of the Kerak Castle and in the photograph of Kusr Bshér, right As 
and left have changed places. Such are the vicissitudes of travel. ti 


The next day, March 22nd, we rode to Umm er Resas, and thus were 
once again on the beaten track. Here we saw nothing to add to 
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‘Tristram’s description of the Christian town. I have not altered its 
position on my map, but I believe it is east, rather than north-east of 
Dhiban. Our next point was Mashetta, which we wished to reach vid 
-Ziza, but it was necessary to return to Dhiban as we had heard further 
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particulars in regard to the cave of which the Arabs had spoken. While 
on Shihan a partner of the Lebanon Christian we had met at *Araier, 
held forth at length on this cave and promised us an_ inscription. 
Accordingly we rode from Umm er Resas, in a high wind, to Dhiban, 
-and at once were shown to the desired Maghara Abu Nathi, which is 


Q2 


and milk, for which they absolutely refused pay. They showed us a. 


-Mashetta. The winter had been very dry, and Ziza was reported water- 
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directly on the right of the regular road from Madeba. We entered by 7 
a sloping passage, 40 feet long, and found ourselves in a natural cave, 
irregular in shape, about 30 feet in length and 11 feet in breadth. — 
Within there was an irregular shaft to the surface of the ground at the 
top of the hill, a section of which shows 8 feet of soil and 7 feet of rock. 
This shaft, as well as the passage by which we entered, seems due to a _ 
breaking into the cave by the Arabs. Opening from the cave are several 
natural projecting bays, one of which had been artificially squared, and 
contains a sarcophagus, measuring inside 6 feet 10 inches by 2 feet ~ 
5 inches, with walls 4 inches thick. The roof of the cave has been propped 
up with rude pillars built of older fragments. To the right of the — 
entrance a well-built arch extends diagonally to the sarcophagus-niche ;. — 
at about right angles to the entrance is a passage lined with well-jointed 
stones, leading to a chamber lined with beautiful masonry, having the — 
well known shallow draft made by simply smoothing the margins of the 
stones, while the centres are finely dressed by the comb-pick, Along — 
the wall runs a moulding, of which I give a drawing,' evidently some 
distance below the roof. This chamber was blocked up by stones. On — 
going without I found that the hill sweeps around ina half circle to a _ 
point opposite the inner wall of the chamber, and so close to it that I 
infer that it was originally out on the slope, and is buried in its own — 
débris. We thus have an external tomb-chamber, leading into the cave, 
which was the real burial-place. We were much disappointed to tind no- 
inscription, but it was interesting to have discovered some Romam 
remains at Dhiban, for Roman the chamber appears to be. 
The local sheikhs paid us a friendly call, bringing a sheep, barley, 7 


Greek inscription and promised to report any discovery to the Governor _ 
at Kerak ; this they will do, for they desire his favour. After dinner 
we held a grand Council. I desired to camp by the nearest water to- 


less. On leaving Kerak, Said, the soldier, described a certain castle on _ 
the Haj road south of Mashetta, called Deb/aa, which I take to be the 
Kula’at el Belka of the map. Plenty of water and flour. “ Barley?” — 
Iasked. “ Barley ?” he said, “ enough to feed an army of horses.” He 
painted the place with such glowing colours that I had visions of a 
billiard table. The next day he was doubtful about the flour. Later a 
the barley became problematic. Finally the water showed signs of evapora- 
tion. Then his rival Khalil stepped in and declared there was no water 
there this year. The upshot was that I decided to go to Madeba, though — 

very reluctant to leave the route by. Wady Themed, and attend to our ~ 
commissariat department. The decision was fortunate. We arrived at 
Madeba Saturday the 23rd. The next day a violent storm set in, one — 
tent was damaged by the wind, and we were glad enough to avail our- ; 
selves of the kindly-proferred hospitality of the Latin Convent. The — 


1 This drawing is not published, but is preserved at the office of the Fund. 
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Head was away, but the priest in charge placed practically the whole 
establishment at our service. How the rain beat down for two days! 
But Tuesday there was a break, and we set off for Umm el ’Amad, 
having fixed upon it for our headquarters from which to visit Mashetta 
as often as was necessary. Passing Umm el ’Amad, and finding it 
favourable for a camp, we rode on to Mashetta, arriving in an hour and 
three-quarters. 


— PLAN OF PALACE AT MASHETTA — 
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First, however, we crossed the Haj road, and a wonderful sight it is. 
Fancy over one hundred and fifty paths, made by the tread of the camels, 
side by side, sometimes parallel, and sometimes running into each other, 
and you will get some idea of the Haj road. Desolate it was, but one’s 
imagination easil y peopled it with the motley procession of thousands and 
thousands moving once a year gladly towards the south, and once a year 
sadly towards the north. For many fall by the way, and many perish 
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by plague. Interesting it is to remember that every year the sons: 
of Ishmael repeat the journeyings of their cousins, the sons of Israel. 

After a hurried glance at the rich magnificence of the sculpture om 
the southern fagade and a general examination of the place, I began on 
my carefully-measured plan. As it differs only in some details and 
proportions from the one in Tristram’s book I do not need to repeat the 
general description. 

After a few measurements I began to see that the place had not been 
laid out with perfect symmetry. For example: on the east side the 
distance between the south-east tower and the bastion to the right is. 


Pian cr mnper Pavace ar MasHetTna 
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61 feet 9 inches, while the distance between the north-east tower and’ 
the bastion on the left, which should be the same, is 63 feet 9 inches ; 
the distance between the intermediate bastions themselves have a maximum 
rarviation of 5 inches. 

On Tristram’s plan the tower behind the Inner Palace at its north- 


west corner is shown to be hollow. I had not his plan with me, but 


I also observed this feature, though I did not see the curious projection 
which he marks, and which I take the liberty of adding tomy plan. He, 
however, does not place this bastion directly at the back of the palace, 
but gives an opening on to the courtyard ; on my plan it opens on to the 


palace. 
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At my request Mr. Price examined carefully all the bastions with 
reference to their solidity, and he reports that the other two bastions at 
the back of the palace are hollow, also the one at the left of the west 
octagonal bastion, and probably the corresponding one on the east. I 
easily recognised with other travellers that the outside fagade was never 
finished, indeed, the lack of fallen stones and of débris show that there 
remains in situ about all that ever was built. 

Entering the gate, we find the enclosure divided into three parallelo- 
grams. Only the central or largest one contains buildings. As Tristram 
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(From a photograph by Miss Mynors.) 
EntrRANcE GATE OF MASHETTA. 


points out, this is divided into three sections. The first, nearest the 
gate, contains a court, surrounded on three sides by chambers, and 
having two large door-openings, and massive piers in the four corners. 
All has been simply blocked out, the walls to all appearance never 
having been carried more than a foot above ground. There is almost no 
débris. The measurements show the same lack of symmetry as observed 
without. The second section is open, and the third contains the Inner 
Palace, which consists of brick walls resting on three courses of stone. 

An interesting question arises as to how the Inner Palace was lighted. 
There is nota single window from without, and inside there are only a 
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few small] round openings over the doors. Canon Tristram describes 
explicitly the dome over the chamber B, which has the apsidal recesses. 
but at the time of my visit no trace had been left of this. I agree with 
him that the large hall a was never covered, for there is no sign of 
vaulting, nor is there sufficient fallen brickwork to account for its 
destruction. But I go still farther. cc, DD, and EE, are now open; no 
signs of vaulting remain, and they are not choked with fallen brick. 
DD must have been open in order to have lighted the other chambers ; 
and I believe that cc and EE were open as well, otherwise the chambers 


(From a Photograph by Miss M ynors.) 
INNER PALACE OF MASHETTA. 


off their extreme corners would have received practically no light from 
pp TI asked Mr. Price to look into the matter, and he agrees with my 
observations and conclusions. 

We spent a second day at Mashetta, arriving at §.30 a.m., and leaving 
at 5.30 p.m. I completed my plan, and photographed, and Abu Selim 
took squeezes—I will not say of the inscriptions, but of the graffiti, 
which are scrawled on every available stone both inside and outside the 
enclosure. Of original inscriptions, really belonging to the building, 
there are none. These grufiti are of three kinds. (1) Cufic, with 
possibly some that are Nabateean ; (2) Arabic, and (8) Arab tribe-marks. 
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We took 18 squeezes, including all varieties. The Arabie ones may be 
ascribed to the Haj pilgrims. The Arab wesem or tribe-marks, are found 


(From a@ Photograph by Dr. Bliss.) 


Towger Av MAsuertra. 


everywhere in the district. Here, at Mashetta, some are quite recent— 
must have been carved within a few months Among these are certain 
forms that bear an accidental resemblance to Greek letters. The com- 
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bination +77 occurs often, both among the recent scrawling, and the 
older. It is also found with other wesem at ’Amman. 

A word about the name of the place. It may be written Umm Shetta 
or Mashetta, but certainly not Mashita. The latter pronunciation I 
never heard once. The day of our second visit was the great feast at 
the close of Ramadan. We were very late in returning to Umm el 
’Amad, and the camp fire in the distance was a cheering beacon. It was. 
a disappointment to have no time to turn aside for a visit to Ziza and 
Kustul, so near, and yet so far when we considered our limited time. 
On arriving at camp we found an especial dinner for the day, with 
flowers on the table, while the muleteers were enjoying the extra treat 
of a sheep. Canon Tristram will be interested to learn that his old 
friend and guide, Zottam, is buried at Umm el ’Amad. 

With the work at Mashetta I felt that the main objects of our trip. 
had been accomplished. Our route back to Jerusalem lay by ’Amman 
and Salt. At’Amman we were again detained by a violent storm. We 
camped near the theatre, that magnificent and almost complete Roman 
monument. ’Amman has much changed since the Circassians came in 
1880. They now number 10,000 souls. Their houses are built of old 
materials as well as of mud brick. The town has a neat, thrifty appear- 
ance. Every room has its chimney ; every house its porch or balcony. 
The yards are nicely swept. The people have a free and independent air. 
At first the destruction of the monuments, consequent on the establish- 
ment of this colony, was great; the Basilica has disappeared, and one 
apse of the interesting Therma ; but the Mukhtar told me that they 
now have orders to leave the ruins alone. Fortunately they appear not 
to have touched the theatre. % 

We spent Sunday, March 30th, at Salt, and on Monday turned our 
faces directly towards Jerusalem. And how to describe the ride down 
the beautiful Wady Sha’ib? Were we in sterile Syria or in some valley 


of Switzerland 2? Wooded hills, the rushing stream, the green glades— 


how delightful it all was! And then the flowers—not solid patches of 
one colour, such as I have seen in the Lebanon, but each square yard at 
the side of the road seemed a natural nosegay—red and blue and purple 
and pink and yellow, all growing together and embedded in delicious. 
green, But this was too beautiful to last. As we descended the- 
vegetation grew scantier, and the heat greater. When we reached the 
Ghor it became almost unbearable, and the ride into Jericho was like a 
throbbing nightmare. Never was I gladder to reach camp. 

On Tuesday, April 2nd, we arrived safe in Jerusalem, and I found 
Mr. Dickie awaiting my return. The task of writing this report while 
my excavations have been going on has been a hard one, hence its defects. 
will perhaps be pardoned. I have sent a brief report with plans and 
photographs to his Excellency Hamdy Bey, who has expressed himself 
much pleased with the results of the trip, and asks me to keep him aw 
courant with all my work, as well as to write him of future trips. I 
cannot close this report without testifying to the great assistance rendered 
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me on the trip by Ibrahim Effendi, who seemed never to mind hard- 
ship and fatigue, provided the mission could be accomplished, 


JERUSALEM, 
May 21st, 1895. 


FIFTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By ArcuipaLp C. DickIn, A.R.I.B.A. 


Ir is with much regret that I find the duty of writing this report has 
fallen upon me, in consequence of Dr. Bliss’s unfortunate illness. Just 
after sending off his report on the expedition to Moab, his health began. 
to break down, from the effects of over anxiety and work, combined with 
the unusually excessive heat we have experienced here for some weeks, 
culminating in extreme nervous prostration. This necessitated his removal 
from the camp to the Grand New Hotel, where he was for a week under 
the care of Dr. Wheeler. I am glad to say he is now much better, and 
has left for Beyrout, where the doctor has ordered him to take complete 
rest for a time. 

This report ought to have been writt 
of the before-mentioned difficulties, Dr. 
attention to it. 

I do not intend to go into a complete rep 
only to give a running description of the wor 
as Dr. Bliss will enter into more minute details later on. 

As will be remembered, the wall at the end of last season was left at 
the point where it emerges from the Jewish Cemetery. Consequently » on 
April 15th, the work of Season 1895 was commenced at this point, the 
wall being picked up where previously seen, and followed for a distance of 
30 feet, where it stepped up on to a rising scarp, and was unfortunately 
lost. From this point, the digging was transferre 
yards to the south-east, Dr. Bliss’s reasons for digging 
the wall, where last seen, running as it did up against a scarp whth 
rose gradually up to the surface of the ground, leading on to the natural 
vock—which was almost all exposed—gave little hope of it ever being seen 
again, until it came to a point where the débris had accumulated to some 
degree above the top of the rock. Secondly, the contour of the rock 
sowed sie swing of the wall and scarp where seen, and at several places 
had been stepped out to form beds for the stones. A trench, B, was dug, 
cutting in a line at right angles to the contour, but nothing was found 
unless a bed of lime on a rock bottom 3 feet below the surface at the point 
Msirsty the inferred dotted line cuts the trenc). To exhaust the 
possibilities of the wall being further to the north, taking the direction of 
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me on the trip by Ibrahim Effendi, who seemed never to mind hard- 
ship and fatigue, provided the mission could be accomplished. 


JERUSALEM, 
May 21st, 1895. 


FIFTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By Arcuipatp C. Dickie, A.R.1.B.A. 


Iv is with much regret that I find the duty of writing this report has 
fallen upon me, in consequence of Dr. Bliss’s unfortunate illness. Just 
after sending off his report on the expedition to Moab, his health began. 
to break down, from the effects of over anxiety and work, combined with 
the unusually excessive heat we have experienced here for some weeks, 
culminating in extreme nervous prostration. This necessitated his removal 
from the camp to the Grand New Hotel, where he was for a week under 
the care of Dr. Wheeler. Iam glad to say he is now much better, and 
has left for Beyrout, where the doctor has ordered him to take complete 
rest for a time. 

This report ought to have been written a week ago, but, on account. 
of the before-mentioned difficulties, Dr. Bliss was unable to give any 
attention to it. 

I do not intend to go into a complete report of the excavations, but 
only to give a running description of the work since its commencement, 
as Dr. Bliss will enter into more minute details later on. 

As will be remembered, the wall at the end of last season was left at 
the point where it emerges from the Jewish Cemetery. Consequently, on 
April 15th, the work of Season 1895 was commenced at this point, the 
wall being picked up where previously seen, and followed for a distance of 
30 feet, where it stepped up on to a rising scarp, and was unfortunately 
lost. From this point, the digging was transferred to a point about 90 
yards to the south-east. Dr. Bliss’s reasons for digging here were : First, 
the wall, where last seen, running as it did up against a scarp which 
rose gradually up to the surface of the ground, leading on to the natural 
rock—which was almost all exposed—gave little hope of it ever being seen 
again, until it came to a point where the d¢bris had accumulated to some 
degree above the top of the rock. Secondly, the contour of the rock 
followed the swing of the wall and scarp where seen, and at several places 
had been stepped out to form beds for the stones. A trench, B, was dug, 
cutting in a line at right angles to the contour, but nothing was found 
unless a bed of lime on a rock bottom 3 feet below the surface at the point 
where the inferred dotted line cuts the trench. To exhaust the 
possibilities of the wall being further to the north, taking the direction of 
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the higher contour of the rock, three shafts were sunk where shown, at 
C, C', C*, and connecting tunnels were driven between them, the long 
trench already spoken of being connected with Shaft C by a tunnel, thus 
making a complete section of the hill between the rock contours. Nothing 
satisfactory, however, was found. At Shaft C” a piece of wall was 
discovered which, on examination, proved to be some rude construction, 
probably a dwelling. Shaft C' disclosed a rock scarp which must have 
also been used for one side of a house, the rock being recessed at different 
places along the face, and plastered over, similar to the other interiors of 
rock-cut dwellings discovered at other points within a short radius. 
Realising the difficulty of finding the wall at this point, from the fact 
that there was such a very slight depth of débris above the rock, which 
in a great many places was completely exposed, also from the information 
gathered from the Fellahin that the soil on the top of these rocks had 
from time to time been cleaned off and stones removed, Dr. Bliss 
transferred the scene of operations down towards the south, in line with 
the Pool of Siloam, where his theory led him to hope the corner of the 
wall was to be found. In the event of his being successful in finding the 
wall here, he intended working back in the direction of the cemetery, 
this seeming to be the most practicable way of proving the connection. 
Here the ground had also been very much cut up by the Fellahin, for the 
purpose of getting at and removing the immense quantity of stones that 
were to be found there ; the very fact of which furnished a strong clue to 
the probable position of the wall. At the part of the hill which seemed to 


have been least disturbed a shaft was sunk at D, and a tunnel driven in a’ 


line at right angles to the supposed line of wall. By the end of the first 
day, this tunnel had run on to the wall, which on being cleaned off showed 
itself to be of exactly the same character as the piece of wall last seen 
where it emerges from the Jewish Cemetery. The similarity was at once 
most striking, the same rough square stones, with wide vertical and hori- 
zontal joints, irregular drafted margins and rough projecting bosses. This 
was so far very satisfactory, and nothing remained but to follow the line 
which was now given us. After clearing the débris down to the rock 
foundation, three courses were exposed, the rock being 18 feet below the 
surface of the ground. This tunnel was then driven eastwards, along the 
face of the wall, and another one opened from the opposite face of the hill 
in line with the last-mentioned tunnel. Before long the second gang of 
men had come upon a line of stones, showing unmistakable signs of 
polish and wear by foot traffic. This line of stones was followed along the 
face, until what proved to be the ingoing wall of a gate was reached—just 
at the corner—and almost at the same moment the first gang arrived at this 
point. The tunnels were connected here, and the débris cleared out down 
to the rock, showing six courses of splendid strong masonry similar to 
that already described, the courses varying in height from 24} inches to 
194 inches, the largest stone being 3 feet 54 inches long ; the rock base is 
irregular and falls rapidly towards the corner, being 16 feet below the sur- 
face at this point. This at once strengthened the first impression, that this 
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line of stones—showing so emphatic evidence of foot wear—was one of a 
series of steps, leading to a gate and the probability of finding the Fountain 
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: Gate was at once raised, excitement and hope increasing every hour, as-- 
cutting in the direction of the ingoing wall—step after step was exposed, 
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until the left jamb of the gate was reached, and on bearing a little towards 
the right, the upper sill made its appearance. This was the first authentic 
proof of the existence of the gate, and confirmed the theory founded on 
the position and appearance of the tell-tale step. The question now 
became, how to continue the excavation so as to show the gate as 
completely as possible and also to get at the most important parts, 
without disturbing the construction. Accordingly a tunnel was driven 
in a direction parallel with the steps, and in line with the inside face of 
the jamb, to discover if the inner sills were in situ. This was success- 
fully accomplished and our efforts were rewarded by the discovery of the 
upper inner sill, almost complete, showing the centre bolt sockets and 
the seat for the left gate post ; a connection was then made between this 
and the ingoing tunnel. Most careful digging and close supervision had 
now to be observed, as the most delicate part of the work had yet to 
come, the greatest care being taken that no stone was removed unless 
absolutely necessary, and not even then until its position and measure- 
ments had been carefully noted. Small sub-tunnels were made, sills 
undercut, joints cleaned out and every part exposed, unless where it was 
practically impossible on account of the overhead maas of debris, the 
support of which required careful engineering. At F, a wall was 
discovered, of large roughly squared masonry, running to G, where all 
traces of it were, however, lost, and after cutting in various directions, 
led by false clues and barren theories, the hope of tracing its further 
development was abandoned and the chances of finding an inner gate 
were given up. However, in spite of this, it is difficult to withdraw the 
theory that there may have been a second gate, which has been so 


completely destroyed as to remove all traces. There are four courses 


of this wall standing, varying in height from 18 inches to 25 inches 
and the lengths of the stones vary from 13} inches to 3 feet 10 inches. A 
few margin and boss stones are seen, but, in general, the dressing is 


‘smooth without margins, the chisel pick being the tool used, the vertical 
and horizontal joints are irregular and wide. 


The gate was hidden under the slope of the hill, at such an angle 
that the débris above its right side was so slight that this part was 


-completely removed, not even the stones of the sills remain at this end. 


From the plan and sketch it may be seen that the gate as now standing 
is set back 6 feet from the line of the wall, the ingoing angle being 


‘Slightly obtuse. This ingoing wall was covered with plaster except on 


the projecting bosses, and on knocking this off we found two styles of 
masonry. From A to B the work is the same asin the main wall—from 
B to C, there is a rough filling in as shown on the side elevation of the 
gate (Section AB). This proves that at some earlier period, the gate 


jamb was further out, the angle occurring at B, and hence the stone D 


would be one of the lowest stones of this jamb, the rest having of course 
been removed. This idea is favoured by the fact that in the part of the 
wall AB, the stone of the second course is broken off, showing that it was 


-bonded into the first jamb. There are other indications of this first 
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period, which existed before the second and third periods; the second 
period sill being shown at G, G, and the third period sills at E, E. Two 


«listinct series of steps were found, all well polished, one set above the 
other. The upper set, indicated by H (front elevation), leads directly to 


the sill G, G, the lower set I (part of which are rock) would thus lead 
to an earlier and lower sill—corresponding to the first period indicated 
oy the masonry at BC (Section AB). The upper step of Series I, 
which is rock cut, would thus become the sill of the gate, the jamb of 
which, as was before argued, is shown by Stone D. There were no 
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steps leading to the upper third period sills, E, E, the road at this time 
having been raised wp to reach the sill as shown at K. This road is 
easily traced in the section of the cutting, as it is very hard, and is of 
a darker colour than the débris, showing that when the third period 
gate had been designed, the steps had been left, and merely covered up, 
and the road made above them. The second gate had a wider jamb 
than the third, as is proved by the fact that the stone L belonging to this 
jamb is cut out for the insertion of the upper sill. The sill of the second 
period abuts against this stone L, and the socket in the inner sill projects 
beyond the line of the present jamb, confirming the idea that the jamb 
at that time must have projected as far as the point where the lower sill 
G abuts upon the stone L, which is the only stone remaining of the second 
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period jamb. The third period jamb is of course the present existing one, 
the masonry of which closely resembles the wall F G on the general 
plan, the dressing and building being of the same character. The 
examination of the sockets in the upper inner sill shows that the gate 
must have been on two leaves, socket No. 2 being the centre of the /gate, 
and the bolt hole of the overlapping leaf, the small side sockets 1 and 3 
being for extra, bolts placed farther in on the leaves (see plan). Socket 
No. 4 I think must have been probably in use at the time of the second 
period gate, of course in a different position, as in its present position it 
is useless because it leaves no room for the thickness of the gate, being 
close up to the outer sill. The sockets below the jamb are of course 
seats for the gate post, the second period one being shown by dotted 


lines. Taking socket No. 2 as the centre of the gate, this would give an 
opening of 9 feet 6 inches wide over all. 

Meanwhile the work had been actively and successfully carried on at 
other places, and the south-east wall had been followed for 90 feet in the 
direction of the south-west corner. Shafts had been sunk at H and I, in 
both of which fragments of the wall had been discovered. At shaft H 
three courses of masonry were found, the rock bottom being 15 feet 
below the surface, the stones showing the same character as those at the 
gate. Shaft I also showed a similar piece of masonry, five courses high, 
following a rock base 17 feet from the surface. Connecting tunnels were 
made between these shafts, but unfortunately here most of the stones 
had been removed, only the lower foundation courses of rough rubble on 
rock remaining. Another shaft was sunk at J, where we were again 
successful in finding the wall two courses high, extending a distance of 
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28 feet back in the direction of the pool. The masonry of this part is of 
a much inferior character to the other specimens mentioned, there, how- 
ever, being a few stones with the same characteristic margins and bosses, 
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which I have before described. Following in the opposite direction for 
7 feet 6 inches a similar result was obtained. At this point, the side of 
a tower was come to and disclosed itself to the extent of two courses 


— Section ED. 


of roughly-squared large stones set on a rock scarp, out of which the 

beds for the stones had been cut. This did not at first look particularly 

hopeful, chiefly from the fact that neither of the courses was bonded 

into the wall, which ran straight on behind the stones. However, on 
R 
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following this clue, the building became more reassuring, the stones now 
being much larger, better set and worked, and altogether of a better class 
than any I have before described. Great difficulty was experienced in 
driving this tunnel, on account of the huge fallen stones which blocked 
the way. These stones had become firmly wedged together, and in some 
cases the workmen had to resort to quarrying before they could be 
removed. One of them I measured, and found it to be 6 feet 6 inches 
long and 23 inches high, well worked on bed and joints, having drafted 
margins and rough bosses. The rock here falls rapidly and is stepped 
out to form the seats for the stones. The corner being reached, the 
tunnel was then pushed along the face of the tower, the same superior 
class of masonry still continuing. On sinking down to the foundation, 
it was found that for 13 feet from the corner, the rock dipped 6 feet, 
displaying a magnificent piece of wall, at this point ten courses high, 
measuring over all 13 feet. 

This part is particularly interesting, in so far as it shows two distinct 
classes of masonry. The dip of the rock is filled in with six courses of 
finely-jointed stones, from 10 inches to 10? inches high, the longest stone 
being 5 feet 8 inches, each course having a back set of from 2 inch to 
% inch. The dressing is ordinary chisel pick dressing, with drafted 
margin in some cases, and the vertical and horizontal joints are worked 
close and true. Above this, rising from the main base line of the rock, the 
stones are of different proportions and of more varied character. Four 
courses of this masonry are standing, varying from 20 inches to 23} inches 
high, the length of the stones varying from 11 inches to 6 feet 5 inches ; 
chisel-picked stones and margined and rough bossed stones being placed 
indiscriminately. The same accuracy in the jointing and setting is also 
observed in these upper courses, although the general appearance is 
similar to the other parts of the wall. On examination, it seems quite 
certain that the shallow courses have been inserted into the dip of the 
rock after the tower was built, and as the rock rises rapidly towards the 
inside of the wall, this part would form a sort of facing to the rock, the 
reduced height of the courses may also be accounted for in this way. 
Beyond this, along the face of the tower, the rock again rises, and the 
wall was lost sight of, but was again picked up in the same line, within 
10 feet of the corner. Here 10 courses 13 feet high wall are still standing, 
the upper two courses being similar to the upper courses of the last des- 
cribed part. Below this the stones are of a very rough character, being 
unhewn and very roughly squared and of massive proportions ; turning the 
corner and following on, the same characteristics continue until the wall 
abuts up against a scarp 12 feet high, and is again lost. This scarp was 
followed in its irregular form to where connection was made with a 
tunnel from a shaft, which had been sunk at K, following a wall founda- 
tion of good masonry from K to L. This does not, however, appear to 
have been connected with the tower, as, in the first place, it does not 
correspond in direction, and from its position is likely to have been the 
right ingoing wall of the first period gate, but must certainly have been 
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removed before either the second or third period gates were built, as its 
position would render these gates impracticable. Following the argument, 
the tower is certainly a later addition, possibly of the time of the two late 
period gates, and may have been cut back at some point above the scarp, 
giving the desired proportion to suit the widths of these gates. 

The drain had by this time been opened, but I will finish my notes 
on the wall which was being followed in the direction of the cemetery, 
before commencing my description of this most interesting discovery, 

This wall I have dealt with from the point D, where the first shaft 
was sunk, down to the corner of the gate, and I will now follow it back 
up the hill in the direction of the cemetery. 

At a point M a tunnel was bored in from the face of the hill, and within 
a few feet of the outside, a plastered wall of rough rubble was come to which 
on examination proved of no importance, and was consequently cut through, 
the real wall being reached 4 feet beyond this. A connection was then 
made between this and the first shaft, and a tunnel was pushed upwards, 
following the wall which continued four courses high of the same 
character as when first seen. At a point 57 feet from the corner of 
the gate, the wall rises up on a rock scarp, 8 feet high, which strikes 
out at an angle from the wall ; here a connection was made with 
the tunnel coming in the opposite direction from a shaft sunk at N. 
Beyond this scarp the wall is very much broken, but sufficient of it 
remains to show its direction : and at the shaft it stands 4 courses high, 
the rock being 13 feet below the surface. Beyond this it entirely 
disappears, the direction being still shown, however, by a rock scarp which 
was followed for 15 feet, but as the soil now became loose and dangerous 
it was deemed advisable to sink another shaft, at O, beyond this, in the 
hope of picking up the lost wall again. Here, however, the same difficulty 
was experienced : the rock was reached 13 feet below the surface, but no 
stunes were found ; tunnels were driven to right and left, with no more 
satisfactory result ; and thus it remains up to the present moment. The 
very loose and disturbed nature of the débris, together with the absence 
of any fallen stones, both tend to diminish the chances of any remains of 
the wall being found near this point ; but, in spite of this, Dr. Bliss is 
still hopeful of again picking it up. 

At P the first opening in search of the drain was made, and within 
3 feet of the surface it was found, the débris at this point being very 
slight. After clearing this out to the bottom, the line was followed for 
a distance of 15 feet, at which point the first cover was found ; these 
covers continuing intact for a distance of 86 feet. The drain was entirely 
silted up and within a few inches of the soffit, the section of the deposit 
showing a mass of rich black soil with thin layers of washed sand at a 
few inches apart near the top. The work of removing this soil was an easy 
task, and very soon a distance of 112 feet had been cleared out, the line 
being followed until it turned in an easy curve following the direction of 
the valley. The walls of the drain are partly of rock and partly of stone, 
and unless in places where the rock is cut out to form the bottom, there is 
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only a rough filling in of stones, probably to allow the sewage to filter 
through. The heights vary from 7 feet 9 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and 
the widths from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet. Walls are built of rough . 
squared stones, pointed in mortar, no regularity of courses being observed, i 
and the stones being of massive proportions. At intervals along the drain, 
where shown on the general plan, there are four branch inlets measuring 
2 feet 10 inches, 10 inches, 11 inches, and 12 inches wide respectively at 
various heights from the bottom of the main drain. The covers are of 
large stones roughly squared, having good solid bearings of 15 inches. 
to 20 inches, these stones averaging 14 inches high and 22 inches broad. 
On examining the covers a very interesting discovery was made of | 
what proved to be two surface water inlets from the street above. 
These inlets are formed in stones set above the covers, by cutting a slit 
through 14 inches wide and 11 inches long, the underside being bevelled off. . 
They remain quite perfect, and are i situ, showing the ancient’s idea of 


what we now know in the technique of nineteenth century sanitary 
svience as the street gully. Beyond the point where this section I 
of the drain was cleared out, another shaft was sunk, and the drain 
followed for a distance of 100 feet, where the same characteristics are {. 
noticeable ; no covers were, however, found in this section, and no branch 

inlets. Going back to the first shaft, we then pushed down in the direc- 

tion of the gate for a distance of 72 feet. No covers were found, and as 

the drain approaches towards the gate it widens out to 3 feet 7 inches, and 
is almost entirely rock-cut, the bottom falling rapidly until at the point Q, ) 
where it is now being excavated, it is 13 feet deep. Here it seems to dip 

down and get through below a rock-cut and partly concrete tank, which 

has a rock-cut channel outlet to the drain, but until it is properly 
cleared out, it is difficult to form a theory as to whether this may be a 

catch pit, or merely a sinking to suit the levels. | However, a week will P 
decide that point. Outside the wall at L, where shown, the outlet of the 
drain was discovered, and we are at present following encouraging clues 
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in the direction of the dotted lines on plan, in the hope of finding a 
cesspool, or a series of settling ponds as a fitting termination to such a 


scientifically constructed system of drainage. 


— Specimen al B— 


The drawings showing specimens of masonry—drawn to scale— 
will help to illustrate my description of the wall at the different points, 
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and also support the arguments brought forward. Specimens A and B 
are from the two points where the wall enters and emerges from the 
Jewish Cemetery, which were excavated at the end of last season, 
Specimen C is from the wall at the corner of the gate. Specimen D is 
from the tower and bears the same character as the last, except that the 
stones are much larger, and the hewing and setting is of a superior 
class of work. Specimen E is from the nearest point to the pool at 


__ Specimen al E —_ 


present excavated, and shows a return to the style of masonry found 
at A, B,and C. (See key plan.) 

The objects discovered consist of pottery (mostly Jewish), glass, coins, 
and an iron buckle, but these I will leave for Dr. Bliss to deal with. 

Since its commencement, the work has gone ou uninterruptedly until 
Wednesday, 29th May; when it was stopped on account of Dr. Bliss’s 
illness, and was not again commenced until the following week. The 
Koorban Bairam holidays were held in that week, so that in any case 
operations would have been suspended for a few days. 
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The largest number of men employed at one time was 25, they are all 
from within an area of a few hundred yards of the pool, the majority 
having been employed in the work last season, They are a most efficient 
lot, and go about the work in a workmanlike manner, under the able 
management of Yusif, whose intelligence and interest in the work, together 
with his untiring attention to duty, was a matter, I must admit, of 
surprise to me on my first initiation into the mysteries of excavations. 

By the kindness of the Augustinians, our camp was pitched on their 
property, in a charming position overlooking the Valley of Hinnom and 
the Hill of Ophel, with the Mount of Olives as an immediate background, 
the picture being flanked by the walls of the Haram area on the left, and 
on the right by the ragged village of Siloam, scattered irregularly over 
the face of the hill, each little square block, with its tiny dome, rising 
from the solid rock in a rude simplicity, producing a peculiarly natural 
and charming effect. Towards the middle of May, the heat, however, 
became so oppressive as to be almost unbearable, our surroundings 
shutting us off from the wind in every direction. This continued for three 
weeks, the temperature in the tents for three days being at 96°F. It was 
at this time that Dr. Bliss’s illness reached its climax, which necessitated 
his removal from camp, but it is to be hoped that ere long he will be 
back in Jerusalem, with a fresh store of health, fit for the completion of 
the season. 

The relations with the owners have been most harmonious, chiefly 
owing to the presence of Ibrahim Effendi, whose judgment and tact in 


such matters are of much value. 
During the season we had numerous visitors at the works, the eccle- 


siastical orders being strongly represented. 
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1. The Muristan.—In the year 1889 I reported on a large newly dis- 
covered cistern, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and immediately 
north of the Muristan. My report was published in the Quarterly Statement, 
p. 111, illustrated with a plan. Afterwards I sent sections, &c., of this 
remarkable building, which were also published in the same volume, 
p. 210. At that time I could not possibly say whether the southern wall 
of the cistern was rock or masonry, as the old cement covered it still. 
T had an idea it might be a rock scarp, and then the second wall might 
have stood on it. But recently I became convinced that it is not a 
rock scarp, but consists of masonry. It came out in this way :— 

In the rebuilding of the former church at the Muristan, just opposite 
this cistern and south of the road there, the foundation work is even now, 
after sixteen months’ labour, not yet completed. The southern wall of the 
church goes only from 6 to 10 feet down into the ground, and has to be 
provided with new foundations. The architect wishes to preserve the old 
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wall, and is underpinning it bit by bit, but notwithstanding, I fear he will 
finally be obliged to take it off, like those on the other sides—on which 
sides the new building is brought up about 4 feet above the surface—-all 
of it new and fine masonry. The deepest point where the rock was 
found is in the north-east of the church, 164 metres, or about 52 feet, 
below the surface. The architect told me that he found the rock in high 
steps, so that the new masonry for walls or piers stands, in some parts, 
4 to 5 feet higher on the rock than in other parts. When they made the 
diggings for the foundations of the northern wall of the church, notwith- 
standing much propping with strong timber, it was feared the mass of 
débris, over which the road runs, might fall down and smash the supports, 
as the ground had broken all along the northern line of the road. Even 
the new Greek building standing over the large cistern had become 
cracked, so that they became afraid lest it also might become injured or 
fall, which certainly would have been the case if the road had actually 
given way. The work was therefore carried on very quickly, and the 
whole trench filled with new masonry, all the propping being left unmoved 
and buried. The danger was then over, and no further cracking took 
place. This state of things proves that the southern wall of the great 
cistern under the Greek building is not rock, but masonry ; otherwise it 
could not have given way. This foundation for the church is said to 
require about 135,000 cubic feet of new masonry, all underground. 
Although the old entrance on the north side will be built up again with 
the old stones, the new church will have also an entrance in its centre on 
the west side, in the new road there—running from north to south into 
David’s street. .A few steps will lead up to the threshold of the church 
gate. The cloisters in the court of the former convent are now restored 
again. 


2. Church at Deir ez Zeituny—This is an Armenian Convent for 
Women, situated east of the large Armenian Convent of St. James, and 
about 300 feet north of Bab Nebi Daud. In the Ordnance Survey Plan, 
scale 555) it is marked as “ Convent of the Olive Tree.” As there is no 
entrance from the south, and in the east are other houses, and in the 
west the large convent, a narrow lane leads to it on the north only, so 
travellers very seldom come to it, unless they make special enquiries for 
it. Hence, in itinerary books it is seldom mentioned. Baedeker says : 
“Near it (the great Armenian Convent) is the Deir es Zeitin or 
Armenian Nunnery, with thirty inmates, which is said to occupy the 
site of the ‘house of Annas,’ the father-in-law of Caiaphas.” In the 
Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 9, Dr. Chaplin says: “The house of Annas 
appears to be now included in the precincts of the Armenian Convent, 
and is probably part of the nunnery and girls’ school known as Deir ez 
Zeituny.” Robinson mentions the place, but does not describe it. The 
fullest account of it Ifound in Tobler : ‘t Top. Jerusalem,” I., p. 364, et seq. 
(Berlin, 1853). Recently I have examined the place, and found a convent 
of various and irregular buildings, large and small, and of no special 
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interest. In its centre is a rather nice church of some interest, and 
| connected with it several sites. It is believed, as already said, to occupy 
the house of Annas, the father-in-law of the high priest Caiaphas. Tradi- 
tion says that when Jesus had been arrested at Gethsamane by the 
servants of the high priest, they brought him first to this place, which 
was the house of Annas, and bound him to an olive tree standing in the 
courtyard, and from hence he was taken to the house of Caiaphas further 
south, the site of which is now outside the wall. As I found the church 
of some interest I made a plan, which I enclose. It is inside 27 feet wide 
and 36 feet long, without the apse, divided by four piers into three parts, ' 
a nave and two narrow aisles, which end in the east in regular apses, the 
middle one much larger than the side ones. At the first glance one is 
struck by the very narrow side aisles, 4 feet 2 inches, whereas the nave 
is more than three times as wide, viz., 13 feet 8 inches. The reason for 
introducing the piers seems to have been that the building might have 
the basilica form, and that windows might be made in the central higher 
part, as round about the lower part were other buildings, and hence no 
place for making windows. In the walls standing on the arches con- 
necting the piers one with the other, are on each side three windows, so 
the central part or nave has full light, whereas the aisles are somewhat 
dark, and still more so the rooms attached to the church on the north and 
south. On the south side there are three apartments used as vestry, &e., 
the eastern of which is closed up by a large apse similar to that of the 
nave, but, like it, without any window, having a little side chamber east 
of the small southern apse. At the middle of the northern side there is 
a recess with an altar, which is called the “ Prison of Christ” (like that 
at Nebi Daud). And east of this recess is, in the open air, the “ olive 
tree,” now renewed by branches sprung up from the remains of the old . 
tree or its roots. To this tree, according to tradition, Jesus was bound . 
when he received from the high priest servant the stroke on his cheek 
It is now surrounded on two sides with a modern wall having many 
windows, so that visitors can see the tree through them. On the other 
two sides it is protected by the church walls, where there is at the 
outer corner a stone (Jewish dressed) with a cleft somewhat resembling 
the open mouth of a man, or rather of an animai, which was opened 
when our Lord was here ill-treated, and uttered some praise to the 
Lord and rebuke to the evildoers. One can put his hand in the cleft, 
Perhaps I may here mention that the Greeks have also such a stone on 
one of their convents north of the Khankeh (No. 23 of the Ordnance 
Survey Plan 5355), which has this form, and which also cried out when 
the disciples were silent. 

In this church, as in nearly all Armenian churches, the walls are 
covered inside with white and blue glazed tiles, giving a very clean and 
nice appearance. The entrance is on the west side, and before it is a 
rather large atrium or vestibule 17 feet wide and 51 feet long, and arched, 
without the piers, having formerly in the west three openings, each 
12} feet wide, but now walled up and furnished with windows in the : 
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centres. Under the floor of this porch is a large cistern, the mouth of 
which is in the centre, near the south end, where there is now the 
general entrance to the vestibule and to the church. The church, with 
its surrounding buildings, stands nearly free, only towards the south-east 
it is connected with the convent. In the north-western corner of the 
courts and passages going round the church is the entrance to the whole 
convent and church—a lane outside leading to this gate; and at the 
north-eastern corner is a gate leading to a vaulted tunnel going in a 
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north and north-eastern direction, 60 feet long and 20 feet wide, having 
only a few sky-holes on the top of the arching, and no other windows, 
and hence a very dark place. Under it also there -is a cistern. The 
people told me that when the Mohammedans drove away the Franciscans 
from the “Church of Zion,” or Nebi Daud, a few of their brethren took 
refuge in this tunnel until they could go out again with some safety. 

In the fifteenth century Felix Fabri! paid a visit to this convent and 
to the church, which at that time was dedicated to the Holy Angels. 


1 « Pal, Pilgrim’s Text Society's Trans.,” I, 314. | 
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Armenian monks then dwelt in the place, but 200 years later it was 
inhabited by nuns, or rather widows, as it is now. To Fabri the olive 
tree was shown and the place where our Lord was buffetted (John xviii, 22). 
Bernardino Amico, A.D. 1596, gives a plan of this church, which shows 
that at that time it was just as now. Marino Sanuto’s plan is the first 
showing the Domus Annae, but puts it erroneously east of the Church of 
the Sepulchre, whereas it is south of it. The building of this church 
seems to me to be Byzantine, not Crusading. 


JERUSALEM, 
April 16th, 1895. 


ON APHEK IN SHARON. 
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By Rev. Georce Apam Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


Ir is pretty generally agreed to accept the LXX reading of Joshua 
xii, 18: “The King of Aphek in Sharon, one.” This Sharon Aphek 
seems to be implied, as Wellhausen has pointed out (“Composition of the 
Hexateuch,” p. 254) in the addition which Lucian’s recension of the 
Greek text makes to 2 Kings xiii, 22: “ And Hazael took the Philistine 


out of his hand from the Western Sea unto Aphek,” a description which — 


would seem to imply that Aphek lay close up to the foot of the hills on 
the east border of Sharon. Further, Wellhausen (“ History,” Eng. Ed., 
39) and Robertson Smith (“Old Test. on the Jewish Church”) have 
argued, I think, successfully, for the identification of this Aphek in 
Sharon with the Aphek from which the Philistines attacked Israel at 
Eben-Ezer (1 Sam. iv) and with the Aphek at which they mustered 
when they marched to the Battle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxix, 1, which ought 
to follow on to xxviii, 1-2, leaving xxviii, 3-25, till later). In my “ Hist. 
Geography of the Holy Land” I have suggested that the Sharon Aphek 
may be Kakon, at which Napoleon was attacked by Arabs from the 
mountains of Samaria, and which lies opposite the opening of the chief 
pass into Samaria. A careful examination of the modern place. 
names in Sharon has not enabled me to discover, either at Kakon or 
elsewhere, a trace of the name Aphek. But in the list of towns in Pales- 
tine taken by Thothmes III, No. 66 is Apuqn. Maspero takes it for the 
Aphekah of Judah (Joshua xv, 53), and the Rev. Mr. Tomkins also 
assigns it ‘“ Records of the Past,” Second Series, v, 48) to Judah. But 
W. Max Miiller (“ Asien v. Europa nac! altigyptischen Denkmiilern,” 
p. 161) gives good reasons for supposing that in these lists of 
Thothmes III we have no towns south of Ajalon. However that may 
be, Apuqn belongs to a group of towns which are divided between South 
Sharon—62 Joppa, 64 Lydda, 65 Ono: and North Sharon—67 Suqa, 
probably the modern Shuweikeh, 14 miles south-east from Cvesarea, and 
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68 Ihma or Yhm, “where the king held a council of war as to which 
route he should take over Carmel” (Max Miiller, p. 160). That is to say, 
Yhm lay on the extreme north of Sharon as Joppa, Lydda, and Ono did 
on the extreme south. - Apukn and Suga must have lain between, and if 
Suqa be, as is probable, Shuweikeh (Tomkins identifies it with the 
Judean Shuweikeh), then Apuqn must have lain near by Sharon. But 
this is another link added to the evidence for an Aphek in Sharon, an 
important military point ; and the only link still wanting to complete the 
argument is some modern trace of the name. W. Max Miiller (160) 
admits that Apuqn is an Aphek, but is unable to suggest which Aphek. 
He adds in a note that the final “n” might be amended to “i.” 

Among the sites in Northern Sharon, which might be the ancient 
Aphek, are, besides Kakon (mentioned above) Bika el Gharbtyeh, a 
village on the plain, with wells and springs to the west and north of it, 
and with the main road passing through it ; and Jett, “evidently an 
ancient site” on a high mound at the edge of the plain, beside the main 
road, near the junction of the latter with the road to Shechem, and about 
2} miles from the road through ’Attil to the great plain. 
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THE STOPPAGE OF THE RIVER JORDAN IN A.D. 1267. 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, C.M.G., R.E. 


Monsieur CLERMONT-GANNEAU, to whom the Palestine Exploration 
Fund owes so much with regard to the investigation of the antiquities of 
the Holy Land, has recently devoted considerable attention to the exami- 
nation of a passage in the writings of a little-known Arab historian of the 
fourteenth century, wherein is given an account of a stoppage in the flow 
of the waters of Jordan, bearing a remarkable likeness to the miraculous 
arrest of the river at the time of the passage of the Israelites under 
Joshua. 

Monsieur Ganneau has been so good as to place his notes at my 
disposal, and believing that they will prove of interest to the readers of 
the Quarterly Statement, I propose to give a resumé of his observations 
on this interesting question. ; 

Those who have studied the history of the wars between the Christians 
and Mohammedans in the Holy Land will remember the fierce struggle 
which took place after the last crusade, a struggle that ended in the com- 
plete defeat of the Christians and their expulsion, so far as any power 
was concerned, from the land of Palestine. One of the greatest leaders 
on the side of the Mohammedans was the Sultan Beybars I of Egypt, 
who, during his reign from 1260 to 1277, conducted many success- 
ful campaigns in Syria, and proved a worthy successor of the great Salah 
ed Din, better known as Saladin, the foe of Richard I of England. 
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It was during one of the campaigns of Beybars that the event took place 
(to which Monsieur Ganneau has drawn attention) in the year 1266, — 


; MAP OF THE JORDAN 
; TO ILLUSTRATE THE ACCOUNT OF THE STOPPAGE 
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the Sultan, written by the Arab chronicler, Nowairi, a copy of whose 
work is preserved in the National Library in Paris. 

Having said so much by way of preface, I will now epitomise Monsieur 
Ganneau’s notes upon the subject. 

A question which has always been discussed with much interest by 
commentators on the Book of Joshua, is the passage of the Hebrews, 
dry shod, across the Jordan, and anything that can throw light upon the 
miraculous stoppage of the river in its onward flow to the Dead Sea 
must naturally call for serious attention. According to the Biblical 
account of the entry of the children of Israel into the Promised Land, 
what took place was as follows :—After the death of Moses in the land 
of Moab, Joshua took command of the Israelites, and, by command of 
Jehovah, prepared to lead the host across Jordan into the plains of Jericho. 
The river was at the time in full flood (“for Jordan overfloweth all his 
banks all the time of harvest,” Joshua iii, 15), thus adding to the wonder- 
ful nature of the event. At the command of Joshua, as directed by God, 
the priests, carrying the ark, advanced into the river, which, when their 
feet touched it, divided to give them passage, the water below flowing 
towards the Dead Sea, while the water above rose in a heap a great way 
off, at Adam, the city that is beside Zarethan. All Israel then marched 
over past the.ark, the bearers of which stood in the empty bed of Jordan 
until all had gone over safely. The passage completed, the bearers of the 
ark also followed ; Joshua then caused twelve stones to be taken from 
the bed of the river tu be set up to commemorate the passage, and also set 
up twelve stones in the midst of the river at the place where the bearers 
of the ark stood. 

Numerous explanations have been given of the Biblical story. Some 
have tried to reduce it to less marvellous proportions, and have suggested 
that there may have been a fortunate diminution in the amount of water 
in the Jordan at the time of the passage. Josephus, in his “ Antiquities 
of the Jews,” apparently tried to diminish the miraculous nature of the 
event, perhaps to make the story more easy of acceptance by Roman and 
Greek readers of his history ; while some modern critics have gone so far 
as to suggest that the crossing may have been effected by means of an 
ordinary ford. But the Biblical account is perfectly clear that the Jordan 
was in full flood and overflowing its banks, a time when, as can still be 
ascertained from an examination of the river, all the fords are impassable. 

It cannot be questioned but that the author of the book of Joshua 
speaks of an absolute stoppage of the river at the time of its full height, 
and to explain how this could have oceurred it has been suggested that 
the waters were obstructed by some physical obstacle, and that the 
miracle consisted in this obstruction having taken place at the actual 
moment when the Israelites had to cross the Jordan. But, hitherto, this 
idea has been purely hypothetical, based on facts known to have happened 
with regard to other rivers, but not known ever to have taken place in 
the course of the Jordan. If, however, it can be shown that such a 
stoppage has actually occurred, within historic times, in the case of the 
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Jordan itself, the conjecture would naturally assume a high degree of 


probability. And it is just sucha stoppage which is described in the 
writings of the Arab historian, Nowairi, as having been observed in the 


thirteenth century of our present era. 

The chronicler relates that in the year of the Hegira, 664, correspond- 
ing to A.D. 1266, the Sultan Beybars caused a bridge to i built across 
J iuioos to facilitate the strategic movements of his army. The Arabie 
text of the passage in the manuscript runs as follows :— 
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Some of the words in the Arabic MSS. of Nowairi are rather obscure, 
in consequence of the absence of diacritical points or apparent mistakes 
in writing, and in the above copy of it the readings of these, as proposed 
by Monsieur Ganneau, are given in brackets after the words which are 
thus doubtful. The translation of the story runs thus :— 


“ Construction of the Bridge of Damieh. 


“In the month of Jumad the First, in the year 664, the Sultan issued 
orders for the building of a bridge over the River Jordan. It is a river 
which flows through the low-lying valley of Syria, which is called the 
Sharieh. The bridge is in the neighbourhood of Damieh, between it 
and Kurawa, and there happened in connection with it a wonderful 
thing, the like of which was never heard of. The Sultan charged the 
Emir Jamal ed Din ibn Nahar with the erection of the bridge, and com- 
manded it to be made with five arches. Officials were assembled for the 
purpose, and amongst them the Emir Bedr ed Din Mohammed ibn Rahal, 
the Governor of Nablus. They obtained supplies, collected workmen, and 
erected the bridge as commanded by the Sultan. When it was completed 
and the people were dispersed, part of the piers gave way. The Sultan 
was greatly vexed and blamed the builders, and sent them back to repair 
the damage. They found the task very difficult, owing to the rise of the 
waters and the strength of the current. But in the night preceding 
the dawn of the 17th of the month Rabi the First of the year 666 
(8th December, a.p, 1267), the water of the river ceased to flow, so that 
none remained in jts bed. The people hurried and kindled numerous 
fires and cressets, and seized the opportunity offered by the occurrence. 
They remedied the defects in the piers and strengthened them, and 
effected repairs which would otherwise have been impossible. They then 
despatched mounted men to ascertain. the nature of the event that had 
occurred. The riders urged their horses and found that a lofty mound 
(Kabar) which overlooked the river on the west had fallen into it and 
dammed it up. A “Kabar” resembles a hill, but is not actually a hill, 
for water will quickly disintegrate it like into mud. The water was held 
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up, and had spread itself over the valley above the dam. The messengers 
returned with this explanation, and the water was arrested from midnight 
until the fourth hour of the day. Then the water prevailed upon the 
dam and broke it up. The water flowed down in a body equal in depth 
to the length of a lance, but made no impression upon the building owing 
to the strength given it. ‘The water carried away the apparatus used in 


the work of repairs. 
“The occurrence is one of the most wonderful of events, and the 


bridge is in existence to this day.” 

This is the story related by Nowairi, and, considering what a striking 
resemblance it bears to the occurrence chronicled in the Book of Joshua, 
it appears strange that no one, from Quatremére downwards, seems to 
have thought of comparing them with one another. Nowairi’s account 
bears the evidence of truth on the face of it. It is not at all likely that 
he had in his mind the miracle related in the Bible, of which he probably 
had never heard, nor does he claim any miraculous character for the 
occurrence, which he might perhaps have felt inclined to do, as the stop- 


page of the Jordan rescued the Sultan from a very awkward difficulty. | 


In fact, for Nowairi the event was simply matter of history, a very 
extraordinary circumstance, but not outside the bounds of natural pheno- 
mena. And the explanation he gives is fully corroborated by the 
configuration of the valley of the Jordan as it exists at the present time. 
In order clearly to understand the narrative, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to fix, if possible, the position of the two localities referred to by 
Nowairi, and to ascertain the site of the bridge built by order of the 
Sultan Beybars. The historian says that the bridge was situated between 
Damieh and asecond locality, the name of which is not clear in the Arabic 
MSS. In fact, Quatremére appears to have regarded the latter word as 
illegible. Damieh is found without difficulty, as on the east bank of 
Jordan, near the spot where the Wady Zerka joins the latter, there still 
exists a mound called Tell Damieh, where are the remains of an ancient 
town, which is, without donbt, the Damieh referred to by Nowairi. The 
other place named by him is not so easy to find, and it is not stated clearly 
whether it was on the same bank as Damieh or at the further end of the 
bridge on the west bank of the river, but it is probable the latter is 
intended, as it is not likely that the historian wished to indicate that the 
bridge was between two places on the same bank. And on the west bank, 
just opposite Damieh, there isa locality which bears the name of Karawa, 
a name that at present is rather applied to a district than to a fixed 
point. But in the Middle Ages, according to the testimony of the Arab 
geographer Yakut, there was formerly on the banks of the Jordan a 
market town named Karawa, which was in the centre of a district where 


? The above English translation was kindly made by Mr. H. C. Kay, and is 
practically identical with the French translation made by Monsieur Ganneau. 
Mr. Kay has pointed out that another translation of the passage in French is 
given in Quartremére’s “ Histoire des Sultans Mamluks,’’ vol. ii, p. 26. 
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the sugar cane was largely cultivated. It was probably the same as the 
ancient town Corea, which is mentioned by Josephus in the account of 
Vespasian’s march to Jerusalem, as being one day’s journey distant from 


Jericho! The Arabie name is written uS5\ 3 and \,\ 3. Comparing 
this word with the word in the manuscript of Nowairi, it will be seen 
that it is only necessary to add the points of the letter 3 to obtain the 


form of the word Karawa as it is written once in Yakut, and as it is also 
written at the present day. An examination of the ground leads to the 
same conclusion, as near the place where the Wady Zerka joins the bed 
of the Jordan, there is now an important ford on the road of communica- 
tion between Nablus, west of the river, and the ancient city of Salt to 
the east of Jordan. At a short distance above this ford are the remains 
of an old bridge, which have been regarded by some as Roman, while 
others have considered it to have been built by the Arabs or the Christian 
crusaders. There appears, however, to be little doubt that this was the 
very bridge erected in a.p. 1266 by command of the Sultan Beybars, in 
connection with which occurred the remarkable phenomenon described by 
Nowairi. It is much to be desired that some explorer would make a more 
minute examination of the remains of the bridge, and possibly some 


_ inscription might be found similar to that upon the bridge built by the 


same Sultan Beybars at Lydda, or at least one of the lions passant, the 
badge of the Sultan, usually sculptured on buildings erected by his orders. 

Now let us turn to the physical character of the phenomenon of the 
stoppage of the river which recalls so forcibly the Bible narrative 
According to the statement in Nowairi, the damming up of the Jordan 
took place at a time when it was in full flood, just as at the time of the 
passage of the Israelites it was also in full flood. But these were not at 
the same period of the year. In the Arab story the date of the event 
was the 8th December, a time of year when the winter rains had com- 
menced and caused the Jordan and its tributaries to swell. In the 
account in the Book of Joshua, the stoppage took place in the time of 
harvest, which, in this region, where a tropical temperature prevails, is 
in the month of April or even in March, when the melting of the snows 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon also causes a swelling of the Jordan. It 
is clear, therefore, that on both occasions, although not at the same 
time of year, the Jordan must have been, as stated, in full flood, and 
therefore the same physical cause would act. To understand it, it is 
necessary to consider the nature of the Jordan valley, which has a very 
unique character, Rising at the foot of the snowy Hermon, the Jordan 
descends rapidly to the lake now called Huleh, anciently known as the 
Waters of Merom, the surface of which is about 7 feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean. Thence it descends rapidly for a distance 
of 11 miles to the Sea of Galilee, 682 feet below sea level, leaving which 
it falls deeper and deeper in its course of 80 miles to the Dead Sea, and 


* Josephus’ “ Wars of the Jews,” Book IV, chapter viii. 
s 2 
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is there no less than 1,290 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, = 
depression without parallel elsewhere on the surface of the globe. This 7 
remarkable fissure in the earth’s surface, possibly due to volcanic action 
in prehistoric times, may, in past ages, have formed a long and narroW 


Be inland sea, which has now disappeared, leaving only the lakes of Huleh 
: and Galilee and the Dead Sea, and the traces of its existence in the .. 
| gypseous marla strongly impregnated with salt, of which the bed of the : 

River Jordan is composed. In this thick deposit of marl the river has Ph 


gradually hollowed out its present bed, whereon it deposits, year by year, i 
a stratum of yellowish alluvium, quite distinct from the marl deposits ie 
forming the bed of the ancient sea. The bed of the river, properly s0 = 


called, is practically a narrow winding trench, the line of which frequently - 
alters in consequence of the friable nature of the soil. In a district 7 
east of Beisan, and from 15 to 20 miles south of the Sea of Galilee, the —v 
river passes through what might be described as a gorge between steep E 


banks of marl, sometimes nearly perpendicular, which, on the right or 
left bank, exceed 150 feet in height. These marly banks are frequently 
undermined by the water and fall in, making it dangerous to approach — a 
the river in times of flood. a 

Having regard to the geological formation described above, it is easy 
to understand what happened in the time of Beybars, as related by the 
Arab historian. The Kabir, or hill of marl, undermined by the action 
of the river, had fallen into it and completely obstructed the passage of 
the water for a certain time. The water thus dammed up accumulated 
for some hours, until, by its weight, it overcame the marl obstruction 
and swept it away. The point indicated above, east of Beisan, and about 
25 miles above Damieh, is just the place where such an accident would 
be most likely to oceur. 

The narrative in the Book of Joshua states that the damming of the 
Jordan in the case of the passage of the Israelites took place at a point 
a long distance above the city called Adam, which there can be little 
doubt was the same as Damieh. The Arabs frequently suppress the 
initial vowel in the ancient names of Hebrew places, which will explain 
the change in the spelling of this name. 

It is interesting to observe that it was a considerable distance above 
the same place, where the landslip occurred, which Nowairi has described : 
in his history. And it is at the same part of the course of the river = 
where landslips occur at the present day, one of which might, if on a a 
sufficiently large scale, again dam up the Jordan and let it run off into 
the Dead Sea, leaving the bed dry for a certain time. Indeed it may, 
and possibly has happened at other times, and not have been recorded, 
in consequence of not being connected with an important event, such as K 
the passage of the Israelites or the building of the bridge of Beybars. i 

In order to illustrate Monsieur Ganneau’s very interesting remarks, 
I have appended a small map of the course of the Jordan, upon which 
are marked the various places which have been mentioned. Readers who 
are provided with the excellent maps of Palestine issued by the 
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Palestine Exploration Fund, will be able to examine the question more 
satisfactorily. 

There is another point which appears to me worth noticing. 
Tell es Sarem, a mound about 3 miles south of Beisan, and the same 
distance west of the J ordan, has been identified as the site of the ancient 
Zarethan, and it is in the vicinity of the marl gorge through which the 
river flows. If this identification is correct it would add still greater 
force to the conclusions of Monsieur Ganneau. If the passage in the 
third chapter of Joshua is read: “The waters which came down from 
above were dammed up beside Zarethan, that is far above the city 
Adam,” the place thus described would correspond exactly with the 
place where the temporary dam was formed in the time of the Sultan 
Beybars. It is for Hebrew scholars to consider whether the verse might 
be thus translated. 


THE SEPULCHRES OF DAVID ON OPHEL. 
By Rev. W. F. Bircn. 


PERSEVERANCE is irresistible, while swiftness is not often accompanied 
by accuracy. Careful research in Palestine, begun by Robinson, has at 
last brought us near to the discovery of the sepulchres of David. Many 
will be extremely disappointed if the present excavation work at 
Jerusalem does not end the dispute as to the correct site of the City of 
David, by the actual discovery of the long-lost tomb of David. 

As soon as Dr. Bliss turns the southern extremity of Ophel and 
begins to follow the wall of Jerusalem northward towards the Virgin’s 
Fount, he will have two most important points to settle. On his right 
hand there will be Schick’s aqueduct (Quarterly Statement, 1889, p. 35 ; 
1891, p. 18) to be traced to Gihon (Virgin’s Fount), and on the way to it 
he ought to alight on the old pool (Is. xxii, 11), which possibly may 
be the perplexing “ pool that was made” (Neh. iii, 16). On his left 
hand, before reaching this pool, he will pass “over against” (ze. if 
the rock was bare, in sight of ) the sepulchres of David (Neh. iii, 16). It 
is much to be desired that ample funds should be at once forthcoming, to 
enable Dr. Bliss to make a successful dash at the magnificent catacombs 
of Israel’s greatest and wisest king. He must, in due course, certainly 
pass in front of them, and not improbably very near to them. All that 
is practicable ought to be done to find this grand treasure. The present 
golden opportunity of making such a splendid discovery must not be lost 
for the want of a few hundred pounds, as such a good chance may not 
occur again for years, 

Let me therefore earnestly appeal for aid to the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, that it may this year gain a glorious victory in its topographical 
campaign. The contest raging when I entered the lists 18 years ago, has 
been long, as well as keenly and obstinately maintained, on the one side 
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by tradition and numbers, on the other by patient investigation. The 
small body of the Ophelites, like David’s three mighty men after the fall 
of Zion, makes little account of the numerical superiority & its 
opponents. Our constant watchword is: “No peace with error.” We 
rely on sound consistent Biblical evidence, and are as thoroughly con- 
vinced that Ophel is the site of the Royal Sepulchres, as we should be if 
amid its labyrinthine recesses we had already actually gazed on David’s ~ 
empty Joculus and threaded the maze to Solomon’s costly rock-hewn houS8e 
where he lies in glory ; or had examined Asa’s sarcophagus, “ which wag 
filled with sweet odours .... prepared by the apothecaries’ art,” and 
explored the sepulchral chambers of venerable Jehoiada, pater patria, Or 
of Jehoshaphat and other honoured kings of J udah. It remains for 
Dr. Bliss to find and describe these monuments of ancient Jerusalem. 

The desired discovery seems to me practicable enough. Money, 
however, is necessary for carrying on the excavations. Surely a Bible- 
reading land will not grudge it ; while, further, the valuable experience 
gained by Dr. Bliss in his past work well qualifies him to turn the right 
stone and discover the entrance to the right tomb. 

Meanwhile, if need be, let me encourage to this task our explorer of 
happy name, and try to win some interested waverers’ money for the 
work, by showing that Mr. Samuel Bergheim’s proposed (April Quarterly 
Statement, p. 120) stronghold of Zion at the north-western part of 
Jerusalem is only a castle in the air, and by pointing out once more that 
the trustworthy evidence for the site of the City and Sepulchres of 
David cannot possibly admit of any other site than one on Ophel 
(so called). See Quarterly Statement, 1885, pp. 100, 208; 1886, pp. 26, 
152; 1888, p. 42; 1890, p. 200; 1893, pp. 70, 324; 1894, 282, &e. 

Lest any should despise the Ophelites because they are few, let me 
add that we are a growing party. Indeed, since 1879 some notable 
recruits have dared to join us, coming over Jordan in the first month, 
Besides, we have excellent testimonials even from opponents, e.g. :— 

(1) Sir Charles Warren in 1871 (‘* Jerusalem Recovered,” p. 303) said : 
“The principal difficulty I find is, that in the Book of Nehemiah the 
City of David, the House of David, and the Sepulchres of David, all 
appear to be on the south-eastern side of the hill of Ophel, near the 
Virgin’s Fount.” 

(2) Professor Robertson Smith (“ Jerusalem,” “Encycl. Brit.”) observed : 
“A third view places the City of David on the southern part of the 
Temple Hill, and this opinion is not only confirmed by the oldest post- 
_ Biblical traditions, but is the only view that does justice to the language 
of the Old Testament.” 

To pass over favourable remarks from Thrupp, Lewin, Fergusson, and 
Major Conder, I come to Sir Charles Wilson. 

(3) He says (Quarterly Statement, 1893, p. 325) on Neh. iii, 16: “ This 
passage, when taken with the context, seems in itself quite sufficient to 
set at rest the question of the position (on Ophel) of the City of David, 
of the sepulchres of the kings, and, consequently of Zion; all which 
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could not be mentioned after Siloah, if placed where modern tradition 
has located them.” 

With such splendid certificates in black and white, why should we 
Ophelites hide our heads, as if we were detected imposters? We know 
that we speak sober truth, and do not wish opponents to be silent, as the 
more they say (e.g., Mr. Bergheim’s fresh theory) the worse their case is 
seen to be. Therefore I say, Give! Excavate! and the Bellum Topo- 
graphicum will end. 

““ Heee certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent.” 


THE CITY OF DAVID. 


Zion not at ‘“GouiatTa’s CastTLE.” 
By Rev. W. F. Brrcu. 


As I invited (Quarterly Statement, 1883, p. 151) any one to upset “ Zion 
on Ophel,” let me point out how Mr. Samuel Bergheim’s “fresh theory ” 
utterly fails. 

It ought to be premised that in the controversy about Old-Testament 
Jerusalem, the quality of the evidence is of more value than the 
quantity. One verse of the Bible is better than a page of Josephus or a 
tome of Jerome. 

Mr. Bergheim accepts on p. 120 (above) the A, B, C, of Jerusalem 
topography by admitting that the three terms Zion, the City of David, 
and the stronghold, are equivalent. That they are such is clear from 
the Bible (1894, p, 282), and ought to be cheerfully admitted, but is often 
ignored, 

The locality to which the most reliable evidence assigns even but one 
of these three terms ought to be the right site. 

_ Thave pointed out repeatedly (1) that in the Bible Ophel (so called) 

is referred to as the site of the City of David, of the House of David, 

of the Sepulchres of David, which were in the City of David; and 

(2) that the Akra of Josephus, which was the Akra of the Maccabees, 

pean was the City of David of the Bible, is consistently placed on 
phel. 

Mr. Bergheim makes no attempt to meet these practical demonstra- 
tions. He could not wisely do so, I know well that the Ophel position 
is impregnable, and that the attempt would be useless. 

Error, however, has as many lives as a cat, and must be met as often 
as it reappears, 

I have therefore to show that what Mr. Bergheim alleges in support 
of his fresh theory that Zion was at the north-west portion of Jerusalem, 
and more precisely at Goliath’s Castle, carries no weight at all, or at least 
not enough to prove his case. 
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(1) If existing names are to settle the question, then as the south- 
west hill has been called Zion for the last 15 centuries, there is no place 
whatever for discussion. Names, however, do not settle the question, 

(2) Mr. Bergheim says: “ We are distinctly told :— 


“(2) That this Zion was the highest of all the hills of or in Jeru- 


salem. 
“(3) That Zion was called the Upper City.” 


He adds that his site is actually the highest point in the city. 
The conclusion, then, would seem to be that his site must be Zion. 

It is not, however, stated who distinctly asserts (2) and (3). I venture 
to say that here is some misapprehension ; and that neither the Bible, 
nor Josephus, nor anyone whose testimony is worth anything, makes any 
such distinct statement. 

I presume Josephus has been misunderstood. He says that the 
Upper City (the south-west hill) was higher than the Lower City, but 
Mr. Bergheim is pleading for the north-west hill, a different place 
altogether, so that this statement of Josephus does not help Goliath’s 
Castle to be Zion. 

Again, if Josephus, who never uses the term Zion, means (as I 
understand him) that the podpoy, so called by David, on the south- 
west hill, was the “stronghold,” and if the statement were true (which 
it is not), it would then be the south-west hill that was Zion and not the 
north-west hill at all. Thus neither (2) nor (3) affords any support for 
the “ Goliath’s Castle” site, which has nothing to do with the south-west 
hill referred to by J osephul in both cases. 

Further, it is stated (p. 121) that Zion is described as oceupying the 
north and also north-west portion of the city. The authority is not 
named by Mr. Bergheim, and is unknown to me. I suspect that here 
also is some mistake. The north side in Psalm xlviii, 2, hardly bears out 
this interpretation (Quarterly Statement, 1888, p. 44). 

It has already been shown (1886, p. 26) that the Maccabeean Akra 
was on Ophel, and not near the Church of the Sepulchre, so that to place 
the Sepulchres of David at that church is simply a freak of fancy and 
not according to any sound evidence. 

A footnote on p. 122 rightly observes that the account of Nehemiah’s 
Wall is orderly, and that the House of the Mighty, the Sepulchres of 
David, and the pool that was made were comparatively contiguous. It 
is utterly impossible, however, to fit them in near the north-west portion 
of Jerusalem, and Mr. Bergheim makes no attempt to do so, They were 
all towards the south-east. 

I welcome the deep interest thus manifested by Mr. Bergheim in the 
position of the City of David. It is no fault of his if an incorrect site 
cannot bear investigation, and if a north-west site shares the fate that 
has befallen other wrong sites and must befall every site except the true 
one on Ophel (so called). 


GREEK AND OTHER INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN 
THE HAURAN. 


_By Rev. W. Ewrne. 


Edited by A. G. Wriaut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Souter, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. 


(Continued from p. 160.) 


No. 117. This stone is just over the lintel of the “ Kasr.” The lintel] 
itself is part of a sarcophagus said by the Sheikh of the village to have 
once contained treasure. (= Wadd., 2419.) Rimer gL Luur. 


ENEC TEINS TINY 4 OCA EEALHAIOIW GEN IKW 
AY TWKNTEKEECCIQIAHTANOX WENOTHCEN 


AHONTTAOY THIKAIETIENHRDE PCEGONEIH 


ECOA HCE KCTPATIHCNYNAOYAEREEIKITA 9 OF [FS 

“POY TWKALHEINEHITTONGY N KX PONONADAPAK EAI} | — 
ACE AIH HN THPACKONTAC € VY OAIMONACTEKNWC ANTTAC _ 

a Cel 


KeXeoreivos mutes me cdipato THe evi XwWpYL 
avr Kai texéecar Didy 7” aroxw ETOLN GEV, 

vynov Tourhi Kai ereviyn Mepachovety, 

EaONS ex oTpaTLS, Nov & obéer[o]s etme tapos" 
Otrw Kai pelveme ToVY xXpevoY * [ed] & dpa xe &, 
CcEatuny ynpdoxovtas, ebdainovas, TEKYWOAVTAS 


“Celestinus the prudent built me on this spot ; for himself, his 
children and his dear spouse he made me, a temple to Plutus and dread 
Persephone ; they are of a noble band. But now I am the tomb of 
noone. So may I long remain, Yet if it must e’en be, let me receive 
them when they grow old, full of years and happiness, and leaving their 
offspring on the earth.” 

Waddington gives the following note: the words éoOdjjs €k orparups 
perhaps indicate that Celestinus was a Christian. This epitaph is similar 
to that in the Anthologia Palatina, V11, 228, which runs : 


My a a , ’ ' Vp 
AUT Kai texéeaat yuvakd Te TUMBOV EdEtmeEv 
* ’ , ’ 
’Avépotiwy, obzw & obdevos cipu tapos 
ot a ” ‘ a 
OvTW Kal pedvatptt wodvv xpovov. ef & dpa Kai bet 


> ‘ , d 
CcEaduny ev enor TOUS MpoTepovs TMpoTEpovs 
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No. 118. This stone is now the keystone of an arch over a doorway. — 
Rimer ex: Luar. 


The inscription is on an incomplete shield shaped stone, the letters 
being separated by the arms of a cross. 


No. 119. In garden. (= Wadd., 2421.) Rimer ex Luur. 


No. 120. In cellar. (= Wadd., 2418.) Rimer et Luar. 


i 
MooXchos Papéxov Leey- 


MOCAEMOCPAPE KOVCEILH 
N©CETIOIHCEN THNoyP1 JAIN ~ 


« . , 4 , 
vos €rotmocy thy Ouplda 


iv(écxtu@vos)... . 


Waddington reads MoéAepos, which is probably right, cp. Moaiepos. 
Moslemos apparently belonged to Sia (Zeéa), a village near Canatha, 
(see ours from this place, 35 ff.). 
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No. 121. Ina garden in the village. Rimer ex Lune. 


No inscription. A large ornamental stone with the figure of a man 
in armour holding a shield carved on it. The figure seems intended to 
represent a Roman soldier. The upper part of ‘the stone on which was 
the head could not be seen. 


No. 122. In letters very deeply cut, over old door. (= Wadd., 2424, 
and C. I. L., 11, 123.) Rimer ev Lunr. 


MUL Us A N *\}] Lulius [CJan- 


le) AlAvsuett A All! didus vetera- 
lj NUvExa U P nus ex dup- 
oO Lu ALAPUM l(icario) Val(eriae) drom(edariorum). 


¥ Julius Candidus veteran, formerly soldier on double pay of the 
alerian camel-corps (understand alae). 


No. 123. On side of street. Rimmer et Lour. 


7 MANEIXAGQ OC. 
AME Po YToyr A p 6 , "Anepov tod Tad- 
ANOYVIEJEYEO | 3) inet ‘dplebe ot. 
@kOAOMH M N ae Kodomn(acv) mrij- 
® MATOCEN € kK A? patos €veKxa 


Ma Nery aQos 


Letters in relief 24 inches in length. 
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No. 124, Beside Medafeh. Rimer ev Luur. 
xX 
Xp(co7es) 


Pp 
bak | A “Y yea 


No. 125. Over window on roof. Rimer er, Luur. 


Bo NN HCOAIMOY 4 Bovyns Oacnov 


A wheel with four spokes, and the A on one side, the 2 on the other, ;. 
See No. 26. On the right we have the monogram of Jesus Christ, Xp(trrds), 


‘= 
al 
ai. 


No. 127. (= Wadd., 2391.) Murpux. 


Js te cachpwr. || 
péjyapov.... || 
dvjaraupa pe yorov || 
yewrlovins.... || 


ATIAYMAME[c To 
DNIHC Ee 


Fragment of a metrical inscription. 
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No. 128. In floor of shed. Murpvuk. 


TAPOoBlo 


OHENOCS 


pee 


EKTHFAT Ou AP NocaArPinnt 
ar |. NoYTYkA|OrEAEACYNETA 
—— |ALEAGWNEZEMIWNKAINATY 
=. W TOYTS NI). 


yap 6 Bios zlepaw jopevos 
extyaato Mayvos *Aypurme- 
vou tod Kai "Oyedédov pera 
déeihev €& cidlwy Kanatwv 
éron|oav todto Hpwov 

Stone has kamdrevy and jpwwor, Something is missing at the 
beginning where the stone has been broken, perhaps . . . Aav@dvet. 

“Life passes imperceptibly away (?). The possessor was Magnus, 
son of Agrippinus, who was also called Ogedelos, along with his brothers ; 
they with their own labour erected this monument.” 


No. 129. In Sheikh’s Med&feh. Murpuk. 


TOYIONAKNEZANAP 
TPAMMATIKOC TE MET: 


OYKE0EAWNKEICON 
O1XPICTONCWTH PAH 


700 7 Jor "AXcEavéplos Ocoéwpov tiuBov écrevtev | 
Yypapmmatixos TE peyals Kal a a ek bee 
ovx €0éX\wY KetoOale Ywpis Tatpi6os te GiAwv TE 
of Xpistov owrhpla yevreoOa 
The stone has been broken in half on the right hand side, and the 
other part is missing. On the right was probably @ corresponding to the 
A on the left. This is apparently two elegiac distichs. 


No. 130. In floor of court. Murpvuk. 


Fragment of a larger stone. Nothing can be made of it. 
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No. 131. In old building. Murpvux. 


"lov (cos) M [al&cuos 
ovetpavo[s 0 }ixo- 


[é] oun[o je [ér(arv) |x 


tos vio-~ | Xaso- 
vos a- | os vios " 
6 cA} AVHC KA abl z|is Ka- 


bri 4 
it ddXos. 


YTH CLIAAN OC 


= 


Two inscriptions on same stone. ‘That on the left is not complete. 


No. 133. Over door of Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2330.) 


KanawAr. 


yne PCRTH PIACAY TOKPATPAINOYe 
AAPIANOYKAIC-CEB-TOY KYPIOYAILA 
ACOYADANoYOCAIEACY CAI Hoy BA 4 A 


PO YHOINI oY KA AH f4€0VCCAMEATOYOAVTOY 
PAimMoYAcAIoy —— —__  Erorcn gy 
AroPAN OH oY k1100.44-0VANIoy dr) in mukoy 


n ‘ , o ' 
‘Yrép owrtypias Adroxpa(topos) T pail a|vou 
' U A ~ ’ 
*"Adpuavov Kado(apos) YeB(acrod) tod Kupcov, bua 
oo! , af 
"Acovaéavov ’OcateXov, Oacuov Baéa- 
r ’ ’ 
pov, Mowcov XNapupeovs, Lapeatrov Vav7ov, 
’ Ul 
Oaiuov Aoatov,... 6.645. » €TOUS Ny 
dryopavopoovtos M, ObXdriov Ditur7iKod 


It formed part of the province of 


Kanawait is the ancient Canatha. 
The date of the 


Syria till 295 a.p., and then was incorporated in Arabia. 


me. , 
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inscription is 104-105 ap. The names preceding the word érovs have 


been erased. There is no other mention of an dyopavédpos (aedilis) in the 
inscriptions of the Haurfn. 


No. 134, 


Raised letters in front of old temple. (= Wadd., 2340.) 
KaNnawAr 


TIT ANTIOX0C 
DIAOT IPHC . A 
De Meets AE 


Tir(os) ’Avtioxos 
prroripmyo[a]- 
Mmevos Ack je- 

y |torw ek TWV 
ear > Ul 

téd |wv aveo- 

Tho |ev 


See No. 133. 


No. 134a, On doorway of Serai at KanawAtT, (= Wadd , 2362 } 
ry noc Te TAKTEWK 
| ATHTAAHC MENOC 
| ATOCTOAIKDCHEMONGO | 


» KW 


{ 
j 
| — —_ ~ “a ae > 


. ’ m ' > . e rr ~ 
UTOOTETAKTE W KATY YACHTMEVOS dmoatoXtKos iuov OoKws, 


which is 


u u . oo U ‘ e A aA 
UTOTETAKTAL O KATH YAALTMEVOS aToorTeXtKos yey ObKos. 
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Nos. 135-136. (Wadd., 2365.) Sra’. Much damage has been done 
recently to sculpture and inscriptions on this picturesque hill. 


evi Baoiews peyadou "Ay pixma PirtoKa|iaapos evaeBods piopwpat- 
ov Tov é« Baciiews me ya[ Nov "Ayperra | pioKatoapos evocBods cai pee 


es 


Nopwpacov "Adapevs ame| NevOepos cai] ’Aypdrmas vios avéOn[ «lav. 


The date is between 37 a.p. and 44 a.p. Sia’ is close by Canatha, a 
little to the south of it, and like it was in Syria till 295 a.p. (ef. above 
and Wadd.), and thereafter in Arabia. The ancient name was Seig (see 
No. 120). This inscription is important as giving the complete titles of 
the two Agrippas. 


No. 137. (Wadd., 2369.) S1a’. 


IMANEIXA 003} | 


MaXeryados ; 


The stone contains only this one word, having been broken since 
Waddington saw it, who reads : 


i 


Maxr eX aQos ( M o)atepo v 


Nos. 138-139. (Wadd., 2368.) Sta’, 


hyrormoalePoryy = [MAAEIX Ab0z ayy 


P ’ 
MaXedyados Adela lou tow Moatepov. 


For form Avoov, see No. 61, note. 
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No. 140. Sra’. 


The inscription is much mutilated and quite indecipherable. 


No. 14]. Sta’. 


No inscription. 


No. 142. Sra’. 


No. 144. Sra’, 


/pJK21 5507 


—— = 
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Nos. 145-146. Sculpture of head (from front and back). Found in 
Ev Korr. 


garden, but now in the house of the Sheikh. 


T° 


€---- —— — /' 


No. 147. On street. EL Kurr. 


No. 148. In Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2294.) Ex Korr. 


CENMAZ I MOC TPoTe E 
TW Lol AAABON 


CENTIVOHA 1 
Se 


Mera 70 ézoden{ c- | 

cev Makimos mpote(ktwp) &- 

Tar) wy’ Os? adadov ext t- 

aev év(é )r(e)e von’ (?) a’ ivd(txTe@vos) 


The date is not certain, but is reckoned by the provincial era. The 
date of Nos. 150, 151, 153, is by the era of Bostra, being all after 295 a.p. 


j 
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No. 149 shows that El Kufr was originally in Syria, but it was incor- 
porated in Arabia after 295 a.p. 


The word ddafov or cadaov is found also in Wadd., No. 2358, but is 
inexplicable. 


SSE B-ToIe KX Pio 
TIPOYTPECB CEB AN. 
TIETOYCIOYEYA H Jo 


Abtoxpatope. Kata[lapor M. Atpydc-] 

w “Avrwreivw K[ai.....s- 

»+ ZeB(aorois) rots Kupdo[es eri Maptiov Ovd-] 

Hpov mpeaB(evtod) LeB(acrw@v) av[ reotp(aryyou) eEdeatw@ros | 
Nerovaiov Evéynolv 


The name of Commodus, who reigned along with Marcus Aurelius 
from 176-180 A.D., has been erased from the inscription. He was one of 
the emperors who were “damnati memoriae.” Martius Verus governed 
Syria from 175 to 178. 


No. 150. In wall. Ex Kure. 
EKTHC41001%KO 
enrincenter 


‘ 
exrnaOe 6 oixo(s) z[o]d [@cod] obro(s) dro Ocnedcov 
€v w(9)r(2) LerrenBpiov xpo(vors) 6.' év(éuxriiBvos) erovs X[ce' 


T 4s ¥ TOAMOEMEMO 
OY PAINE TYCXAL 


Cf. Wadd., 2028. The date is 720 a.p. See No. 148. 

The latest dated inscription in Waddington is of the date 665 a.v. 
(No. 1997). These Christian inscriptions of a later date than the 
Mohammedan conquest come all from the Eastern part of the province 
near the desert. 

“The house of God was built from the foundation in the month of 
September in the 4th indiction in the 615th year of the province.” 

T?2 
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No 151. In wall of house. Ex Kurr. 


{CB oOYPADY BRES 
TON o1l1k Oo 

0@MNHMION 
rATIMHErYNE (& 
APoYKAIBoY P J\* 
CKOY TE K NOON {90 
Nety cme 


@)_ TIPO N OYA 
KOC KAIBA 


Atp(pX00s) MidXe[ Xo ]s Botdpéov BB &E 
iOtwv ca{ ped |rwy oiKo- 
éounec| v ca piv nov 
’ > ‘ 
mpovora [Ap ]raxmys yuve- 
KOS Kal Ba[ pB Japov Kal Bovp- 
i} 
cov Kal M[a\ Joxov TEKV WY f. 


> a , ¥ Ud 
avjTou [é]y CTU GE 


The date is 350 a.p. See No. 148. For the letters 88 which some- 
times follow names in Syrian inscriptions, no satisfactory explanation has 


been offered. 


No. 152. Over doorway. Ex Kurr. 


oivoOnky [7H ]s [a]y[¢Jas po- 
vis “Ataous é« o7ou- 


éys iBBa [“H ]évXov 


“The wine cellar of the holy monastery of Ataos, built under the 
supervision of the Abbot Hedylos.” 
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No. 153. In cattle shed. Ex Kurr. 


IXAPJTITHCAMIACZWOTV TPAS 
ETE HCA N TABH MEAIATIAPEN A 0 

MAP TE wPriy THAE YTEPATHCEBATH N 
[YCMNEC HA NXPTHACPPHZEKKAMBAPE K 


————<—<—_— 


év |xdpere tis aylas Cworodov) Tp[r]aé(os) | 
€r€Onaoav 7a Onpédia tov a[y(dov)] évéok[ou | 
pap rv (pos Tewpyiou 7H deutépa zis éB&(ouaéos) TH | 


+= wla)vis deled]o(y) "Ax[p (acon) xp(svows) ¢ deeuersdv0s 
€ro(us) out’ é« KauBapexov 


The reading of the last two lines is very doubtful. The date is 
652 a.p. See No. 148. 

“By the grace of the holy and life-giving Trinity the foundations 
were laid (of the church) of the martyr George, holy and glorious, on the 
Monday following (his festival), the last day of April, in the 10th 
indiction, in the year 547 of the province, by Cambarocus.” 


i i. au: ita iee ga 


No. 154. In roof waterspout. (= Wadd., 22864.) Hepray. 


MAYKOY 


YET PANO 


NIAIWNAW 
NCTOYC16 


’ ’ 
“Yep owTNplas Abrox| patopos Avtw- 
cal -~ ‘ 
vetvou LeBaatod Oclw Aveovpy” 


o* ‘ ’ 
er a o |ietpavos azro- 
AvOcis Evteduws ex Tl@v télwy dve- 
Onxev edocBecas xapilv, erovs WO ; 
We have restored this after Waddington. - 


The date is 156 a.p. The indiscriminate use of the provincial era or 
the year of the reigning emperors by which to reckon the date, which is 
seen in the inscriptions of this place, shows that until 295 a.p. it must 
have been on or near the border line of the original provinces of Syria 
and Arabia. After 295 a.p., when Arabia was extended towards the 
north, the addition of the districts of the Haurfn and Jaulan placed it 


dl gia. - = 
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well within the bounds of Arabia (see Waddington on the inscriptions 


of this town). 
The stone is now used as a waterspout. 


No. 155. Over door. (= Wadd., 2288.) Hxpray. 


Se ay ees eS Ee 
SLO NAONKVPIOYAIOCEKONIHCA 


. s - , . 
7o(v) vaov Kupiov Avs éxovinga 


No, 156. In roof of cellar. HErBrRrAn. 


CEl0Y YNATC HEcTwtTo 
TSSSTEPANOY TOY _ | 


oh ee Yelov wrar(txod) ehectwtos 


. (Z)tehavov tod...... 


No. 157. Over doorway of cattle shed. HersrAn. 


“| GQtue 7 aqusu ETRANAUISU BAHBOSMILITATSHTY oly 


G. Tulfius Jillus vetr 


No. 158. Broken lintel in yard. HeprAy. 


YT EPCHTHPIACMAPAY PI 
| KAIANE SANAPOYMONIMOYAL 
EXCEGIACENCKENAT TOY c 


. / > ‘ 
vrep owrnplas Map(xov) Atp| ydéov Avtwvelvou 
Kai(capos) "AXcEdvipou povimouv at...-- 
edoeBias €veKevy avToU...... 


¥ 
e€ToVvs 
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No. 1584. Over doorway of Temple. Es SANAMEIN. Wadd., 2413f. 
YMG PCT EPIAC KK AINE HG TOV KYPIOVAYTOK PAT ~— — =a CEGEVOEBEY TYXOY 
IOVAIOCPEPMANDE P= =. cEYEPPETHCAIPHCIWNKAIKTICTYCTONCHKONATIOTACE SI 


PPADHCCYNETENECEN KATOT YXAIONAW EP WOENY € FOYE iF . 


Set , A = \ ' 
UTEp wrypias Kai vekns TOO Kuptou A broKxpa7[opos..+..- YeB(acz08) 


” > n . e . 
cvacB(ods)ebtuyods “Lovdwos Teppavos EKATOVTEPXYS © + ee evepyetys 


Aipyotwv Kat KTLOTNS Tov onKOV amo THS eriypapis auveTeNcoev Kai 
70 Tuxatov adlilépwacr ezovus Us 

; For the safety and victory of our Lord the Emperor—Augustus Pius 
Felix, Julius Germanus—the patren and founder of the Airesians, com- 
pleted the burial place in accordance with the deed, and consecrated the 
temple of Téxn in the year 16, i.e, A.D. 192. The names of Commodus 
and of the legion III Gallica have been erased. 


No. 159. In Sheikh’s Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2018.) "ORMAN. 


EVTVXWC 
VMAT LOC HAPKI 
ANOVZUN TOCTOY 
TIATPOCTe MHS I-N 
€ZVAIWNCKTICEN OS 


The date is 341 a.p. As the inscriptions of Orman date both before 
and after 295 a.p. by the era of Bostra, it must always have been in 
Arabia after the formation of that province in 106 A.D. For other 
examples of inscriptions of ’Orman dating thus, see Nos. 162, 163, 164, 
Wadd., 2016, 2018, 2019. 


ebTVKWS 
vaatios Mapkt- 
-avoo CwvTos TOU 
TATpOS 70 pn ni(o)v 


i ¥ ' 
ec iétwy extisev oro 


wn ’ 
*Avatos To- 


-6€ oma (- 


AECaMAE 


O IC KA M A “ols Kapld~ 


TOICINE T 
XIEN 


» 
-TOLOWW €7T- 


-ev(& )ev 


There is a copy of this inscription in Kaibel, Epig. Gr., No. 457. It 
forms a hexameter verse. 
“ Anaios fashioned this monument by his own labour.” 


rE - ts ¢ ** at. ie 
- cn 4 i= al ‘ 
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No. 161. In Sheikh’s Medifeb. (= Wadd., 2020.) ’OrmAy. 


| 7 

a Er(ovs ays’ 

. Apaxov- 

“a ti(o)s Ocu- one 
D d\X\ov Tode 
- oma cots éreveer 

| ud The date is 401 a.p. See No. 159. 

7 No. 162. In Sheikh’s Medffeh. (= Wadd., 2017.) ’Orma&n, 

7 ‘el 
| PAN HHHCEINEKAO | 
a TEENZW EC BAWY 4 
“s AN KPWNeTAICOY To ‘g 
% KA OCKAIOYANEN |= 
; TOC KACIFNH TOY ‘ 
ee €TAELTEONOCANI . 

=~ ON@IATICY MY NoY 
va “HT WH AE WALA TITOMA EA | ATOTYN BONE TEI? 


U ” U 

e Mvypys etvexa morte 
Ly €v Swoi(s) écO\ev 

avépwiv ’Oratcov 
Toxaos Kal Ov'aXevtos 
- , 
Le Kaouyvy tou 
a ey Neyeévos aval p] 
» \ 5 > cy 
: ovomatt "lovNuavos .... s+ 

U y 

-+. apart Tove’ ébecuato THupov ETE py! 


Before the last line come the letters rayaew = Wadd., anagw, perhaps. ‘ 
=19 1d€@ aipars = e€ idiwv Kapdrwy, seeing the man is a soldier, 2 
_ The date is 245 a.p. See No, 159. 


(To be continued.) 
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A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewirne. 


(Continued from page 184.) 


The advent of the Sunday brought no change in the ordinary routine 
of village life. The cattle were driven forth; the women came gliding 
from the pool with the great water jars poised gracefully on their heads ; 
the sounds of threshing came from the Beidar, where the tribulum, the 
foot of ox and ass, were busy upon the wheat, while from the shovel of 
the winnower the grain rose to fall in a golden heap at his feet, and the 
light breeze carried clouds of chaff and yellow dust far over the fields. 
As the morning advanced a troop of soldiers, heavily booted and spurred, 
with clanking swords and rattling muskets, came swinging into the court- 
yard. They formed the escort of a proud overbearing Shdmy—a money- 
lender from Damascus. He carried a light whip in his hand, and stalked 
about with an air of great self-importance and general proprietorship. 
He wore a white turban of multitudinous folds; a long great-coat of 
European cut hung loosely over his striped cotton ghumbdz, and the feet 
of his white baggy pantaloons were gathered into the legs of a huge pair 
of riding boots. Round the waist, under the great-coat, he wore a belt, 
from which swung a dangerous-looking revolver in a leather case. The 
two outstanding features of this man were his religiousness and his 
profanity, Most punctilious in the performance of his devotions, I saw 
him once actually stop in the middle of his prayers to curse an offending 
villager! The variety of his oaths, and the facility with which he 
brought them to bear on every subject, I have never seen equalled even 
among the voluble Arabs. His brow was a perpetual threat, and his lips 
seemed ever set for blasphemy. The officer in command of the troop was 
a courteous well-favoured young man; one of the number was a Kurdy 
rs Kurdish horseman, and the others were of the ordinary ragged 
loutish type of Turkish soldiers, who look so raw and fight so desperately. 
The Kurdy appeared to receive more respect among them than their 
officer. His people are well known for brave men, but withal have a 
somewhat evil reputation for cruelty. No one willingly offends a Kurdy, 
and no better guard can be taken by travellers wishing to explore the 
country to the east of the Jordan. This man was full of tales illustrating 
his own prowess and daring, to which the others listened with a jocular 
appreciation of his grim humour, which served only to make more obvious 
the depth of their admiration. As the result of grave misdemeanours 
which had reached the ears of Government a price had been set on the 
head of a Beduwy chief in Mount Gilead. The regular soldiery had long 
struggled in vain to secure him. At last this fellow got together a group 
of his kinsmen, and started an intrigue with some women of the tribe— 
itself an excessively dangerous proceeding. Through them the where- 


vee 
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abouts of the Sheikh was discovered. Choosing a cloudy moonless night, 
the women met them in a quiet wady. There they donned Beduwy 
garments, hiding their own among the bushes, and, following the directions 
of the simple Bedawiydt, they soon reached the tent where the unsuspect- 
ing chief lay sleeping. By the dim light of a smouldering fire they 
marked out their victim. Suddenly springing into the midst they hewed 
off his head, and dashed out again before his amazed companions could 
realise what had happened. Too late the women saw what a dreadful 
game they had been playing, and filled all the mountain with their cries. 
Swiftly returning to the valley they threw off their disguise ; resuming 
their own garments they made their way to the Government, triumphantly 
carrying the grinning horror in their hands. There they claimed and 
received the price of blood. 

This motley company added to our own quite overcrowded the narrow 
quarters. They ordered about the villagers like a set of slaves, and had 
whatever they desired brought to them at once. It was a great relief 
when they went forth to transact the business on which they had come, 


leaving us once more in quiet possession, My Arabic Testament was 


brought into requisition, and the Epistle to the Romans perused with . 
more than common interest and profit. Later in the day, Mohammed _ 


and I escaped from the place and rode down again to Tell ’Ashterah ; in 
this peaceful place we spent an ideal Sunday afternoon. A plunge in — 


the cool stream was a fit preparation for the night, and helped to brace 
one for the sufferings that should follow! Of course we were careful to 
have what water we used carried from these springs. Mohammed’s 
anxious, nervous eagerness to get back to the village as the sun approached 
the western horizon was a sad commentary upon the conditions prevailing 
in these regions, where man’s chief dread is the approach of his brother 
man in the darkness. It is a fear shared by the domestic animals: the 
horse you ride and the beasts of burden all sensibly quicken their pace as 
it approaches nightfall. As the thick gloom that bafiles the keenest eye 
creeps over the mountains and fills the air, the belated traveller is 
oppressed with a sense of utter helplessness, and exposure to all manner 
of evil: while the townsman peers cautiously beyond the circle illumined 
by his lamp, and thanks heaven that he is not abroad in the darkness. 
The cooler hour before the sun has set is beloved by all: but you must 
be an Oriental to realise the full charm lent by that promise to the city 
of our hopes, “There shall be no night there.” 

The boisterous conduct of the soldiers, and their rude overbearing 
treatment of the peasants, made supper a less enjoyable meal than usual. 
They had come hither to protect and assist the Sh&my in collecting his 
debts. At no time, but especially then, in the disturbed state of the 
country, would the money-lender venture forth among his debtors alone. 
He is not a welcome visitor, and these uncultured folks have an awkward 
way of relieving themselves of disagreeable company! The escort asked 
for is always granted by the Government for a consideration, It is quite 
& good time for the soldiers, who are complete masters of the situation ; 


» 
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their lightest wish is law ; and the peasantry know that to resist would 
only be to bring worse trouble on their heads. One wonders that, aware 
as they are of the consequences, these men are not afraid to borrow: but 
the truth is, that every village in the Haurin is overwhelmed with debt. 
The improvident Fellahy cannot apparently look a single day ahead. A 
few gold pieces in his hand, their glittering sheen obscures all the future 
for him. Such inquiries as I was able to make elicited the fact that 
while much of the debt incurred is for seed in unfavourable years, the 
most of it is taken on for far different purposes. There is an inborn 
love of display in the soul of the oriental. One of the most obvious 
tokens of grandeur is the possession of a fairly numerous harim. But 
marriage is an expeusive business ; for, not to speak of the feast that 
must be provided for the neighbourhood, there are the dresses and the 
dowry of the bride to be provided ; and few men would consider them- 
selves properly married if they did not make an impression of prodigal 
liberality. This is the opportunity of the wily money-lender ;_ the 
necessary cash is forthcoming, at a ruinous rate of interest ; but who 
thinks of interest at such atime? When the festivities are over the 
man may make a heartless ineffectual attempt for a little to meet his 
obligation : but, by and bye, he settles down to forget it as far as possible, 
with no hope and less purpose of ever paying it. The interest is collected 
in kind. Immediately the threshing is in full swing, the creditor swoops 
down with his minions, and carries off what he is pleased to consider 
right, the peasant, as a rule, grimly acquiescing, and longing only to see 
the back of his oppressor. Khalil, our host, was under a debt of some 
twenty or thirty piastres—not more, I think, than five shillings—but it 
did not seem to occur to him to pay it off, while his creditor appropriated at 
least that value of wheat by way of interest on the loan ! Khalil’s brother 
was in worse case; he is more of a marrying man, has greater expen- 
diture, and therefore is much deeper in debt. He mooned around these 
days with a very listless air, while his share of the harvest was pretty 
well disappearing. I asked him concerning his affairs ; how many wives 
had he when he borrowed last? “Only one.” And why did he borrow 


the money ? . hatta ajawaznt; “That IT might marry 


jor! A> 
myself.” « Marry?” I asked, “ how many more wives did you marry ?” 
ab, thalathah, “ Three,” he replied, with the greatest composure. Between 
the addition to his family expenses, and his responsibilities to the Shdmy, 
he had landed himself in perfectly hopeless obligations, and was doomed 
to spend the rest of his days vainly endeavouring to satisfy the rapacity 
of his erewhile accommodator. 

It must not be supposed that the fabulous sums named as passing 
from the hands of the bridegroom to those of the bride’s parents on 
occasions of betrothal and marriage, represent anything like real values. 
Hard cash is not often given ; more commonly the gift takes the form of 
cattle or other goods, dress or jewellery ; a perfectly preposterous price 


ee J + - = & 
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is put upon these things, and the sum swiftly runs up to imposing figures. 
In Mount Gilead, calculations are made in this connection in “ bags.” 


weeks kam kis hatait, “How many bags did you pay?” is 
- - , s you pay 


a common question addressed to a bridegroom. The kis or bag is reckoned 
to contain so many gold pieces. But payment is not made in gold ; 
generally it is made in cattle. An ox worth about £5 is valued at £40. 
A few of these, with a camel or two estimated on the same scale, soon 
represent a very handsome heap of bags ! 
This same custom prevailing among the Jews in Palestine often 
leads to awkward results. If the wife divorces her husband, she has no d 
claim upon him under the Jewish law, but if the husband put away his 4 
; wife, save for obviously sufficient cause, he has to make good to her the be 
| : 
. 


whole estimated amount of the dowry. As the estimated amount is | 
usually a long way beyond the sum total of all the man’s earthly posses: 
sions, some security is thus afforded the woman against frivolous and > 


‘ arbitrary dismissal. As this is often the only security she has, the 
custom, stupid in its conception and purpose, having regard simply to 


display, yet comes to serve a valuable end. 

The Shdmy did us some real service by indicating places worth 
visiting. In the course of his wanderings he had seen most of the 
country, and in several ruins had observed inscriptions. In consequence — 
of his report, and with an introduction from him to the Sheikh which we 
did not present, we resolved to journey towards ’Akrabah, Our road 
lay again through El Merkez, by way of Sheikh Sa’ad and Nawa. 
Mohammed found a nephew of his own among the soldiers in El Merkez. — 
He had been in the army for about a couple of years, and during all 
that time nothing had been heard of him. The meeting of nephew and — 
uncle reminded one of the prodigal son and his father. They fell on 
each other’s necks and kissed, with every demonstration of joyful surprise 
and affection. It has happened more than once to the present writer, 
to be similarly embraced by stalwart Arab friends, after an absence of a 
year. If these affectionate moods do pass rather rapidly, there is no 
reason to suspect their sincerity or intensity while they last. 

We did not linger in Nawa: fragments of carved stones we saw here 
and there, but nothing promising great interest. The dark shaky- 
looking towers that rise far overtopping all the houses in the village ? 
excite hopes, when seen in the distance, which closer acquaintance sadly 4 
disappoints. A tale is told in connection with Nawa which possesses 
more than a passing interest. Not many years ago in Judeideh the 


k missionaries had an application for admission to the full privileges of “ 
: church membership, from a man who had been nominally Protestant for 
Some time. The man’s reputation, however, was not specially good. 


His ignorance of sacred things, also, might almost be described as 
M colossal ; it was equalled only by his self conceit. His wife, a most 
‘ . respectable and trustworthy person, was a church member. When it 
| Was intimated to him that at present the way was not clear for his < 
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admission, he vented his displeasure on his wife, and the life she led with 
him was proof enough that the missionaries had acted wisely. He 
returned with his demand with great persistency, and at last was told 
that until there was a decided change, his request for admission could 
not be entertained. Then, with a considerable flourish, he deserted his 
wife and children, took his way to the Haurin, and became a Moslem. 
Finally settling in Nawa, his mountain education gave him an easy lead 
among the illiterates there. He was appointed Khatib, literally “‘ Orator,” 
in the village. It was his duty to act as teacher to the boys, and to take 
the lead in the public devotions. He attained a position of great 
influence, and grew accustomed to have his ideas acquiesced in without a 
murmur, But there is a point beyond which innovations may not safely 
be carried with a superstitious and lawless people. In the enclosure, 
beside the wely, or village sanctuary, there grew a thorn tree, which was 
both an obstruction and an eye-sore. Everything within the enclosure 
is sacred to the spirit of the saint or prophet whose bones are laid there, 
and generally may be removed only at peril of death. Being now, as he 
thought, secure in his authority, he proceeded one night to cut down the 
tree. Great was the consternation in the village when the dawn revealed 
the wely’s tree laid prostrate, and dread forbodings of evil to follow, 
oppressed all hearts. It was discovered that the Khatib had cut it 
down : it was whispered that he was only a Christian in disguise ! and 
soon there were hoarse cries for his blood. Only his death might expiate 
the crime, and deliver the village from impending calamity. The crowd, 
armed some with whips, others with sticks and clubs, rushed around the 
now trembling Khatib; attacking him furiously on all sides, they 
literally beat him to death, and so ended his strange career. His widow 
took service with a medical man in Galilee, and provision was made by 
the charitable for the education and care of his children. 

Jasem was our first real halting-place. Built entirely of basalt, 
resting upon a hill of the same material, it looks particularly black as 
you approach it. A considerable extent of ground is covered, but, for 
the most part, by ruins. Entering from the south we pursued a 
tortuous path among the irregular huts that clung to the hill side, until 
we reached the top, close beside an ancient mosque. Through a gateway 
in a rough modern wall, we entered a small court, paved with the 
building stones of a past age. The mosque was in a ruinous condition. 
Several reed mats covered the centre of the floor, and there one or two 
pious villagers were engaged in their devotions. My Moslem attendant 
assured me that we might walk around these mats, without uncovering 
our feet, so long as we did not tread upon any spot where men were 
wont to pray. We stepped boldly over the threshold, and proceeded 
carefully to examine the walls, and the pillars that support the 
remaining portion of the roof, when suddenly there came from the 
doorway such a volley of blasphemy as might have overwhelmed a much 
stronger building. Turning round I beheld the guardian of the mosque, 
with flashing eyes and uplifted hands, declaring to the crowd the sacrilege 
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of which we infidels had been guilty, and invoking calamities upon all 
our relatives, male and female, for many generations. The threatening | 
looks of the populace did not add to our comfort. The guardian was in 
no mood to accept apologies ; but instant compliance with his command 
to come forth evidently gratified him, as his importance in the eyes of 
the villagers was doubtless thereby enhanced. I engaged him in con- 
versation, turning his attention away from the burning subject by a few 
cautious questions about the place, and kindly inquiries as to his own 
welfare. When, finally, Mohammed stripped off his shoes, and I sprang 
upon his back, to be carried round the sacred place, his stern features 
relaxed into a pleased grin, and he at once constituted himself my 
protector and guide. But for his assistance I should have seen but 
little in the village. In his company all doors were open to us, In the 
mosque I found nothing to show that it had ever been used as a church. 
Bits of rude carving adorned the arches, which, resting on pillars, some 
with plain capitals, others with ornamentation resembling the palm 
branch, held up the roof. Over the northern doorway, however, inscrip- 
tion No. 8, with its two crosses, proves Christian occupation. No. 9_ 


stands over a built-up doorway in the south end of Cidial| wel> F 


Jim’ el ’Atig—“the ancient mosque”—so called by the natives to 
distinguish it from the modern (!) structure on the hill. This building 
stands near the base, close to the house of the Sheikh. No. 10, lying © 
face up in a courtyard, seemed at first almost obliterated; but an 
obliging young woman brought a jar of water and a brush of hard grass, 
and, working with a will, speedily revealed the inscription. The stone 
with No. 11 adorned the entrance to the courtyard of the Sheikh. To 
prove their goodwill the people brought us delicious draughts of delight- 
fully cool leban. Ere we mounted to ride northward, several of the 
men came forward with looks of some anxiety. They explained to us 
that according to an old tradition among them, there was at one time a 
copious spring of clear cold water in the near neighbourhood of the 
village. For many generations it had been absolutely lost sight of ; the most | 
careful search by their fathers and themselves had been perfectly fruitless, a 
They trusted that with my instruments—a pocket compass and aneroid ! 
—I should be able to direct them to the spot where the coveted liquid mr 
was to be found. It was a trial to be obliged to disappoint their hopes ; 
and I fear they only half believed me, when I told them that in this I 
could not help them. Cisterns they have; but they long for “living 
water.” 

Leaving JAasem behind us, our road led at first almost directly towards 
Ll Harrah, one of the highest and most shapely of all the conical hills in 
the district. The name of the wely whose sanctuary crowns the summit 
is Omar Shahid. In something less than an hour we passed a large ruin, 
covering a mound on the east of the road. On the west are extensive 
and deep quarries, partly filled with water, from which, obviously, the 
stones must have been taken to build the ancient town. That these ruins 
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are of hoary antiquity cannot be doubted. Many walls, built of square, 
well-hewn blocks, without mortar, are still standing ; but, while many of 
the slabs that once formed the roofs may be found among the disordered 
heaps, I did not see one in position. The earthquakes of ages have 
shaken these dweilings to pieces, and for centuries the dark lichens have 
crept silently over all. Umm Khurj, “ Mother of Saddlebags,” was the 
name a countryman gave to the place. We passed near to El Harrah, 
the village nestling under the eastern slopes of the hill of that name. 
The natives of Jasem assured us that it contained no antiquities, being 
composed entirely of poor peasants’ huts. The night was coming on 
apace, and we were anxious, if possible, to reach ’Akrabah before sunset. 
A steep, rocky descent here brought us to more level country. These 
far-stretching uplands, dark, stony, sterile wastes, with the almost 
unearthly stillness that reigned around, combined to make a rather 
gloomy impression upon the travellers. As the shadows grew longer we 
went down towards the bottom of a wide valley, and in the distance, 
eastward, we could see the white smoke curling above the black tents of 
the Arab, telling of busy preparations for the evening meal. The 
anxious looks of my companions proclaimed their sense of insecurity in 
the presence of such neighbours. A troop of camels wandering slowly 
homeward, cropping the scanty remains of withered herbage in their 
track, were tended by one who crouched half asleep on the hump of one 
of the largest in the flock. He proved civil, and communicative. 
Endeavouring to follow the direction indicated on the map, we were 
holding too far eastward, and now might not hope to reach ’Akrabah 
before dark. Would we not go with him, and pass the night among his 
kinsmen? The hospitable offer we declined, desiring to get nearer our 
goal. The yellow dust, marking a threshing floor on the further hillside, 
and which we had thought was ’Akrabah, he told us, was Umm el ’Osij, 
“Mother of the Box-thorn.” Pushing upward we found a very poor- 
looking village, with few traces of human habitation. Many days had 
passed since the last tenants went forth from the portals of these dark 
houses, for many were still standing, built for the most part of older 
materials, the character and abundance of which proved the importance 
of the town in past times. We found that a worthy Beduwy, of mature 
age, had pitched his tent in an open space to the west of the village. 
Ever preferring the airy tent where it is to be found, before the confined 
and stifling houses of the peasantry, we turned aside to claim the old 
man’s hospitality, And right hearty was his welcome. His store was 
neither large nor varied ; yet, as he phrased it, had he enough, food for 
the men and fodder for their cattle. Sheikh Makdwij, az he called himself, 
had learned the secret of contentment. He was not at all averse to 
having his slender supplies reinforced from our stock ; and while they 
prepared for supper, I employed the remaining minutes of light to 
wander among the ruins, and visit certain stone heaps at some distance 
from the village. I found a short, stout, ragged, tiery-whiskered, rosy- 
cheeked, bright-eyed man, who told me he came from Sufsaf, near Safed, 
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We were speedily on the best of terms. He had come hither some two years 
before, when the place was occupied again after ages of vacancy, to seek 
his fortune. By all accounts the search was likely to last a good while 
longer before much came of it. In short, Umm el ’Osij held out no great 
attractions as a sphere for agricultural skill and industry, so he had pretty 
well decided to turn his wandering footsteps westward again. He proved 
a very satisfactory guide, although he could not distinguish between an 
inscription and a bit of rough carving. No. 12, e.g., he told me wasa 
very fine inscription ! He conducted me to the stone heaps east of the 
village, which must be in the neighbourhood of an ancient burying 
ground. Here the other inscriptions were found. Broken slabs of stone, 
| with rudely cut crosses, were frequent. Returning to the village, I made 
a hasty sketch of a curious stone, which had evidently once been a pon- 
derous lintel. While engaged with this, the usual band of wondering 
spectators came together. One big, dark-looking fellow, with an air of 
very great importance, elbowed his way through the bystanders to my 
side, and demanded my business in thus “ writing down the country.” 
Had I a Government order? Amr min el Hakémeh. Armed with this, — 
one may do almost anything. I had nothing more formidable than my 
British passport, but a look at the man convinced me that it would do as _ 
well as anything else for him. I did not immediately answer him, and I 
observed that the brows of the crowd were darkening. He, however, 
seemed to waver when I turned sharply and looked him in the face, T a 
asked what right he had to interfere : would he be good enough to show : 
me his authority. He then obviously gave way. I pressed him, and he 
fell back among the people looking rather sheepish. When I pulled out / 
a book and demanded his name, suggesting the possibility of a visit to 
the Mutesarrif on the morrow, he laughed an uneasy laugh, and said it 
was only a joke. “ Yes, ya Khawdja,” echoed the crowd, “it was only a 
joke.” The would-be guardian of his country’s sanctities now looked 
rather foolish, and slipped quietly away, while I was left unmolested to 
finish my explorations. 
As night dropped her sable curtains over the uplands we assembled 
to supper beside the tent fire of Sheikh MukAwij. Whatever else is 
lacking at this season among these hospitable men, the traveller can 
always depend upon abundance of beautiful fresh milk. As the humble 
meal proceeded, the villagers gathered quietly, one by one, and sat down 
on the ground, in a shadowy circle, around us. Most of them had share 
of what was going, after we had finished, as very liberal provision had 
been made. These men are usually all medical practitioners, They are 
prepared to prescribe for every ill that flesh is heir to, with perfect 
confidence ; and, as they charge no fees, their practice is often extensive. 
How little reliance they have on their own specifics is shown by the 
eagerness with which they gather round a medicine box. I had taken 
with me a few simple things in case of illness by the way, and in many 
! places found people whom I was really able to help. In the long run I 
gave the box into Mohammed’s care, and he posed as a very great doctor 
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indeed ; some of the cures he effected were held to be wonderful as 
regarded both rapidity and completeness. As the medicines, for the most 
part, could do little harm, and he was never disposed to give too much of 
any thing, I could leave him with comfort to dispose of his patients, 
making sure only that he would not give away all the quinine. Poor old 
Sheikh Muk4wij had suffered for years from a persistent and painful 
internal complaint, and had endured unspeakable things at the hands of 
the rude surgeons of the desert. One of their chief rules appears to be 
this: when there ig a pain inside, set up a greater pain outside ; the 
greater will absorb the less, and as the greater heals, the less will dis- 
appear. The principle of setting up greater pain outside had been faith- 
fully observed with the poor Sheikh, and that night it had taken a 
peculiarly Savage form. Over his stomach a passage had been cut under 
the skin, and a tuft of coarse wool had been drawn through to keep the 
wound open. He bore it all without a murmur. His case was rather too 
serious for us amateurs, so I gave him a note to a friendly doctor, with 
instructions how to reach him; at first he seemed disposed to go, but I 
have no doubt, on my departure, the good Sheikh would again resign 
himself to Ullah, and submit with grand fortitude to the well-meant 
cruelties of the ignorant Bedawy physician. To journey all the way to 
Safed or Damascus for medical treatment, would not that be to put a 
slight upon his friends in the desert ? Nay, would it not evidence a lack 
of confidence in the Most High, to whom his fathers had looked up for 
help from these solitudes, what time life’s troubles fell heavy upon them ? 
Medical discussions were soon followed by entertainment more to the 
taste of the general audience. It was a strange company that lay thus 
around the fire, by the solitary tent of Sheikh Mukéwij, on the lonely 
uplands of Jedir. With the darkness a chill had crept over the hills, 
and we were glad to draw to our coverings. Through the still night the 
stars shone down in wondrous splendour. Looking upward, one could 
understand in some measure how, in the twilight of the dawning thought 
of man, the mind should have been almost overwhelmingly impressed 
with the glory of these shining orbs, Some such feeling must have 
touched the soul of the old Sheikh. He was full of stories of the far 
past days, when men bowed down to the stars, and worshipped all the 
host of heaven. These things all happened in the jéhiliyeh, “ the time 
of ignorance,” ere yet the morning star had arisen, in whose kindly 
beams the dwellers amid Arabian sands have ever since rejoiced. For 
did not “the Prophet ” put end to these idolatries, and usher in the 
true worship of God ? 

Then we had tales of those distant days in which the majestic figure 
of the great progenitor of all the Arab tribes, A/alil (Abraham), “the 
friend of God,” with a fine contempt for chronology, was made to walk in 
familiar converse with Mohammed and saints of later times. Some who 
in the first fading of the shadows, being only partially enlightened, yet 
had strength and courage to endure persecution at the hands of hardened 
idolaters, were kept long time in hard bondage, and finally were guided 
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by a dog to a mighty cave in the heart of the mountain which looks down 
upon Damascus from the north. Safe from the hands of their foes in the 
secret depths of Salihiyeh, they were yet not judged fit for admission to 
the sweet groves of Paradise. There, through many centuries, they have 
slumbered serenely, waiting the final summons, when all men shall 
receive according to their deserts. In their sleep they are still guarded 
by the faithful dog that guided them hither. He sits beside them all the 
week ; only on Friday nights a feeling of loneliness and impatience comes 
over him, and if you stray near the mountain at the turn of night you 
may hear strange noises issuing as it were from the bowels of the earth. 
The weary canine comes as near as may be to the surface, and indulges a 
little in vain howlings, then returns to his long watch, and the silence 
around you is broken only by the sharp yelp of the jackal and the rattle 
of the loose stones far up the cliffs, which are started by his passing feet. 
The snowy mass of Great Hermon shone resplendent in the first beams 
of the morning. From Umm el ’Osij you obtain a magnificent view of this 


black stretches below stood out in bold relief against the blue of the sky. | 
I could trace the top line from the summits that look over Banias, almost 
to where, sinking in the north, they open a passage through rocky jaws 

for the highway from Damascus to the Syrian coast. Sitting down on ati 

old dyke, to the no little wonder of the old Sheikh, I made a hasty sketeh 

of the snowy outline, which gives a very fair general idea of the 

appearance. The Arab will never “speed the parting guest”; his fare- 

well is as brief and unsentimental as his welcome is profuse. Ahéterak 

he will say, which cannot be literally translated ; but it is as if he should 

ask, “may thy thought turn to me betimes”; then he turns his back 

upon his guest, nor gives one look behind him. I glanced round after a 

little and saw the Sheikh already sitting calmly by the fire, with his back 

still towards us, and all about the place had assumed its wonted aspeet, 

as if we had never been there. But the visit of a European will mark 

an era in the quiet life of the place, and be spoken of long after in 

many an evening circle, and the mysterious box of medicines will figure 

in their tales. 

It was about an hour’s ride to ’Akrabah, over about the wildest and 
most desolate country I have seen outside the borders of el Leja’. We 
rode almost due westward, and at last, reaching the western extremity of 
«a low eminence, there stretched out before us the ruins of what, beyond 
all doubt, was once a city of great magnificence, both in extent and 
character. From the regular lines of stones that ran across the country 
in the neighbourhood of the city one might infer that in olden times some 
attempt had been made by the citizens to bring these wilds under 
cultivation. How far they may have succeeded we cannot tell, for long 
now it has been left in peace, trodden only by the feet of the flocks by 
day, and of the night prowlers in hours of darkness. 

We passed a level piece of ground, enclosed by crumbling dykes, which 
may have been the threshing floor in earlier days. The modern beidar, 


famous mountain. His white glittering steeps rising grandly from i 
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similarly enclosed, lies to the south-west of the village. Beyond this 
enclosure we entered the burying-ground. On the headstones here we 
found a few Cufic inscriptions. Most of the stones were broken ; the 
inscriptions were nearly all in Arabic, and it was quite common to find 
half an inscription on one grave and half on another! Among the graves 
which were evidently of small account, there were a few larger ones, on 
which a little more labour had been spent. The most imposing one of all 
the native boys called el Mizdr, but the name of the saint whose slum bers 
it protects I did not learn. At the head of this grave was a large stone 
with a Greek inscription, but it had fallen forward on its face, so | 
proposed to return later in the day with some means of raising it. On 
the north of the graveyard stands a building known locally as the hagr, 


pail|—« the palace.” It most resembles the Palmyrene structure which 


I afterwards saw at Rimet el-Luhf, only it seems to have been consider- 
ably higher. It is built of carefully dressed basalt ; it is between 30 and 
40 feet square ; part of the wall was still about 40 feet in height. The 
inside, which could be reached by a breach in the wall about 18 inches in 
diameter, was blocked up with d¢ébris and large stones which had been 
shaken down from above. The large stone at the Mizar, No. 31, had 
evidently once had a place in this building. We rode forward a little 
way, and then turned sharply to the right along a broad paved road, 
apparently of Roman workmanship, leaving a large building with one or 
two straggling fruit trees—the only trees I saw here—on the right, until 
we reached the spring, where there was a scene of bustling activity, men 
and boys raising water, and pouring it into great sarcophagi for the herds 
to drink. The well is almost on the eastern edge of the ruins. It is 
about a dozen feet from the brim to the water. It is enclosed in walls of 
solid masonry which may be coeval with the pavement of the road which 
leads to it. It is about 20 feet square, and is spanned above by a couple 
of arches, whence the buckets are let down with ropes to draw the water. 
There is also a stair descending at the north-eastern corner, where the 
women fill the jars for domestic purposes. This is now the sole water- 
supply of the village ; but here also there is a tradition that of old there 
were other fountains, of which for many generations nothing has been 
seen. Immediately to the east of the fountain rises a huge pile of ruins. 
Bits of old columns, great stone lintels and door posts, and hewn blocks 
lie tumbled about in the wildest confusion, all bearing the marks of long 
exposure to the elements. A space was cleared in the midst, and a way 
opened by which it might be approached, passing under a large orna- 
mented lintel; and this cleared space they dignified with the title of 


ws wel — Jami el kebtr—* the great mosque.” From the top of 


this pile a capital view of the old city is obtained. The peasants taking 
advantage of the part which in the passage of centuries had suffered least 
from the throes of earthquakes, have built their huts chiefly in the south- 
west quarter of the city, a few straggling eastward towards the fountain ; 
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in these directions there were also, however, many bare walls rising 
pathetically amid surrounding ruin. To northward the scene was one of 
wide-spreading desolation. Many acres are covered deep with the dark 
débris of a once mighty city. A more utter wreck it is impossible to 
imagine. In extent it cannot have been much less than Bozrah, but here 
the overthrow has been more complete. I wandered long among these 
gloomy ruins, but found neither inscription nor sculpture. It was 
interesting to trace the outlines of the houses and the directions of the 
streets. Many of the buildings had been of ponderous blocks of basalt ; 
large shapely lintels, on which the ancients seem to have expended most 
of their skill in ornamentation, were not uncommon, but all now involved 
in equal ruin. I can hardly doubt that there is much of interest hidden 
here, but all the inscriptions I got were found in the southern half of 
the city. 

We made our way to the Medafeh of Sheikh Sa’id el Hajjy. It stood 
to westward, not far from the threshing floor. It was of spacious dimen- 


sions, and clean compared with any place we had yet visited. It er 


paved throughout with large flat stones; several fragments of G 
inscriptions were found on these. A huge jar of water stood in ont 
corner with a tin jug convenient, and with this the villagers who came to 
yaze indiscriminately helped themselves. My two companions professed 
to be sadly wearied now, tempted no doubt by the cool shelter of the 
Medafeh, and so I left them to sleep. Having seen the horses comfortably 
fixed, I got an old man to step round with me to several “ written 
stones” with which he was familiar. Happily he was a man of some 
consequence in the village, and when it was known what we sought, one 
and another came with information of curious stones they had seen or 
heard of. While I was copying No. 18 I asked if any /ranjy, “ European,” 
had ever been here before. “ Yes,” said the old man, “one came about 
thirty years ago.” Thirty years, I may observe, among these people may 
mean anything from five to forty. That Franjy, who had a turjmdn, 
dragoman, or “translator,” with him, had copied several of the stones. 
This particular stone he had read to the people, and his dragoman inter- 
preted. It recorded the fact, he said, that King David, of Israel, had 
built this house, and that his daughter had built the Kasr, and lived in it 
for many years! The dragoman evidently knew what would please these 
simple folks, and so gave them a thoroughly original version of his own. 
It was in ’Akrabah that I first heard of an idea—I met with it often 
afterwards—prevalent over aJl the East. There is a strong belief that 


.in the far past the country belonged to the ancestors of the white men of 


the West ; and it is regarded as a certainty that our people will one day 
return to take possession again of the heritage lost for so long. In this 
connection the opinion got abroad that I was doing for my people a most 
necessary work, Our fathers, ere they journeyed westward to realms of 
the setting sun, concealed much treasure in and around the dwellings they 
left behind them. This treasure is to be found by means of certain 
tiysterious markings on the stones, the key to which they carried with 
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them, so that their children on returning might be rightly guided. But 
with the lapse of centuries it began to be feared that ere the day for our 
return had come, the Moslemin might have discovered some part of the 
key, and be thus enabled to appropriate part of the treasure. My busi- 
ness, therefore, was to make certain changes in the markings, which 
should effectually mislead the followers of Mohammed, preserving at the 
same time a careful record, so that on the day of our return we might be 
able to walk straight to our precious hoards and find them intact ! 

Many of the young men of the village came round me with great 
eagerness when I was at work in a spot where tradition has localised a 
fabulous hoard. Their own searching had been all in vain, but they were 
Sure I possessed the secret, particularly as in my anxiety to get the 
Greek letters on the stone correctly I ran my pencil round them, and felt 
them with the tips of my fingers. They told me that they quite under- 
stood what I was about. I asked if they thought it was treasure. “Of 
course,” ma’lim, they exclaimed. “ Ah, well,” said I, “ if you will supply 
me with camels to carry off my share, I will distribute the half among 
you. Gold is heavy, but thirty camels would, perhaps, be sufficient.” I 
suppose a twinkle in the eye of Mohammed, who meantime had joined 
me, revealed to them what was up, so they left me, deeply disgusted at 
the levity with which so serious a subject was treated. 

After midday meal and brief siesta I went forth among the ruins 
again. Armed with one large stick and twosmaller ones, Mohammed and 
I made our way by circuitous paths to the burying ground. He did not 
wish to attract attention lest we should be hindered in our attempt to 
raise the stone at the head of the Mizir. Men might think it sacrilege, 
and the saint might avenge himself upon the village. We reached the 
Spot safely, but had hardly begun operations when two boys appeared on 
the scene, They stood at some distance in awe-struck silence ; when I 
asked them to come and hold one of the sticks in position, they ventured 
the opinion that our conduct was Haram, that it was “ infamous” work. 
Mohammed tried to coax them, for he feared they might alarm the village, 
but they moved further off. He explained to them, and the idea evidently 
brought great comfort to himself, that we were not doing the Mizar an 
injury ; on the contrary, out of pure respect, we were building it up, and 
doing an honour to the saint. He pointed out the disgrace of allowing it 
to go to ruin, and showed how good must come of our action. But the 
boy ¥: had had enough of it, and disappeared. Then the good Mohammed's 
anxieties increased, No one need ever wish for a more faithful companion 
than Mohammed ; but the truth was that he himself was labouring under 
no little dread. It affected him none the less that he was more than 
half ashamed of it, and tried to conceal it from me with an air of bravado. 
He burst into a perspiration, and trembled so violently over almost 
nothing that with difficulty could I repress a laugh. His usual judgment 
deserted him, and he made absurd suggestions. The Moslemin, he said, 
would be very angry. The block rested upon some smaller stones, and 
while one end was free, the other was embedded in the earth and jammed 
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with the broken wall, which had rushed when the block fell forward. _ 
Clearing the confined end we prized up the other ; but as it was obviously 7 
beyond our united strength to raise it straight up, I suggested that resting A 
the lever on an adjoining wall he should ease it up while T removed the 
stones from beueath. “But,” said he, “I fear that if we do that it may 
go down suddenly flat upon its face, and then no power on earth should _ 
be able to raiseit!” ‘O,” I said, “that were a light thing.” “Light!” 
he exclaimed, with wide open eyes, “don’t you know this is a Wely 2?” 
It was only a flash revealing the man’s soul; but in a moment reason _ 
had mastered superstition again, and he wrought with triple vigour. P 
When the stones were removed he steadied the block while I crept under 44 
it, and lying on my back succeeded in making a fair copy of the part of r 
the inscription which remained. Unfortunately, a large part of the stone _ 
had been broken off with several lines of the inscription, and of this I 
could find no trace. The break may have occurred when the stone fell 
from its place in the building. But the peasants are terrible vandals ; ant 
knowing nothing of their value, many a precious stone has gone to pie ! 
beneath their clumsy hammers. 


(To be continued.) 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1ggg., 


By James Guatsuer, F.R.S. 


Tue numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year ig 27-734 
inches, in December. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is — 
shown; the minimum for the year is 27:020 inches, in December. The f 
range of barometer readings in the year is 0714 inch. The numbers in — 
the 3rd column show the range of reading in each month, the smallest, — 
0140 inch, is in July ; and the largest, 0°714 inch, is in December. The 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27'463 inches, is in December; and the lowest, 
27-275 inches, is in July. The mean pressure for the year is 27-376 
inches, At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches, 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 106°°0 on both the 12th and 13th of July ; the 
maximum temperature on these days at Sarona was 90° and 93° respee- 
tively. The first day in the year that the temperature reached 90° 
was on March 25th. Im May the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 1 day; in June on 4 days; in July on 18 days; in August on 
13 days ; in September on 8 days ; and in October on 6 days, Therefore 
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with the broken wall, which had rushed when the block fell forward. 

Clearing the confined end we prized up the other ; but as it was obviously 
beyond our united strength to raise it straight up, I suggested that resting 
the lever on an adjoining wall he should ease it up while T removed the — 
stones from beueath. “But,” said he, “I fear that if we do that it may 
go down suddenly flat upon its face, and then no power on earth should _ 
be able to raise it!” “O,’ I said, “that were a light thing.” “Light!” — 
he exclaimed, with wide open eyes, “don’t you know this is a Wely?” 
Tt was only a flash revealing the man’s soul; but in 2 moment reason 
had mastered superstition again, and he wrought with triple vigour. — 
When the stones were removed he steadied the block while I crept under 
it, and lying on my back succeeded in making a fair copy of the part of © 
the inscription which remained. Unfortunately, a large part of the stone _ 
had been broken off with several lines of the inscription, and of this ty 
could find no trace. The break may have occurred when the stone fell 
from its place in the building. But the peasants are terrible vandals ; and 


knowing nothing of their value, many a precious stone has gone to pieces 
beneath their clumsy hammers, 


(To be continued.) 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS — 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1888. 2 


By James Guaisuer, F.R.S. 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and — 
the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year is 27-734 
inches, in December. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is” . 
shown ; the minimum for the year is 27°020 inches, in December. The — 
range of barometer readings in the year is 0°714 inch. The numbers ms 
the 3rd column show the range of reading in each month, the smallest, — 
0140 inch, is in J uly ; and the largest, 0°714 inch, is in December. The — 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27-463 inches, is in December; and the lowest, 
27°275 inches, is in J wy. The mean pressure for the year is 27375 
inches, At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 106°0 on both the 12th and 13th of July ; the 
maximum temperature on these days at Sarona was 90° and 93° respec- 
tively. The first day in the year that the temperature reached 90° 
was on March 25th, In May the temperature reached or exceeded 90° . 
on 1 day; in June on 4 days; in July on 18 days; in August on - 
13 days ; in September on 8 days ; and in October on 6 days, Therefore 
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the temperature reached or exceeded 90° on 51 days during the year. 
At Sarona the first day that the temperature reached 90° was on 
March 5th. The highest in the year, viz., 105°, took place on October 19th. 
The maximum temperature on this day at Jerusalem was 94° 5; and the 
temperature reached or exceeded 90° at Sarona on 39 days in the year. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
each month ; the lowest in the year was 29°°5 on December 16th. The 
2 nights ; in March on 2 nights; in November on 2 nights ; and in 
December on 8 nights. Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 37 
nights in the year. The yearly range of temperature was 76°°5. At 
Sarona the lowest temperature in the year was 37°°0 on January 11th. 
The temperature was below 40° on only two nights in the year. The 
yearly range of temperature at Sarona was 68°°0. 

The range of temperature in each month is shown in column 7, and 
these numbers vary from 30° in November to 53° in March. At Sarona 
the range of temperature in each month varied from 26° in August to 58° 
in March. 

The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 
average daily ranges of temperature, are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 
respectively. Of the high day temperature the lowest, 49°°7, is in January, 
and the highest, 93°-2, in July. At Sarona, of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 61°-7, was in January, and the highest, 88°-5, in July. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 37°°0, is in January, and 
the warmest, 69°, in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 44°-9, was in January, and the warmest, 70°°3, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest, 11°°0, is in both November and December, and the largest, 24°°4, 
in September, At Sarona, of the average daily range of temperature, 
oa ee 15°°6, was in December, and the largest, 24°4, was in 

arch, 


Tn column 11 the mean temperature of the air is shown, as found from 


observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers only. The 
month of the ] 


f owest temperature is January, 43°74, and that of the 
highest, J uly, 81°-1. The mean temperature for the year is 63°. At 
Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest was January, 
53°3, and that of the highest, August, 79°°4. The mean temperature 
for the year at Sarona was 67°°7. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-bulb thermometer taken daily at 9 am. In column 14 the 
monthly temperature of the dew point, or that temperature at which 


dew would have been deposited, is shown. ‘The elastic force of vapour 
1s shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a cubic 
foot of air is shown ; in January it was as small as 2°9 grains, and in 
J uly as large ag 6°6 grains. In column 17 the additional weight 
required for saturation is shown. The numbers in column 18 show the 


degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; the smallest number, 


temperature was below 40° in January on 23 nights; in February on 
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indicating the driest month, is 52 in July, and the largest, 79, indicating 
the wettest month, isin January. The weight of a cubic foot of air under 
its mean pressure, temperature and humidity at 9 a.m. is shown in 
column 19. 

The most prevalent winds in January were 8.W. and N.W., and the 
least prevalent were N. and S. In February the most prevalent was. 
8.W., and the least N. In March the most prevalent was S.W., and the 
least was 8. In April the most prevalent were 8.W., W., and N.W., and 
the least was E. In May the most prevalent was N.W., and the least 
E. and 8. In June the most prevalent wind was N.W., and the least 
was 8.E. In July the most prevalent was N.W., and the least was 8. 
In August the most prevalent was N.W., and the least were N.E., E., 
8.E., and 8S. In September the most prevalent were N.W. and W., and 
the least were E., S.E.,S., and S.W. In October the most prevalent 
were N.E. and S.E., and the least was S. In November the most 
prevalent were S.W. and _N.E., and the least was S. ; and in December 
the most prevalent winds were 8,W. and N.W., and the least were N. and 
S. The most prevalent wind for the year was N.W., which occurred on 
108 times during the year, of which 19 were in August, 13 in July, and 
12 in September ; and the least prevalent wind for the year was S.,which 
occurred on only 7 times during the year, of which 2 were in both April 
and June. At Sarona the most prevalent wind for the year was 8.W., 
which occurred on 86 times during the year ; and the least prevalent wind 
was N., which occurred on only 6 times during the year. 

The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud at 9 a.m. 
The month with the smallest amount is July, 0°3, and the largest, 
December, 6:1. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there were only 3 
instances in the year; of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 29- 
instances in the year, of which 7 were in December ; of the cirrus, there 
were 11 instances ; of the stratus, there were 8 instances ; of the cirro. 
cumulus, there were 96 instances; of the cumulus stratus there were 67 
instances; of the cirro stratus, there were 23 instances; and 129 
instances of cloudless skies, of which 26 were in July, 22 in August, 
and 17 in June. At Sarona there were 90 instances of cloudless skies, of 
which 15 were in August and 13 in both June and July. 

The largest fall of, rain for the month in the year was 16°40 inches in 
December, of which 2°91 inches fell on the 15th, 2°90 inches on the- 
14th, and 2°75 inches on both the llth and 16th. The next largest fall for 
the month was 7°99 inches in November, of which 2°44 inches fell on the 
10th and 2°43 inches on the 14th. No rain fell from June 5th to October 
Ist, making a period of 117 consecutive days without rain, The total 
fall for the year was 37°79 inches, which fell on 65 days during the year,. 
At Sarona the largest fall for the month in the year was 11°53 inches in 
December. No rain fell at Sarona from June 4th to October Ist, making 
au period of 118 consecutive days without rain. The total fall of rain 
for the year at Sarona was 28°84 inches, which fell on 62 days, 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


SINCE the issue of the last Quarterly Statement the excavations at Jerusalem 
have been steadily carried on, except for one fortnight in which they had to be 
suspended owing to the illness of some of the chief workers. During the 
absence of Dr. Bliss, to recruit after his severe attack of illness, the operations 
were ably superintended by Mr. Dickie. Dr. Bliss returned to Jerusalem in July. 


Major-General Sir Charles Wilson sends us the following note on Dr. Bliss’s 
report :— 

““T have few comments to make on Dr. Bliss’s last report on his excavations. 
Those excavations are increasing in interest, but it is still too early to base any 
theories upon them, 

“The wall across the mouth of the Tyropcon Valley is evidently a masonry 
dam, or embankment, constructed when the Lower Pool of Siloam was made, 
and strengthened at a later period by the addition of the ruder masonry 
described by Dr. Bliss. When the dam was first built, and when it was 
utilised as part of the fortifications of the city, are problems that still remain 
to be solved. It will be sufficient here to draw attention to the somewhat 
similar arrangement at the mouth of the valley in which the Birket Israil lies, 
Considerable interest attaches to the manner in which the wall joins the rock 
on the east side of the valley, and also to the size of the Lower Pool, which is 
apparently much larger than was generally supposed. 

“The portion of the wall uncovered by Dr. Guthe, to which Dr. Bliss 
alludes, did not seem to me, when I saw it, to have been part of the fortifica- 
tions of the city. It looked more like a retaining wall partly built with old 
material; on this point, however, we must wait for fuller information. The 
excavations now going on in the plot of prone on the hillside near the Neby 
Datid road promise to yield important results.” 


In answer to the question whether it has ever been ascertained whether the 
rock in the Greek Chapel in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in which are 
shown the holes where the crosses stood, is really solid rock or a huge stone, 
Herr von Schick writes: “This has never been ascertained beyond doubt. All 
that can be said is that the crack or cleft has just the same direction and 
appearance as other rock clefts around Jerusalem. But this is not a full proof 
that it is rock and not a large stone.” 
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Herr von Schick writes that as so many people ask him about the questio 


Calvary, he intends to make a model of the original ground of the city, with — 
valleys round about, and showing the lines of the various walls. The scale is — 


to be yy355- 


= 
“a 


The Rev. J. E. Hanauer again draws attention to the manufacture of sham 
antiques which is going on briskly in the Holy Land. Specimens of the famous 
““ Moabite pottery ” which had been concealed for years, are now again in the 
market, and tourists are warned against purchasing them as genuine. 


Mr. Hanauer reports that the dispute which had lasted for years 
between the owners of real property at Jaffa and the Government as to the 
tenure of their lands, has at length been decided satisfactorily, the orange 
groves, for which Jaffa is so famous, having been declared freehold (mulk), and 


not Crown land (meeri). 


a _ _He also mentions that all Jerusalem dragomans are now required by the 
municipal government to pass an examination as to what they are to tell 

_ yisitors to the holy places. The examiners are said to be the effendis of the 
— mejlis—i.e., the magistrates of the bench—and those who pass successfully are 


to receive a diploma! 


ee 


er The narrow-gauge railway between Beyrout and Damascus has been opened. 
On the slopes of the Lebanon the cog-wheel system is employed. Beyond 
a Zahleh the line crosses the Bekah, ascends the Valley Yafifa, and proceeds by 
- Zebadani and the Valley of the Barada. The journey at present occupies as 
much as eight hours; it is worked by the French Company, who own the 


+ 


__ Damascus-road. 


Tourists are cordially invited to visit the Loan Collection of “ Antiques ” 
in the Jurvsazem Assocration Room of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
opposite the Tower of David. TJlours: 8 to 12, and 2 to 6. Maps of 


Palestine and Palestine Exploration Fund publications are kept for sale. 


Necessary information will be gladly given by the Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, 


Ion, Sec. , 
~ Mons. Arséniew has presented to the Association specimens of Pheenician 


To pottery. 

i Dr. Bliss lends some stones from Herod’s Palace, Jericho. 

Mr. Herbert Clark’s two glass cases contain seals (Pheenician, Greek, 

Roman, and one Hebrew seal from Silwin); Assyrian and Babylonian 
cylinders; Greek, Roman, and Hebrew coins; bronze spear arrow heads ; 


== 


oe stone chisels ; tear bottles, and a mirror. 
The Rev. Theodore E. Dowling’s selection of Jewish and Palestinian coins 
fills a large glass case. 
- The Rev. J. E. Hanauer’s flying fox is conspicuous. 
Mr. C. A. Hornstein exhibits birds and ancient lamps. (. 
_ _ Mr. David Jamal lends a black stone head, brought by him from one of the . 
_ humerous tombs scattered round about Galara. tte ‘+ ot See 
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Mr. G. R. Lees’ photographs adorn the walls, and Dr. Wheeler’s Torah, which 
was made use of in his Lectures on “ The Jews of J erusalem,” and “ Jewish Life 
in Palestine.’ 


The Committee have to acknowledge with thanks the following donations to 
the Library of the Fund :— z 

¥ Beschrijving van de Versameling Egyptische Oudheden,’ van Ds, L. 
Schouten, Hz. Leiden, 1885. 

“ Catalogus vai het Bijbelsch Museum,” van Ds. L. Schouten, Hz. Utrecht, 
1895. From the Author. : 

* Bible Lands,” by H. J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 

The Land of Gilead,” by Laurence Oliphant. : ck 

“The Land of Israel—a Journal of Travels in Palestine,’ by Canon 
Tristram. From the Rev. John J. W. Pollock. . 

“Au Dela du Jourdain: Souvenirs d’une Excursion Faite en Mars, 1894. 
By Lucien Gautier. From the Author. 


The Committee will be glad to receive donations of Books to the Library 
of the Fund, which already contains many works of great value relating to 


alestine and other Bible Lands. See list of Books, July Quarterly Statement, 
1893, ; 


The following have kindly consented to act as Honorary Local Secre- 
taries —_— 


Rev. J. F Bailey, Ripon, in place of the Rev. G. G. S. Thomas, resigned. 
H. G. Seth-Smith, £sq., Auckland, New Zealand, in place of the Rev. Frank 
Seth-Smith, resigned. 


Sir Walter Besant’s summary of the work of the Fund from its commence- 
ment has been brought up to date by the author and published under the title, — 
" Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” Applications for copies may be 
sent in to Mr. Armstrong. 


Mr. George Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is on view at the office 


of the Fund, A circular giving full particulars about it will be sent on appli- 


cation to the Secretary. 


A new Colotype Print, from a specially prepared copy of the Raised Map, is 
now ready, Stitlican be had by subscribers, price 2s. 94., post free. 
he print is on thin cardboard, measuring 20 inches by 28} inches. 
Supporters of the Fund will be gratified to learn that this valuable work 
has met with 8reat appreciation in nearly every quarter of the globe, and from 
many learned societies, Copies have been ordered and supplied for the Royal 
Geographicaj Society; the Science and Art) Museum and Trinity College, 
Dublin; the Free Kirk College, Glasgow; Queen’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mansfield College, Oxford; and for subscribers in Russia, the N etherlands, the 
United States of America, Australia, J apan, and. China, besides Manchester, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other cities of our own country. 
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ia The following are some of the opinions which have been expressed by 
competent authorities respecting the value of this Map :— 


“ A Raised Map of Palestine must prove of the greatest interest to all who 
have visited or intend to visit the country, affording, as it does a picture au vol 
2 i @ oiseau of all the physical features. Mr. Armstrong’s interesting work will faith- 
___ fully present to those who have had the advantage of touring in Palestine the old 
ies familiar routes they have traversed, and will give to those who have yet to enjoy 
such ‘a journey a clear idea of the sort of country they may expect to see... . 


___‘The educational use to which the map will be put will be very considerable.” — 
7 Lhe Times. 
7) «There are the seas, the lakes, the mountains, and valleys, all so perfect and 
distinct that one can travel over the ground and visit the cities and towns. 
With the Bible in hand the holy sites can be inspected, the historical events of 
the narration can be followed, the movements of the various tribes can be traced, 
En a the operations of war can be grasped and easily understood. With this Raised 
Map before him a Moltke could sit and plan a campaign as if it were a chess 
ier -problem.”—Daily News. ; 
“ By the aid of such a Raised Map the untravelled student may picture the 
scenery of Palestine, under the allusions to its topography, and see where the 
roads of the country must run ; he can follow the tracks of rival armies upon 


its battle-fields and understand better the conditions attaching to rival sites.”— 
a - Manchester Guardian. 

; “It is certainly a most interesting and valuable Map, and in no other way, 
short of a personal visit, could one obtain so correct an idea of the contour of 
a the Holy Land.”—Cambridge Tribune, U.S.A. 

ies.” “The Relief Map of Palestine is the most accurate that has yet been pub- 
 jished of that country. It is based on the surveys made by Major Conder and 
Colonel Sir H. Kitchener for the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has been 
most carefully constructed by Mr. George Armstrong, who was himself employed 
a en the survey. The relief enables the student to grasp at once the peculiar 
geographical and topographical features of the Holy Land and to understand. 
the influence of those features on the history of the country and on the various 
campaigns from the conquest by Joshua to the expedition of Nuapoleon.”—Sir 
O. W. Witson, Major-General, R.E. 

> Mr. Armstrong’s Raised Map of Palestine is the only correct representa- 
tion of the natural features of the country that has been published. It is 
scientifically accurate, and gives a better idea of the country than any flat 


—* 


map. It will be of great value to schools and to all scholars.”—C. R. Conprr, 
Major, R.E. 

--—- * T wish another copy of your Raised Map. I am greatly pleased with it, 1 
do not think I would like to teach the Old Testament without it.”—Professor 
 @rorez Apam Sarri, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

“Jt came through in excellent order and has been pronounced the best 
Bit thing of the kind that we have ever seen.”’—The Very Rev. Dean Horrmay, 
The General Theological Seminary, New York. / 

ce > All the professors and students expressed the most complete satisfaction 
and admired the correctness and fine execution which more than answered their 
expectation. They anticipate great practical and scientific usefulness.” —Hav. 
_ M. xx Bacuexer, Biblioth, St. Heliers, Jersey. 
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“T need not say that I am well pleased with the Map, and I must con- 
gratulate you upon the patience and skill which you have displayed in constructing 
it.”—Cnartrs Bariey, Congregational Church School, Manchester. 

“The Map arrived safely. I am very much pleased with the Raised Map 
and its colouring; you seem to have taken great pains with it. I hope Bible 
Students and Sunday School Teachers will come and study it.”—W. H. Rrxper, 
Philosophical Society, Leeds. 

“T had the case opened and found the Map quite safe ; it is a splendid piece 
of work and has given great satisfaction to the Committee.””—C. GoopYyEar, 
Secretary and Librarian, Lancashire College. 

“You have conferred an invaluable boon on all Scripture Students by your 
issue of the Raised Map. I shall not rest till I have one for my School.”—The 
Very Rev. S. W. Atxen, Shrewsbury. 

“The Map is a beautiful piece of work and equally valuable to the 
historian, the geographer, and the geologist.’”’—Captain F. W. Hurron, Curator, 
Museum, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

“The Map arrived all safe . . . and has given great satisfaction to everyone 
who has seen it.’—The Rev. Dovenas Ferrier, Free Church Manse, 
Bothwell, N.B. 

“The Map has come quite perfect and is much admired. You have erected 


@ monument for yourself that will long endure.”—Rev. Tromas . My B.S 4 


ParrERson, Hamilton, N.B. 


Subscribers to the Patestinze Prrartms’ Text Society who have not 
sent in their application for cases for binding the translations issued by the 


Society, are reminded that these are now ready, and that the whole issues— 


Nos. 1 to 26 (up to date)—have been arranged in chronological order, so as to 
make 10 volumes of equal size. 


Index to the Quarterly Statement.—A new edition of the Index to the 
Quarterly Statements has been compiled. It embraces the years 1869 (the 
first issue of the journal) to the end of 1892. Contents :—Names of the 
Authors and of the Papers contributed by them; List of the Illustrations ; and 
General Index. ‘his Index will be found extremely useful. Price to 
subscribers to the Fund, in paper cover, 1s. 6d., in cloth, 2s. 6d., post free ; 
~non-subscribers, 2s. and 3s. 


The museum of the Fund, at 24, Hanover Square, is now open to subscribers 


between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m., every week-day except Saturdays, — 5 


when it closes at 2 p.m. 


It may be well to mention that plans and photographs alluded to in the 
reports from Jerusalem and elsewhere cannot all be published, but all are 
preserved in the offices of the Fund, where they may be seen by subscribers. 


The first volume of the “Survey of Eastern Palestine,” by Major Conder, 
is accompanied by a map of the portion of country surveyed, special plans, 
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and upwards of 350 drawings of ruins, tombs, dolmens, stone circles, inscrip- 
tions, &c. Subscribers to the “ Survey of Western Palestine” are privileged 
to have the volumes for seven guineas. The price will be raised, after 250 
names are received, to twelve guineas. The Committee are pledged never to 
let any copies be subscribed for under the sum of seven guineas. A. P. Watt 
and Son, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., are the Sole Agents. 
The attention of intending subscribers is directed to the announcement in the 
last page of this number. 
_ Mr. H. Chichester Hart’s “ Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady 
Arabah,” which forms the second volume, can be had separately. 
M. Clermont-Ganneau’s work, ‘ Archeological Researches in Palestine,” will 
form the third volume. The first portion of it is already translated and in 


the press. 


The maps and books now contained in the Society’s publications comprise 
an amount of information on Palestine, and on the researches conducted in 
the country, which can be found in no other publications. It must never be 
forgotten that no single traveller, however well equipped by previous knowledge, 
can compete with a scientific body of explorers, instructed in the periods 
required, and provided with all the instruments necessary for carrying out 
their work. See list of Publications. 


In the year 1880 M. Clermont-Ganneau published, in 19 parts, the first 
-portion of a volume of “Oriental Archological Studies,” and has now com- 
pleted the volume by the issue of the remaining parts. The prospectus of 
this valuable work will be found in our advertisement pages. 


Branch Associations of the Bible Society, aJl Sunday School Unions within 
the Sunday School Institute, the Sunday School Union, and the Wesleyan 
Sunday School Institute, will please observe that by a special Resolution of the 
Committee they will henceforth be treated as subscribers and be allowed to pur- 
chase the books and maps (by application only to the Secretary) at reduced price. 


The income of the Society, from June 22nd to September 21st, 1895, was— 
from annual subscriptions and donations, including Local Societies, 
£199 10s. 6d.; from all sources—£411 11s. 8d. The expenditure during the 
same period was £542 12s.11d. On September 23rd the balance in the Bank 


was £225 2s. 11d. 


Subscribers are requested to note that the following cases for binding, 
casts, and slides can be had by application to the Assistant Secretary at the 
Office of the Fund :— 

Cases for binding Herr Schumacher’s “ Jaulin,” 1s. each. 

Cases for binding the Quarterly Statement, in green or chocolate, 1s. each. 

Cases for binding “ Abila,’’ “Pella,” and “’Ajlin” in one volume, 
1s. each. 
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Casts of the Tablet, with Cuneiform Inscription, found at Tell el Hesy, 
at a depth of 35 feet, in May, 1892, by Dr. Bliss, Explorer to the Fund. 
It belongs to the general diplomatic correspondence carried on between 
Amenhotep III and IV and their agents in various Palestinian towns. Price 
2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of the Ancient Hebrew Weight brought by Dr. Chaplin from Samaria, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 

Casts of an Inscribed Weight or Bead from Palestine, forwarded by Professor 
Wright, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A., price 1s. each. 

Lantern slides of the Raised Map, the Sidon Sarcophagi, and of the Bible 
places mentioned in the catalogue of photos and special list of slides. 


In order to make up complete sets of the Quarterly Statement the 
Committee will be very glad to receive any of the back numbers. 


While desiring to give publicity to proposed identifications and other 
theories advanced by officers of the Fund and contributors to the pages of the 
Quarterly Statement, the Committee wish it to be distinctly understood that by 
coma them in the Quarterly Statement they neither sanction nor adopt 
them. 


Subscribers who do not receive the Quarterly Statement regularly are asked 
to send a note to the Secretary. Great care is taken to forward each number 
to all who are entitled to receive it, but changes of address and other causes 


give rise occasionally to omissions. 


The authorised lecturers for the Society are— 


The Rev. Thomas Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hillside, Benenden, Staplehurst, 
Kent. His subjects areas follows :— 
(1) Research and Discovery in the Holy Land. 
(2) Bible Scenes in the Light of Modern Science. 
(3) The Survey of Eastern Palestine. 
(4) In the Track of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan. 
(5) The Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, and the Cities of the Plain. 
(6) The Recovery of Jerusalem—(Excavations in 1894). 
(7) The Recovery of Lachish and the Hebrew Conquest of Palestine. 
(8) Archaeological I llustrations of the Bible. (Specially adapted for 
Sunday School Teachers). 
N.B.—All these Lectures are illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides, 


The Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., Kinnaird Manse, Inchture, N.B. His 
subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Excavations in Jerusalem, 1868-70, 1894-5. 
(2) Lachish, a Mound of Buried Cities ; with Comparative Illustra- 
tions from some Egyptian Tells. 
(3) Recent Discoveries in Palestine—Lachish and Jerusalem. 
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(4) Exploration in Judea. 

(5) Galilee and Samaria. 

(6) Palestine in the Footsteps of our Lord. 

(7) Mount Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings. 

(8) Palestine—its People, its Customs, and its Ruins. (Lecture for — 
; Children.) 

a All illustrated with specially prepared lime-light lantern views, 


The Rev. James Smith, B.D., St. coe ahah eaten Parish, Aberdeen. 
His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) The Palestine Exploration Fund, 
(2) A Pilgrimage to Palestine. 
(3) Jerusalem—Ancient and Modern. 
(4) The Temple Area, as it now is. 
(5) The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
(6) A Visit to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
(7) Jericho, Jordan, and the Dead Sea. 


The Rev. J. Llewelyn Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm, Glynneath, South 
Wales. His subjects are as follows :— 
(1) Explorations in Judea. 
(2) Research and Discovery in Samaria and Galilee, 
(3) In Bible Lands ; a Narrative of Personal Experiences. 
re (4) The Reconstruction of Jerusalem, 
| a (5) Problems of Palestine. 


ss The Rev. Charles Harris, M.A., F.R.G.S., St. Lawrence, Ramsgate. (All 
. Lectures illustrated by iduheve slides). His subjects are as follows :— 


(1) Modern Discoveries in Palestine. 

(2) Stories in Stone; or, New Light on the Old Testament. 

(3) Underground Jerusalem ; or, With the Explorer in 1895, 

Bible Stories from the Monuments, or Old Testament History 

in the Light of Modern Research :— 

(4) a. The Story of Joseph; or, Life in Ancient Egypt. 

(5) B. The Story of Moses; or, Through the Desert to the Promised 
Land. : 

(6) c. The Story of Joshua; or, The Buried City of Lachish, fa! 

(7) pv. The Story of Sennacherib ; or Scenes of Assyrian Warfare, 

(8) . The Story of the Hittites; or, A Lost Nation Found. 


Professor Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., 42, Quincy Street, Cambridge, 5 
Mass., Honorary General Secretary of the Palestine ate? Fund . 

for the United States. His subjects are as follows :— a 

(1) The Building of Jerusalem. ; 

(2) The Overthrow of Jerusalem. 

(3) The Progress of the Palestine Exploration. 


ho 


__ Application for Lectures may be either addressed to the Secretary, 
er Square, W., or sent to the address of the Lecturers, 
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SIXTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


Tuer admirable report of Mr. Dickie in the last Quarterly, left the work in 
ahighly interesting condition. The city wall, traced from its south-west 
corner near the English Cemetery, along the steep slopes above the Valley 
of Hinnom, had come to its south-east corner at a gate and tower, and 
‘was pointing north-east with every prospect of its enclosing the Pool of 
Siloam. The present report will show how amply this prospect was 
realised, for we have to announce the discovery of the continuation of 


the wall across the valley, still standing to a height of 44 feet, with a — 


rebuilding on a somewhat different line. Thus at two epochs was the 
pool within the city, but we have also traced, running up the west side of 
the Tyropeeon, a wall which goes to prove that these two epochs were 
separated by one intermediate when the pool was outside the city. Hence 
at this critical point our work has yielded results of importance in the 
question of Jerusalem topography. 

Before describing these walls, I shall take up the description of the 
drain at the point where Mr. Dickie left off. He spoke of the sudden 
drop in its bottom and of the concrete tank beyond, under which it seemed 
to pass. The matter was cleared up by further excavating. A drop of 8 feet 


in the rock bottom of the drain occurs 5 feet 2 inches before the point a, 


where it is joined at right angles by a large drain, 11 feet high and 3 feet 
10 inches wide, with walls part rock, part masonry. Beyond a the drain 
‘continues for about 37 feet, having the same great height, with a fall of 
2 feet; then for 12 feet with a fall of 2 feet to the point, where the tank, 


formed of a concrete of cement and tiny potsherds, occurs. It is — . 


3 feet 4 inches square, and 25 inches high, its bottom being 5 feet above 
the rock bottom of the drain. But from the top of the tank a higher 
‘drain, with side walls, runs out at a different angle through the city walls, 
where it is lost. It has a small groove or channel in the centre of its 


rock floor. It is evident that we have here two systems of drains running _ 


along the same course between the points a and 6, the older being the 
larger one at a, which turns at right angles and continues at the same 
low level. This became silted up to the level where we now see the drain 
running from the top of the tank, a level suiting that of the higher 
“system, which, sweeping along the base of the hill, joins the other at a, 
the tank being a catch-pit for the later and higher system, which beyond 
this point again diverges from the lower, being actually built on the top 
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SIXTH REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
JERUSALEM. 


By F. J. Buiss, Ph.D. 


‘Tue admirable report of Mr. Dickie in the last Quarterly, left the work in 
a highly interesting condition. The city wall, traced from its south-west 


corner near the English Cemetery, along the steep slopes above the Valley 


of Hinnom, had come to its south-east corner at a gate and tower, and _ 
was pointing north-east with every prospect of its enclosing the Pool of 
Siloam. The present report will show how amply this prospect was 
realised, for we have to announce the discovery of the continuation of 


the wall across the valley, still standing to a height of 44 feet, with a a 


rebuilding on a somewhat different line. Thus at two epochs was the 
pool within the city, but we have also traced, running up the west side of 


the Tyropeon, a wall which goes to prove that these two epochs were 


separated by one intermediate when the pool was outside the city. Hence 
at this critical point our work has yielded results of importance in the 
question of Jerusalem topography. 

Before describing these walls, I shall take up the description of the 
drain at the point where Mr. Dickie left off. He spoke of the sudden _ 
drop in its bottom and of the concrete tank beyond, under which it seemed _ 
to pass. The matter was cleared up by further excavating. A drop of 8 feet 
in the rock bottom of the drain occurs 5 feet 2 inches before the point a, 
where it is joined at right angles by a large drain, 11 feet high and 3 feet 
10 inches wide, with walls part rock, part masonry. Beyond « the drain 
continues for about 37 feet, having the same great height, with a fall of 
2 feet ; then for 12 feet witha fall of 2 feet to the point, where the tank, 
formed of a concrete of cement and tiny potsherds, occurs. It is — 
3 feet 4 inches square, and 25 inches high, its bottom being 5 feet above 


the rock bottom of the drain. But from the top of the tank a higher 


drain, with side walls, runs out at a different angle through the city walls, © 
where it is lost. It has a small groove or channel in the centre of its 

rock floor. It is evident that we have here two systems of drains running , 
along the same course between the points a and 6, the older being the © 
larger one at a, which turns at right angles and continues at the same _ 


low level. This became silted up to the level where we now see the drain 


running from the top of the tank, a level suiting that of the higher 
system, which, sweeping along the base of the hill, joins the other at a, 
the tank being a catch-pit for the later and higher system, which beyond 
this point again diverges from the lower, being actually built on the top 
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of its rock-cut wall. A transverse section, at a point between a and b, 
shows the later drain to have been 1 foot narrower than the earlier, A 
large number of coins, found in the upper drain, were examined by the 
Rev. Mr. Dowling, who found them so corroded that only one could be 
distinguished, and that only on the reverse side. It may possibly be the 
cross of a Count of Edessa, c. A.D. 1068. 

From the point under the catch-pit the lower drain was followed, with 
sides partly rock, partly built, to the point where it breaks out through 
the city walls. Beyond there it falls rapidly, its surface worn and 
furrowed by erosion; the side walls continue, but are further apart. 
13 feet 6 inches beyond the city limits a rough wall runs across the drain 
built across the irregular rock so as to leave small chinks. At first wae 
thought that this had been built to prevent an entrance into the city 
through the drain, and that the greater width beyond the city walls 
indicated a pool from which the sewage would trickle down under the 
transverse wall, but the erosion of the rock represents a more rapid flow 
over this part. That people got into the city by the drain is shown by 
the skulls and bones found in the part within. 

Beyond this transverse wall the water-worn rock was followed for 
some distance, the side walls of the drain having disappeared. A Settling 
pool or final outlet was not found, but by a happy accident, which is really 
the excavator’s greatest friend, an interesting discovery was made. The 
water-worn rock (see Section EF of Baths) suddenly terminated in a 
scarp, 8 feet deep, covered with plaster and extending east and west. 
Tt was first followed to the east for 15 feet, where it joined a wall which 
ran at right angles for 3 feet and then turned again. 

We then returned to the point where we had first seen the scarp, and 
pushed along its face westwards for 55 feet, when we found a corner, 
the scarp turning to the south ; in this direction we followed it for 
20 feet, when the tunnel was abandoned, though the scarp still continued. 
Thus from the east to the west corner we had been working inside a 
chamber 70 feet in length. The flooring was composed of small white 
tesseree, irregular in size and shape, from g to § inch square. The 
cement setting was so strong that at first we took the flooring for stone. 
No pattern was found. As implied before, the north and west walls of 
this chamber consisted of the living rock to a height of several feet, It 
is probable that masonry once stood on this scarp, though no signs 
remained at the point where we saw the top. The rock-walls were 


covered with plaster in coats, the facing-coat consisting of lime, hard 


and well polished. 
Work along this tunnel was rendered difficult, as along its whole 


length the floor was strewn with huge blocks of stone, having a face 
rough chisel-pick-dressed. On an average they were 4 feet 6 inches long, 
2 feet 11 inches broad, and 1 foot 11 inches high. From their position it 


was clear that they had fallen from some part of the building above, 


Their character forbade our taking them for wall building stones, so we. 
were driven to regard them as cover stones of an arcade running around 
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the chafber, as they were also found in the tunnel driven south from 
the west corner. Accordingly we searched for the column bases of the 
arcade, and as the long tunnel was not broad enough to include the line 
of these, we drove in a tunnel at right angles, but found nothing. Still, 
this tunnel may have chanced to be in an intercolumnar space. 

Chamber 2 is divided from Chamber 1 only by a step 3 inches high. 
It has a pavement of stones, large but of irregular size, well squared and 
jointed, originally dressed with the comb-pick but now polished by foot- 
wear. This chamber terminates on the north in an apsidal recess 15 feet 
in diameter, divided from the main part by a dwarf wall (see Section GH) 
and approached by a step up to the dwarf wall from which two circular 
angle steps descend. A distinct water line observed running along the 
plaster which covers the recess-wall at a height of 12 inches above its 
white mosaic flooring proves it to have been a hath. 

This bath is connected with a second one at the north-eastern angle of 
Chamber 2 by a channel penetrating the dwarf wall and running into 
this second bath, which is sunk 4 feet 6 inches in the floor, having a ledge 
between it and the wall, perhaps a seat for the bathers. The length of 
this bath was not ascertained, but its breadth is 9 feet 6 inches. It also 
is paved with white tesserz. 

We broke through the east wall of Chamber 2, finding its thickness to 
be 4 feet. All the walls of the building are covered with the same 
well-polished plaster as is observed on the scarp. In some places it had 
fallen off, revealing close, well-jointed masonry ; the stones have a rough 
pick-chiselling in the centre, with comb-picked margins, but no bosses. 
The courses are from 16°5 inches to 24 inches high. 

The small Chamber 3 is approached from 2 by a dvor 2 feet 11°5 inches 
wide, the sill of which is 4 feet 6 inches above the pavement of 2. No 
signs of steps were found. The door has a bar-socket. The chamber is 
8 feet 5 inches long, and its average width 3 feet 10 inches, as the side 
walls are not parallel. The floor is natural rock, rough and uneven, 
rapidly sloping up from under the sill to the north wall, thus giving 
a rise of 4 feet in 8 feet 5 inches. At this end of the chamber, 4 feet 
9 inches from the top of the rock, there is an opening in the wall, silled 
by a projecting stone 3 feet by 3 feet 5 inches. This small chamber 
remains somewhat of a puzzle. The difference in height between the 
door-sill and the sill of the north opening is too great to permit our 
assuming a stairway, nor did the rough, sloping floor show any signs 
that steps had once covered it. The height of the door above the 
pavement, with no connecting steps, led me to think it might have 
been simply a closet or store-room, with a window at the north end. 

We pushed over the north wall of Chamber 3, and went down to the 
rock again, which continued to slope up, and’drove our tunnel along the 
“rough foundation wall” shown in plan, to the point where it was 
broken away to give place to the wall coming north from the back of 
the apsidal recess. The masonry of this wall is of the same character 
as described above, and it is in line with the wall of exactly similar work 
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the chafaber, as they were also found in the tunnel driven south from 
the west corner. Accordingly we searched for the column bases of the 
arcade, and as the long tunnel was not broad enough to include the line 
of these, we drove in a tunnel at right angles, but found nothing. Still, 
this tunnel may have chanced to be in an intercolumnar space. 

Chamber 2 is divided from Chamber 1 only by a step 3 inches high. 
It has a pavement of stones, large but of irregular size, well squared and 
jointed, originally dressed with the comb-pick but now polished by foot- 
wear. This chamber terminates on the north in an apsidal recess 15 feet 
in diameter, divided from the main part by a dwarf wall (see Section GH) 
and approached by a step up to the dwarf wall from which two circular 
angle steps descend. A distinct water line observed running along the 
plaster which covers the recess-wall at a height of 12 inches above its 
white mosaic flooring proves it to have been a bath. 

This bath is connected with a second one at the north-eastern angle of 
Chamber 2 by a channel penetrating the dwarf wall and running into 
this second bath, which is sunk 4 feet 6 inches in the floor, having a ledge 
between it and the wall, perhaps a seat for the bathers. The length of 
this bath was not ascertained, but its breadth is 9 feet 6 inches. It also 
is paved with white tessere. 

We broke through the east wall of Chamber 2, finding its thickness to 
be 4 feet. All the walls of the building are covered with the same 
well-polished plaster as is observed on the scarp. In some places it had 
fallen oft, revealing close, well-jointed masonry ; the stones have a rough 
pick-chiselling in the centre, with comb-picked margins, but no bosses. 
The courses are from 16°5 inches to 24 inches high. : 

The small Chamber 3 is approached from 2 by a dvor 2 feet 11°5 inches 
wide, the sill of which is 4 feet 6 inches above the pavement of 2. No 
signs of steps were found. The door has a bar-socket. The chamber is 
8 feet 5 inches long, and its average width 3 feet 10 inches, as the side 
walls are not parallel. The floor is natural rock, rough and uneven, 
rapidly sloping up from under the sill to the north wall, thus giving 
a rise of 4 feet in 8 feet 5 inches. At this end of the chamber, 4 feet 
9 inches from the top of the rock, there is an opening in the wall, silled 
by a projecting stone 3 feet by 3 feet 5 inches. This small chamber 
remains somewhat of a puzzle. The difference in height between the 
door-sill and the sill of the north opening is too great to permit our 
assuming a stairway, nor did the rough, sloping floor show any signs 
that steps had once covered it. The height of the door above the 
pavement, with no connecting steps, led me to think it might have 
been simply a closet or store-room, with a window at the north end, 

We pushed over the north wall of Chamber 3, and went down to the 
rock again, which continued to slope up, and‘drove our tunnel along the 
“rough foundation wall” shown in plan, to the point where it was 
broken away to give place to the wall coming north from the back of 
the apsidal recess. The masonry of this wall is of the same character 
as described above, and it is in line with the wall of exactly similar work 
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running south from the corner of the tower near gate (sce bey plan), 
plainly older than the tower, as it was broken away close on to it. To 
this I shall return later. . 

At this point we were evidently outside the bath construction, as 
shown by the position of the “rough foundation wall.” Going over the 
good wall which runs north from the apsidal recess we found ourselves in 
Chamber 4, which has plastered walls and natural rock bottom, This 
may have been a reservoir, though, while working in the baths, no 
connection between the two was found. ; 

In our work in this interesting building we were disappointed at 
finding no voussoirs, mouldings, or ornamental work which might give 
a clue to its date. One of the cover stones found in the long tunnel 
was polished, and in the corner were scratched three letters which look | 
like LVD. This, and the tesserz, point to Roman times. The building ; 
is evidently later than the great drain, as proved by a study of the water- 
worn course down which the drain-matter ran (see Section EF). This is 
not only interrupted by small scarps where stones were quarried, perhaps 
for this building, but it ends suddenly in a scarp, 8 feet deep, cut to form 
the base of the wall of the building. It is hardly necessary to remark : 
that a bath is not used as a termination of a drain ! ‘ 

From the above it will be seen that we cleared out only the north 
part of this large construction. It is difficult to know when and where 

‘to stop in excavations, but once we had determined the nature and 
extent, east and west, of this building which we had come upon so 
~ accidentally, I felt that my time and attention should be given exclu- 
ic sively to our main work, namely, the search for the city walls. But not 
S without reluctance. For it would have been interesting to have seen 
Wl whether larger baths were included in its area, to have settled the 
question of the arcade, &c., &c. However, the ground slopes down so | 
rapidly to the south, leaving so small an accumulation of débris over the 
-_ . southern part of the building that I am inclined to think we would have 
found it pretty well ruined, if we could have traced it atall. The débris 
over the north-west corner, however, stands to a height of 55 feet, as 
‘geen in Section CD, showing that the hili above was occupied for a 
long time after the ruin of the baths. In excavating the building, the 
‘lengths of our shaft and tunnels came to about 240 feet, excluding the 
“water-worn course. The soil was hard black earth, and not a frame was 
used for shoring up. The work was complicated by the fact that we had 
to go over several high walls. Now all is being filled up, and not a 
superficial trace will be left of these interesting remains outside the 
on ancient walls. 
In the last report the wall was described as far as the point B on 
the accompanying plan, corresponding to H on the former plan. North of 
-B the face was ruined, a shaft was dug ina line with AB, revealing the 
inside face of the wall for some 20 feet at S. The wall here was 
unexpectedly thick, and no outside face was found in a direct line with 
AB. Accordingly we pushed across the packing of small stones forming 
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the breadth of the wall, and discovered the small birket CD, whose 
dimensions are 21 feet 9 inches by 14 feet, with walls 3 feet thick. 
Cement covers floor and walls. At the corner near C the birket wall 
is stepped down to the floor by three steps. Breaking back through the 
birket wall at D we found that it had been built up against the city wall, 
of which two courses of roughly squared stones were seen on the rock, 
which here is only 4 feet 6 inches under the road. This gives the outside 
face of the wallin the line ABD, which north of the point B is not parallel 
to the inside face. This peculiarity was explained later, as well as the 
curious inward curve of the inside face north of 8. | 

Having recovered the line of the city wall at D we were anxious to 
push straight on, but this could not have been done without tearing up 
the road, and an ascending terrace wall on one side witha descending 
one on the other prevented a diversion of the constant traffic along the 
harrow road to and from Bir Eyub. Indeed, the road caved in just 
outside the terrace at D, and we were obliged to fill up owr tunnel in a 
hurry. 

Accordingly we made a shaft in the terrace below the road at E, 
finding the wall at a depth of 2 feet. The line was plain, but it was 
difficult to clear the rough face to any depth as there lay against ita rough 
packing of stones cemented together by a conglomerate, which analysis 
proved to be pure carbonate of lime, the result of the action of water 
in the loosely packed stcnes, full of tiny potsherds : hence the work was 
stopped. In the meantime shafts had been dug outside the points F and 
{. Outside the point F great stones were found, evidently on their beds, 
but with no good face, naturally cemented as in the former shaft. At 
first we thought they might indicate the base of a tower, but search for 
this was in vain, and quarrying back through them we found the true 
wall again at F. But in the face occurred a curious vertical joint, the 
stones to its left being only roughly squared, while the courses to the 
right showed drafted masonry. Was this an old gate filled in? At any 
rate, this was a point to be examined, so we began the tedious work of 
quarrying down through the massive outside packing of stores, the use of 
which was slowly explained as we descended. For, as seen in the cross 
section at F, the wall bulges out formidably, and this packing represents 
alater strengthening from the outside. At a depth of 18 feet 2 inches 
from the top of the wall the straight joint ceased, and with it the drafted 
stones observed on its right, as well as the outside packing. Hence the 
work grew somewhat easier, and at a depth of 9 feet 3 inches the rock 
was reached, giving the total height of wall at 27 feet 5 inches. Below 
the straight joint the face of the wall has a distinct inward hollow. 

But the problem of the vertical joint still remained unsolved, It was 
clear, however, that the drafted masonry represented the face of some 
tower or buttress projecting from the original line, and the rough 
masonry, down to the point where the vertical joint ceased, some filling 
in or alteration of the line. Hence at this point we broke through the 
latter, pushing along the ingoing side of the former. The line continued 
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the breadth of the wall, and discovered the small birket CD, whose 
dimensions are 21 feet 9 inches by 14 feet, with walls 3 feet thick. 
Cement covers floor and walls. At the corner near C the birket wall 
is stepped down to the floor by three steps. Breaking back through the 
birket wall at D we found that it had been built up against the city wall, 
of which two courses of roughly squared stones were seen on the rock, 
which here is only 4 feet 6 inches under the road. This gives the outside 
face of the wallin the line ABD, which north of the point B is not parallel 
to the inside face. This peculiarity was explained later, as well as the 
curious inward curve of the inside face north of 8. 

Having recovered the line of the city wall at D we were anxious to 

push straight on, but this could not have been done without tearing up 
the road, and an ascending terrace wall on one side with a descending 
one on the other prevented a diversion of the constant traffic along the 
narrow road to and from Bir Eyub. Indeed, the road caved in just 
outside the terrace at D, and we were obliged to fill up our tunnel in a 
hurry. 
Accordingly we made a shaft in the terrace below the road at E, 
finding the wall at a depth of 2 feet. The line was plain, but it was 
difficult to clear the rough face to any depth as there lay against it a rough 
packing of stones cemented together by a conglomerate, which analysis 
proved to be pure carbonate of lime, the result of the action of water 
in the loosely packed stcnes, full of tiny potsherds : hence the work was 
stopped. In the meantime shafts had been dug outside the points F and 
{. Outside the point F great stones were found, evidently on their beds, 
but with no good face, naturally cemented as in the former shaft. At 
first we thought they might indicate the base of a tower, but search for 
this was in vain, and quarrying back through them we found the true 
wall again at F. Butin the face occurred a curious vertical joint, the 
stones to its left being only roughly squared, while the courses to the 
right showed drafted masonry. Was this an old gate filled in? At any 
rate, this was a point to be examined, so we began the tedious work of 
quarrying down through the massive outside packing of stores, the use of 
which was slowly explained as we descended. For, as seen in the cross 
section at F, the wall bulges out formidably, and this packing represents 
a later strengthening from the outside. At a depth of 18 feet 2 inches 
from the top of the wall the straight joint ceased, and with it the drafted 
stones observed on its right, as well as the outside packing. Hence the 
work grew somewhat easier, and at a depth of 9 feet 3 inches the rock 
was reached, giving the total height of wall at 27 feet 5 inches. Below 
the straight joint the face of the wall has a distinct inward hollow. 

But the problem of the vertical joint still remained unsolved. It was 
clear, however, that the drafted masonry represented the face of some 
tower or buttress projecting from the original line, and the rough 
masonry, down to the point where the vertical joint ceased, some filling 
in or alteration of the line. Hence at this point we broke through the 
latter, pushing along the ingoing side of the former. The line continued 
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for a few feet and then was lost ; so we tried the same expedient higher 
up, but the wall was broken away just short of the internal angle which 
was probably at G. 

Only the corner stones at F of the line FG were drafted, but the face 
of this buttress, as far as observed, consisted mainly of drafted stones. 
The courses vary from 13 inches to 22 inches in height. The dressing 
resembles that of wal! near gate, only the bosses do not project much, nor 
has the comb-pick been used. It is impossible to tell the character of the 
setting as the courses at the joints are wrenched apart by pressure, but 
no lime was observed. <A singular longitudinal cavity between two 
courses suggests that a beam of wood, now rotted away, had once been 
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used for bonding. This method is still used in Syria, and I have observed 
it in an early church near Lebk. 

In our shaft outside the point I we had similar experiences. At first 
we found ourselves amohg the outside packing stones, only here we were 
glad to see they had a distinet face. Pushing back to I we observed the 
same difference between drafted and rough masonry, only bere instead of 
a vertical joint we found the drafted work projecting 15 inches from the 
rougher line, contirming our idea that in the last shaft we had also found 
a buttress. Again we had the tedious job of quarrying to reach the rock, 
At a depth of 23 feet below the top of the wall the drafted work ceased 
(the level being the same as at the point where it had ceased in the 
shaft F), the outside packing disappearing also. This buttress, as the 
former, rested in a base wall projecting in a line with their faces. The 
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rock was at last reached 21 feet below this point. The last two days we 
were working in water, and buckets came into requisition. Girls with 
water-skins flocked to catch the precious water as it was poured from the 
buckets. To reach the rock here was the hardest, slowest job we have 
had since clearing out the fosse around the tower near the Protestant 
Cemetery. The rock, which was not cut to a scarp, was 44 feet below the 
top of the wall and 46 feet 6 inches below the terrace surface. 

Two stones of this second buttress are pierced by circular holes, 
8 inches in diameter, one of them having a stone stopper fitting into it 
broken off flush with the face, but the fracture showed it had once 
projected. This would have produced the same effect as the button- 
projections from the Haram area wall at its south-east angle, shown on 
the cover of this journal. 

We next pushed along the line IH (breaking through the rougher 
work as before) and found the internal angle, H, of the buttress, HIJK, 
12 feet from I. This fixes the point G. 

_ I wished very much to ascertain the length of the “buttress faces in 
time for this report, and an attempt was made at the second one. But as 
said before, to clear the face requires quarrying through the rough 
retaining wall, which in its upper courses is rendered doubly resisting to 
the quarryman by the natural cement. Hence I have postponed this job. 
Such are the exigencies attaching to a report sent in the midst of work, 
However, Mr. Dickie’s restoration of this wall on the rock-line shows the 
necessity for such buttresses at this difficult point where it is carried 
across the deep valley. 

Thus far I have led the reader along the steps of the discovery of these 
two lines of wall across the valley, and I daresay he is as unsettled as te 
their mutual connection and relation to the wall to the south-west as were 
we until we could lay down all our points on paper, though we had our 
hopes and ideas. But an hour or two of plotting resulted in a delightful 
clarification, and our pleasure I shall now invite the reader to share. We 
have shown that the two lines of wall seen in our excavations at and 
beyond the road evidently represent two periods, the first following the 
line GK, with buttresses, which rest on a base-wall projecting in a line 
with their faces; the second on the line DJ, following the line of the 
buttress’ faces, and, in the recesses between them, resting on the base-wall, 
We also noticed that at the point C the wall was unusually thick. On 
plotting all the remains we find that G and H are almost exactly in line 
with AB, thus representing an older and straight wall across the valley. 
The second and Jater line diverges from the old line at B, running through 
the points DEFI and J. In other words, the first wall fell into ruins 
beyond the point B, but the buttresses and the base-wall remained. 
When the wall came to be repaired, advantage was taken of these solid 
remains, the base-wall between the buttresses was carried up to the top, 
completing an unbroken face of wall, and this new line at I, 12 feet 
outside the old line, was carried back to B, with a gradually diminishing 
distance between the two lines till they met at B. This accounts for the 
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thickness of the wall at C, which is 14 feet, whereas at B it is only 9 feet. 
For S represents the true inner face of the earlier wall, and the line SC 
includes the original thickness plus the additional thickness caused by the 
divergence of the outer face. A third period, of course, is represented by 
the rough retaining wall of packed stones, which it would be unedifying to 
represent on the plan, but is shown in Sections F and I. Our plotting also 
explains the occurrence of drafted stones at E, forming a possible corner, for 
the measurements would allow for a buttress at this point. But in com- 
pliance with the owner’s wish, we had already filled up this shaft before 
the buttresses were found beyond, hence we can only infer one here. 

These two walls represent two periods when the pool was included 
within the city, but I have now to show how these periods were probably 
separated by an intermediate one when the pool was excluded. This also 
formed a part of my theory when the various walls first appeared, but 
I was quite prepared to submit to the logic of the tape-line and compass. 
These were in the hands of Mr. Dickie, who had no theories, and my 
pleasure may be imagined when he brought to my tent bis final plan, the 
details of which not only permit my theory but strongly favour it. 

For we have now to consider a third line of wall which (as it now 
stands) begins at L, at right angles with AL, and runs up the west bank 
of the Tyropcwon. This had been noticed by Herr Schick at the point R, 
and followed by Dr. Guthe from R to O; he also saw it fora length of 
6 feet at M, where he believed it rightly to be part of the city wall ; 
taking, however, RO to be an independent wall. As he found the 
thickness of the latter to be only from one to two metres, I assumed, 
before striking it, that it was not city wall. 

Thinking it possible that a city wall did branch off somewhere here 
from the valley line, I sank Shaft 2, intending to push back towards the 
drain. Ata depth of 26 feet we struck the cement floor of the birket 
found by Dr. Guthe, and described by him on pp. 136-41, Band V, 
Hept. 2, “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Pal«estina-Vereins.” It is a large 
pool, and I take the liberty of adding it to my plan, though we saw it 
only at the corner. As in our lower gallery we thought best not to 
break through the birket wall, we drove another over the top of it, 
getting its breadth at 6 feet 6 inches, where our progress was hindered 
by large stones. We then took advantage of Shaft 1, already dug to 
reach the drain, and made the connection with the gallery from Shaft 2, 
finding a searp at N, the bottom of which we did not reach. However, 
a glance at section through Shafts 1 and 2 will show that if it did not 
drop at once to the level of the rock under cement in birket, the slope 
of the rock must have been very rapid. We followed the scarp in the 
direction of L, finding in places rough foundation stones resting on it, 
to a point 32 feet from L, where one course of dressed stones began to 
be observed. 13 feet beyond the scarp steps down vertically for 7 feet, 
and three courses of masonry, with a foundation of small rough stones 
butt up agajnst it, forming a straight joint. The “specimen at M” 
shows the character of the wall here. The jointing of the masonry is 
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thickness of the wall at C, which is 14 feet, whereas at B it is only 9 feet. 
For S represents the true inner face of the earlier wall, and the line SC 
includes the original thickness plus the additional thickness caused by the 
divergence of the outer face. A third period, of course, is represented by 
the rough retaining wall of packed stones, which it would be unedifying to 
represent on the plan, but is shown in Sections F and I. Our plotting also 
explains the occurrence of drafted stones at E, forming a possible corner, for 
the measurements would allow for a buttress at this point. But in com- 
pliance with the owner’s wish, we had already filled up this shaft before 
the buttresses were found beyond, hence we can only infer one here. 

These two walls represent two periods when the pool was included 
Within the city, but I have now to show how these periods were probably 
Separated by an intermediate one when the pool was excluded. This also 
formed a part of my theory when the various walls first appeared, but 

Was quite prepared to submit to the logic of the tape-line and compass. 

ese were in the hands of Mr. Dickie, who had no theories, and my 
Pleasure may be imagined when he brought to my tent bis final plan, the 
details of which not only permit my theory but strongly favour it. 

For we have now to consider a third line of wall which (as it now 
Stands) begins at L, at right angles with AL, and runs up the west bank 
of the Tyrop@on. This had been noticed by Herr Schick at the point R, 
and followed by Dr. Guthe from R to 0; he also saw it for a length of 
6 feet at M, where he believed it rightly to be part of the city wall ; 
taking, however, RO to be an independent wall. As he found the 
thickness of the latter to be only from one to two metres, I assumed, 
before striking it, that it was not city wall. 

Thinking it possible that a city wall did branch off somewhere here 
from the valley line, I sank Shaft 2, intending to push back towards the 

"ain, Ata depth of 26 feet we struck the cement floor of the birket 
found by Dr. Guthe, and described by him on pp. 136-41, Band V, 
Hept, 2, “ Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina-Vereins.” It is a large 
Pool, and I take the liberty of adding it to my plan, though we saw it 
’nl'y at the corner. As in our lower gallery we thought best not to 

Teak through the birket wall, we drove another over the top of it, 
Setting its breadth at 6 feet 6 inches, where our progress was hindered 

Y large stones. We then took advantage of Shaft 1, already dug to 
reach the drain, and made the connection with the gallery from Shaft 2, 

ding a scarp at N, the bottom of which we did not reach. However, 
* glance at section through Shafts 1 and 2 will show that if it did not 

TOp at once to the level of the rock under cement in birket, the slope 
of the rock must have been very rapid. We followed the scarp in the 
direction of L, finding in places rough foundation stones resting on it, 

° a point 32 feet from L, where one course of dressed stones began to 

~© Observed. 13 feet beyond the scarp steps down vertically for 7 feet, 
“0 three courses of masonry, with a foundation of small rough stones 
aa up against it, forming a straight joint. The “specimen at M” 

°ws the character of the wall here. The jointing of the masonry is 
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fine ; the courses are from 21°5 inches to 22 inches high; the margins 
of the stones are regular, from 4 inches to 6 inches, and are chiselled 
across, the comb-pick not having been used ; the centres are rough picked, 
only one projecting like a boss. It was at this place that Guthe saw 
6 feet of the wall, and our observations agree with his. However, the 
mason-mark given on his Plate I1I is more elaborate than the rude 
triangles we found carved on the margins of most of the stones ; probably 
that particular stone had been removed with others by the owners, as 
we did not find it. As he noticed, the rock below the scarp has been 
quarried away for building stones. Had he pushed his tunnel a few 
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feet further to the south-west he would have found the point of con- 
nection with the lower wall-system. The scarp ends vertically, turning 
inward, and the inside face of the valley wall, ADJ, now 7 situ, is built 
up against it. Thus the two walls butt up against each other. As 
both walls are ruined above the level of the scarp-top, we could not tell 
whether they were once bonded together above this point. 

Returning to N, where we had first struck this scarp, we followed it 
to the north-west for 9 feet 4 inches, where it breaks outwards for 
8 feet 2 inches and then resumes in general its former direction for 9 feet 
7 inches to the point O, where we again struck Dr. Guthe’s work. Here we 
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came upon the rude thin wall, OP, running off from the scarp to a point 
under the eastern terrace. On his plan this wall is marked CD. From O 
the scarp continues for 6 feet 10 inches to Q, the face being plastered 
with hard, fine lime. At Q it steps down vertically and the masonry again 
appears, butting up against and forming the straight joint shown on 
Guthe’s Plate III, which he took to indicate the end of the wall. This 
feature we have already pointed out at M. From Q we followed the wall 
for 25 feet 10 inches to the point R, where it was first seen by Guthe, 
marked B on his plan. Under ordinary circumstances I would not 
reopen an excavation of a brother explorer, but having found that the 
line of wall continued beyond the point where it had been supposed to 
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end, I was anxious to find whether it also continued at the other supposed 
limit. Moreover, we had pushed our tunnel for some distance before we 
were sure of the identity of our wall with his, as the earth resting 
against its face was so hard as to appear untouched. This was explained 
when I gathered from his plan that he had been working in a deep open 
trench, the filling up of which would not only be more firmly packed 
than is possible in a tunnel, but which also would be directly affected 
by the action of rain percolating immediately through the packing. In 
following the wall OP, however, he was working in a tunnel, the traces 
of which were perfectly evident at its opening, for we did not reopen it. 
Moreover, on laying down on Guthe’s plan the point of our wall where 
we first struck it, there was a slight variation in position, which is 
Y¥2 
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explained by difference of allowance for the discrepancy between true and 

§ magnetic north. Again, we wished our own drawing of the masonry for 

comparison with the other specimens by the same hand. This is given 

in “specimen at Q.” The wall has been robbed of stones since Guthe’s 

work, but our measurements of those that remained showed an exact 

similarity with the corresponding ones in his elevation. The courses are 

from 19 inches to 25 inches high. Rude bosses project from 3 inches to 

6 inches from the irregular margins, which are chisel-drafted, further 

i: dressed by the comb-pick. The jointing is not so fine as at the part of 

7 the wall at M. A comparison of the two drawn specimens will show the 

differences better than any description. As the rock slopes up rapidly 

behind the face of the wall it was impossible to ascertain the true width 
of the ruined upper courses. 

At Q the scarp ceases, and beyond this point the wall rests for a few 
feet upon the rock, which then dips, the rest of the wall to R being 
. carried on a making up of rough stones grouted in cement, extending 
+e some distance out from face of wall. 

P At R the masonry abruptly ceases, as noticed by Guthe. Here the 
line crosses a birket, whose bottom is 3 feet below. 

Pushing our tunnel for 8 feet 5 inches in the same direction, we were 
fortunate enough to find a stone of precisely the same character, on a 
similar foundation, proving that the wall had continued to this point, 
though it was again lost up to the point under the terrace, where the 
work was temporarily suspended, so that we could give our undivided 
attention to the work in the field on “Zion,” where we had been inter- 
rupted last autumn, and to which I had returned at the request of the 
Committee. 

The wall where last seen points in the direction of a scarp exposed at 
the west of the old pool. Later on, it will be of paramount importance 
to learn whether there is any connection between them, and whether the 
wall crosses the valley higher up. The owners declared that they had 
removed the stones of a gateway near the point where the wall is lost 
beyond R. This testimony corresponds with that of a former guard of 
ours, who spoke of this destroyed gate long before we had ever seen the 
landowners. We excavated among confused foundation remains near the 
line of the wall here, but without finding any proper clues. The roek 
was not found. 

Notwithstanding the differences between the masonry at M and Q, 
the scarp that connects them proves that they are on the same line of 
wall LR. We shall now return to the corner L where the inner face of 
the wall ADJ butts up against LR, and endeavour to see which is older. 

This wall ADJ we have shown to have diverged from the original 
line ALK whose inside face would have cut the line of the wall LR 
several feet beyond L; hence the line LR must have been laid out when 
the wall ALK was ruined just beyond L, as it shows an unbroken face to 
that point, forming a corner or right angle with the line AL. In other 
words, it seems probable that the original wall ran in the line ALK, 
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enclosing the pool ; falling into ruins it was rebuilt from A as far as L, 
the part LK being left ruined, and the line altered, running up to the 
west side of the valley to exclude the pooi, forming the wall ALR with a 
corner at L. Later, when it was again desired to include the pool within 
the city, the old wall across the valley was rebuilt, as shown before, on the 
line ADJ, which diverges from the old line ALK. 

The line ALK is certainly older than the line ADJ, and older than 
the wall LR ; it is also older than the line ALR, supposing the latter to be 
truly a line excludiny the pool, in which case ALR is older than ADJ. 
There is, however, another possibility, ¢.e., that the wall LR was joined on 
the wall ADJ and existed along with it as an inner wall, the pool still 
being included in the city by ADJ. In other words, LR is more recent 
than ALK, but the remains do not positively prove that it is older than 
ADJ. Against this possibility is the fact that beyond the point S the 
inner face of the old wall was found to curve as if to give additional 
internal strength behind a true corner at L, where the wall ALR 
excluded the pool. Moreover, it should be noticed that while the inner 
face of the wall ALK is preserved for 20 feet at S, and probably also 
exists where the outer face was seen at H, all traces of it have disappeared 
just beyond the point L. It looks as if remains here had been removed 
to form the new corner of the line ALR. Had LR been built on to the 
wall ADJ we would have expected the junction not at L, but a few feet 
Se in line with the inner face remaining at S and probably at G 
and H. 

Hence I prefer the first view presented that ADJ was built on to LR. 

The facts thus very well suit the theory which I broached in a letter 
to the Committee after reading Sir Charles Wilson’s notes in the last 
Quarterly Statement. He held that the wall which seemed about to run 
across the valley must be Eudocia’s, as she included the pool, which at 
Herod’s time was excluded. I wrote that it still remained to be proved 
whether the wall did run across the valley, or up its west side, or both. I 
added that if the wall ran across this might prove that it was not Herod’s, 
and that it was Eudocia’s, but that she may have rebuilt in a line older than 
Herod’s, for I could not and cannot believe that Hezekiah, or whoever the 
constructor of the Siloam tunnel may have been, would have undertaken 
this expensive work merely to bring the water from one point outside the 
city to another point outside. In Herod’s time it may have been 
convenient as well as safe to exclude the pool. Well, the spade has 
brought to light not only a line of wall crossing the valley, with a 
separation in a somewhat divergent line, but also another wall running 
up its west bank, probably representing an ‘alteration of the line to 
exclude the pool, at a period intermediate between that of the original 
valley line and that of its rebuilding. Hence I affirm that ALK corre- 
sponds to my view of the position of the wall in Hezekiah’s time 
(Nehemiah’s as well), ALR to Herod’s line and ADJ to Eudocia’s, but 
with the present data before us it would be unscientific definitely to 
assert that the three walls must belong respectively to Hezekiah, Herod, 
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and Eudocia. The key to the various styles of masonry in wall building — 
has not yet been found (and I for one am sceptical of its discovery), hence 
the argument at present must rest on the lines followed by the walls and 
their correspondence with historical data. An inscription may at any 
moment upset our theories. But the above correspondence is highly 
suggestive. 

It cannot be argued that a wall 44 feet in height could not have 
remained unused and perhaps unknown from the time of the supposed 
alteration of the line to exclude the pool at or before the time of Herod 
to its rebuilding by Eudocia. For this same height of wall as repaired 
has remained unknown for centuries till we found it the other day. 
Granted that before the rebuilding it was buried in débris as it is to-day, 
once having found the top while laying out her line, Eudocia cleared the 
face to the base-wall in line with the buttress faces and carried it up, 
Nor can it be said that as the débris she found over the top of the wall 
could not have been deeper than the débris now, which is in places hardly 
2 feet (though before the present terraces were made it was somewhat 
higher), therefore, the wall she repaired could not have been buried so 
long before. For the wall as standing to-day, its top the same distance of 
2 feet under the surface, could be repaired to-morrow, and yet an even 
longer time has elapsed since its ruin. 

We have in this report been considering the line (or lines) of wall 
beyond the point B, and we must now glance at the connection with what 
has been described before. For reasons to be given later, I shall begin 
the comparison at the point where the wall enters the Jewish Cemetery. 
On pp. 245-246 of the last Quarterly Statement may be seen specimens 
of the wall as it enters the Cemetery, leaves the Cemetery, and at 
its north-west junction with the gate, ie, “Specimens at A, B, 
and ©.” These evidently belong to one period, which is the same 
as that of the first gate at this point. The tower near the gate 
(Specimen D, last Quarterly Statement) is of superior masonry, but 
it was shown to have been added on to the line of wall which runs 
straight behind it. The wall here is built of roughly hewn stones, 
plastered, with good masonry only at one point (see Specimen E, last 
Quarterly). The reparation of the old wall ALK on the line ADJ is also 
of roughly hewn stones, but as seen at the buttresses this old wall is like 
the Specimens A, B, and C, which may thus represent the building of 
Hezekiah (and earlier), to whom also the first gate belonged. The 
reparation of the walls by Eudocia began somewhere beyond the gate, 
though she found the inside face of the old wall intact at S. The tower 
miynt thus be later than her time, and this view is supported by the fact 
that the tower is later than the apparently Roman Baths, as shown before 
by the fact that a wall belonging to the baths was broken away for its 
construction. The third gate might belong to Eudocia, and the second to 
the intermediate period indicated by the line ALR. : 

Specimens of masonry M and Q show that the wall LR may have been 
used in two periods. ‘he mason marks at M are curious. We are most 
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familiar with these in crusading work, and these stones certainly corre- 
spond to the masonry in Kalaat el Husn, as described by Major Conder. 
It is difficult to imagine a crusading wall at this point. Has it been 
proved that mason marks were unused in early masonry? The masonry 
at Q is very like the wall north-west of gate. Consideration of position 
showed us that the balance of proof lay in favour of the laying out of the 
line LR before the line ADJ, and after the line ALK. The work at 
() may represent its original masonry, and that at M some rebuilding at 
any period. But all this is tentative. Could a gate be found with some 
ornamentation, or best of all some inscription, our task of solving the 
chronology would be much easier. 

The above report does not cover the whole labours of the last season, 
for three, weeks’ hard work have been done in the ground where the 
Committee desired me to make a section across the line of our wall, 
somewhat east of the “inferred tower” (see map in January Quarterly 
Statement), running it north to the road coming from Bab Neby Datid. 
It was thought we might strike another line of wall, as the masonry of the 
wall we had found here was not regarded as very ancient. This wall was 
in use during the three periods of the gate near the Protestant Cemetery. 
Unexpected light has just been shed on the third period of this gate by 
Professor Kennedy, of Edinburgh, who observed a Latin Grafitto on the 
base of a quarter-column pilaster used in the making up under the paved 
road leading to the highest hill, proving that the third gate was built 
in Roman times or later. We found the tower exactly at the place 
inferred. This was a decided gain, We also sank a shaft along the 
inside face of the wall, finding this was built on a few feet of rubble, 
resting on the earth. Going down for a few feet more we came on the 
top of a massive wall-foundation, just inside the line of the upper wall. 
Clearing its face, we found it towering from the rock for more than 
10 feet in massive courses of roughly-squared stones, not dressed. We 
have also struck this grand foundation at a point far below the tower, 
which rests on rubble and earth, and hope to connect the two points. 
The discovery delights me. It proves that an old wall existed here 
so long before the upper wall as to have been buried and forgotten 
when the upper wall was built. I have never maintained that the 
masonry seen last autumn at this point was ancient, but that the 
ancient wall had once followed this line. To have now found the old 
foundations a few feet inside the later line, proves my point more vom- 
pletely than to have found rough foundations directly under the later 
wall. The line of wall we traced from the Protestant Cemetery to 
Siloam showed smooth masonry as far as what I have called the 
inferred cower; beyond this point no dressed masonry was seen till it 
enters the Jewish Cemetery, where the drafted work appeared and was 
seen at various points to Siloam, But for 100 feet or more in a field 
between the inferred tower and the Jewish Cemetery, large founda- 
tion stones, similar to what we have just found, were discovered. In the 
January Quarterly Statement I said that the smooth masonry, built on 
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the old line as far as the inferred tower, might represent a Jate 
wall, perhaps branching off to Burj el Kebrit, while the older ling, 
continued to Siloam. This point is now in a fair way of being Settled, a 


we are following both lines. 

During the first six weeks of the season I was absent in Be 
owing to illness. After I left, the work was continued at half speed 
During this time the baths were partly excavated, but the tunnels we, 
still open on my return. At the end of 16 days, the health of Yusif, ui 

d the work was suspended for three wedding 


foreman, demanded a rest, an 
It began again a few days before my return, when it went on at full 


swing. 
The summer has been unusually hot, and a great contrast to the nad 
ed near the work on the slope of the hill, which 


Our camp is now pitch 
1 day while Yusif overlooked the excavations da 


I have been watching al 
Siloam. These, of course, I visited daily. It seemed as if we neveys 


would be finished with Shafts F and I. So slow was the process ee 
quarrying that sometimes 2 feet represented a day’s progress, and ae 
month had passed before they were completed. The baths alee: 
took a great deal of time, the lengths of shaft and galleries requireg 
amounting to 240 feet. We have managed to dispense with frames 
almost entirely. Meanwhile not the slightest accident has occurred 

Nor has the season been attended with annoyances, great or small. 
The landowners have given no trouble: usually no bargain is necessary, 

Perhaps the fact that we were practically obliged to employ a man 
while digging in his own field, without the option of dismissing him, 
for incorrigible laziness, might be set down as an annoyance, Yousif 
certainly took this view. It was in this field that we made a curious find " 
along the wall LM. It was an adze, probably left by one of Dy 

Guthe’s workmen, as he excavated at this point. 

We were glad to welcome to the camp the Governor of Kerak, who 
rendered us so much assistance in his district. Hus Excellency Hamdi 
Bey continues his cordial interest and Ibrahim Effendi is as devoted to 
the work as ever. The work grows more interesting every day, and IT 
hope that the next report will throw more certain light on the gradually 
clearing question of Jerusalem topography. 

The plans of Mr. Dickie speak for themselves and need no commenda- 
tion from me. But I cannot close without expressing my gratitude for 
the invaluable assistance he has rendered me in the general work at a 


time when I most needed it. 


JERUSALEM, September 5th, 1895. 


(To face p. 321) 
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1. Old Churches in Jerusalem—A good many of the old churches in 
Jerusalem, described by various authors, and existing in the time of the 
Crusades and the Christian Jerusalem kingdom (of which many date 
back into the fourth century), are still well-known ; but some of them 
are not yet discovered or no longer exist. The Bordeaux Pilgrim speaks 
in the fourth century also of seven synagogues which once existed in the 
neighbourhood of the tower of David, one of which at that time still 
existed.! So the six others were then destroyed, or, what is more likely, 
had become converted into churches or used for other ecclesiastical 
purposes. Now, asin the quarter in which the tower of David stands there 
are several half-ruined buildings, some once used as prayer places for the 
Mohammedans (mosques), and some in good preservation still in use as 
churches, I thought it would be of some interest to examine all of these 
closely and to compare them one with the other, as, even if the proofs of 
their having been once Jewish synagogues could not be discovered, yet 
the better knowledge of them might at least throw some light on the 
time when they were built. So I examined seven such places, and have 
already reported on one of them, namely, the church in the Armenian 
“Convent of the Olive Tree.” I will now describe the six others, and 
append plans of them, respecting which i have to make the following 
remarks :— 


No. 1 (see Situation Plan), forming the corner in the street Harat al 
Arman, is a mosque, but out of repair, and no longer used as a prayer 
place. About thirty-six years ago a Moslem, fearing lest the building, which 
was lying in ruins, might one day go into the possession of the Christians, 
began to repair it, closing it on the east side, and making a new door for 
the entrance at the western vestibule. But this work has already become 
dilapidated, and so the place is still in possession of the Mohammedans, 
but out of use. 

Very often during forty-eight years when I passed the road I looked 
at this old half-ruined building, but had never occasion to see the inside, 
as it was always locked and blocked up. So when I was in the last eight 
months about to search for things, I asked a Moslem acquaintance how I 
could see the inside. After a few days he came and said if I would go 


1 See “The Bordeaux Pilgrim,” translated by A. Stewart, and published by 
the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. London, 1887, p. 23. 
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with him he would show me the inside, but that I must take with me 
an assistant and a ladder about 12 feet long, as the key of the door was — 

lost and the lock rusted, but he had permission from the administrator of 
the mosque to go in by the window, taking out the stones with which it was 
blocked up and afterwards replacing them. This we did, and I wasable 
to measure the inside. The roofing has fallen in, and so I could not see 
the floor because of the débris lying on it ; but most probably it consists 
of flagstones (balats). I was surprised that the inside is of quite different 
workmanship from the outside, which latter is very rough masonry of 
Stones not fully dressed, whereas inside the stones are smaller but much 
better hewn. A cornice goes round about at the height of the springing 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH or “St, THOMAS.” 


of the arching, which I think is Byzantine; and so seems to be the 
western entrance with the two windows situated very high up. The little 
rooms near the apse are filled with stones, so I could only to some degree 
ascertain their size, but not the workmanship. The eastern wall with a 
large window is rather modern, but had formerly a regular apse, which 
appeared when a few years ago the street was levelled and the water- 
drain and new pavement were made ; accordingly, I have put it in the 
drawing. The building had originally the entrance in the south wall, but 
this was afterwards blocked up and the western door made—at which 
time there seems to have been a road or lane in front which afterwards 
became converted into a vestibule, and when the church was turned into 
& mosque the mihrab (or prayer niche) was made in the south wall, where 
formerly the original entrance had been. Besides the modern work there 
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can be recognised, even on the outer surface of the walls, two building 
periods. The oldest part goes up to the height of the narrow windows ; 
higher up is restoration of smaller and a little better cut stones. At the 
entrance is a new arch of well-dressed stones. It is difficult to fix the 
time for each of these restorations and alterations. My impression is 
that the oldest parts are Jewish, the new entrance arch, the cornice, and 
some windows Byzantine, and that in the Crusading time a restoration 
took place, whilst afterwards in the eleventh century the building was 
converted into a mosque. From the thickness of the walls I made the 
conclusion that the arching was always, even in the time of those restora- 
tions, tunnel-like. Opposite the southern wall, the wall of the Armenian 
Convent seems to stand on an older wall, as far as this church goes, but 
what is further east has no foundation at all, which was proved recently 
when the drain and the pavement of the street were made. So that in 
ancient Jerusalem there was no such corner, but the street went straight 
eastwards. Taking all things into consideration, I am inclined to think 
that we have in this building that one of the seven synagogues which the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim saw in the fourth century. As a church it is by later 
writers mentioned as the Church of St. Thomas. Tobler says that the 
first notice of a “St. Thomas Church” is given about 1520, and it is 
stated that Christ appeared here to this Apostle. Later on, it was said 
that the Apostle Thomas had here his house, and that no Jew or Moslem 
could go into the church without risk of dying the same day ; and as it 
had no more a roof, so if something had fallen in no Moslem or Jew, but 
only a Christian, could take it out. In the year 1651 the eastern part 
had fallen, and twenty-two years later it is stated that the church was a 
ruin. In the year 1681 it was already converted into a mosque,’ but, as 
it seems, not used as such, or very seldom, just as it is now. This circum- 
stance, together with the fact that for some centuries it was not used 
even as a church, but permitted to fall into ruin, seems to indicate that 
there must have been some bad sayings respecting the place, and that it 
hence was superstitiously avoided. 

No. 2. The chapel, called the “ Prison of Christ,” in the small Arme- 
nian Convent outside the town, near the Neby Datid buildings, is ouly 
interesting in this line of study so far as it bears resemblance to the others 
of this kind, and is very nearly of the same size. It is now in good 
preservation, and seems to have undergone some alterations in course of 
time. To me it seems that originally it had a half-circled arched roof, 
and that afterwards, in order to get more room, the side walls were 
made thinner, and arches erected over the space so gained, like those 
which were in the west and east, and that on these a cross-arched roof 


1 Maundrell aiso says, 1697, ‘ About 150 paces further (from the Church of 
St. Mark in the Syrian Convent) in the same street is that building which they 
eall the house of St. Thomas, converted formerly into a church, but now a 
mosque.” 
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was erected, as it is now. Here also are small side chambers, as at No. 1, 
but much smaller, such as are found in several other churches. . 
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No. 3. The mosque “ Yakubiyeh,” behind the English church. 
Although very seldom used and still more seldom repaired, this building 
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PLAN oF THE Mosque “ YAKUBIYEH.” 
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is in comparatively good condition, bas no marks of restoration or 
alterations, and seems to be intact just as it was built. Most probably it 
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is Crusading, and was once connected with a convent, as it is even now 
connected with a house. In former times it was the prayer place for the 
soldiers in the castle, but for about fifty years they have very seldom 
used it, as there is another place of worship in the citadel itself. At 
the time of the Crimean War the building was for a short time used as 
a barrack. In front of it (west) is a small court. This building has 
nothing to do with the seven synagogues, and is more modern than No. 1. 
It has no little rooms near the apse, but is roofed with a half-circled 
arching. As its name indicates, it was dedicated to St. James. 

No. 4. Church of Mar Jerias, in the little Greek Convent of the same 
name, in the Armenian quarter, and east of the large Armenian Convent. 
This is in good repair, and much frequented by pilgrims. The rooms of 
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PLAN OF THE CHURCH oF “Mar JERIAS.” 


the convent are built on three sides round it, and joining it, and this 
accounts for a difference in thickness of the walls. Apparently it has 
undergone restoration and alterations, but seems originally to have been 
half-cirele vaulted like the others, but later, when rebuilt after ome 
destruction, it was covered with two cross archings. It is remarkable 
that its original size was like that of the others, 20 feet wide and, on an 
average, 28 feet long inside space, or 560 square feet without the apse and 
small chancel. 

No. 5. “Dar Disse,” or the dwelling-house of the Disse family, 
Situated opposite the barracks, and on the east and south of David's 
Tower (see plan). It was formerly a church, as not only the inhabitants 
told me, but as the building itself proves. The walls are very thick, 
for supporting a half-circled arching, which is still good and in situ. 
The entrance has been and still is on the north side, like the Church 
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of St. Mary Major by the Muristan. The eastern part of this church, 
+ having become ruined, was made into a house, by erecting there a 
“ straight wall with the necessary windows, and the room made into 
; two stories by putting in (a little below the springing of the arch) 
a flooring formed by smaller archings resting on piers and intersecting — 
walls, so that one family may live below and one above. On the eastern 
wall can be seen (as the plan shows) that there were once the little rooms _ 
near the apse, which I have given in dotted lines. The western windows _ 
are the original ones. The building has no marks of other alterations or 
restorations except those already mentioned, so I think it has never been 
more fully destroyed. The stones are of ordinary size, and there is — 
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as Puan or “ Dar Disse.” 


nothing more remarkable in the building than its old appearance. The 

stones were not nicely cut, but left somewhat rough. May this also 

have been originally one of the synagogues? If so, then the apse was 
~ added to it in the Christian time, and again broken down when it came 
into possession of the Mohammedans. At the time of Felix Fabri, 
A.D. 1484, it was already a Moslem house, and he considered it as the 
site of the Three Maries. Fabri says: “‘When we had seen the things 
aforesaid (the Church of St. James and the Armenian Convent) we went. 
further along the street, and on our way we came to a place, where a 
reat stone is set up in the public road. This stone was set up by the 
Christians of old on that spot, because at that place on that road the 
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Lord appeared to the three Maries when they were coming back from 
the Sepulchre, saying, ‘ All hail!’ and they came and held him by the 
feet and worshipped him (Matthew xxviii, 9). So here we bowed 
ourselves to the earth and kissed the place which Christ’s feet had trod. 
. ... Once there stood here a great church, which the Saracens have 
destroyed, as they have done many other churches. Past this stone goes 
the way down from Mount Zion to the Lord’s Sepulchre, so that every 
day we pilgrims used to pass by this place, and I have sometimes passed 
by it six times in one day..... Whenever we passed by the aforesaid 
stone we used to kiss it.”' As they went farther, they came, at a short 
distance, to the citadel of David—the present Kala, or castle—and when 
they had seen it, they went back the same way as far as the corner where 
the blessed Mary stood—which seems to have been more south than the 
great Armenian church there—nearer to the house of Caiaphas. 

The stone mentioned as being in the public road of course no longer 
exists there, but in 1517 it was still there, as Tschudi bears witness ; and 
about 100 years later a Mohammedan “ house ” was considered to be the 
place of the greeting, which house had a corner projecting into the street, 
and this corner was kissed by the pilgrims. This house in question 
(Plan No. 5) has just such a corner (see “ Quaresimus,” ii, 71, ef seq.). 

Maundrell, a.p. 1697, alludes to this place, saying, after he has men- 
tioned the house of St. Thomas: “Not many paces further is another 
street crossing the former, which leads you, on the right hand, to the 
place where they say our Lord appeared, after his Resurrection, to the 
three Maries... . . The same street carries you, on the left hand, to the 
Armenian Convent.” So there is little room for doubt that the present 
Dar Disse is the old site of the three Maries, and most probably originally 
a synagogue, then converted into a church, and later into a dwelling- 
house. In the court of this house is now a kind of cemetery, containing 
several Mohammedan tombs, at one of which a light is burned at night. 
Close to this tomb is set apart a place for prayer, or a kind of mosque. 
The house itself escaped the fate of becoming a mosque, such a praying 
place being made on its outside. 

No. 6. The Church of St. Mark, in the Syrian Convent. This is an 
old building, and apparently somewhat variously restored. The gate 
leading from the street, first into the convent, and about a dozen paces 
further to the church, has some remarkable decorations. It is said to be 
the gate at which Peter knocked (Acts xii, 13). The rooms of the 
convent are situated round the church, so the inside was always rather 
dark, as the pilgrims state, until the latest restoration, when, over the 
former western entrance, a large window was made, so that it now gets 
more light. Its roof is now formed of two cross archings. The font 
is shown as a very old relic, even as coming down from the times of the 
Apostles. Blackburn says of this church: “It is supposed to have been 
the first ecclesiastical building of the Christians.” Although this assertion 


1 Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society’s Trauslution, I 328. 
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There are more similar buildings in Jerusalem, which I will, if the 
‘Lord permit, examine and describe. 


2. Cross at the Russian Ground near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
_‘The ancient arch in the Russian ground near the Sepulchre Church has 
jong been known, and was described by me in the Quarterly Statement of 
1888, p. 58, and plans Nos. 2 and 3. On the capital of the pillar is a 
‘cross in relief, about 4 inch high, the bars 2 inches broad and 9 to 
10 inches long, which has either been made recently or which I think to 
be the case is old, but had not been observed, or if observed people paid 
no attention to, as it is roughly done like the capital on which it stands, 
T think it was made when in Crusading times the arch was restored. 


‘The new building over the whole is marvellously well done. It forms a 


chureh-like hall, very plain but exceedingly well lighted, so 
considerable height round about the plain 
walls can be very well seen. The broad steps are restored with reddish 
and polished stones, and on the top of them is a screen, SO that the upper 
Jevel space is fit for divine service. The stairs leading up to it are not for 
use, but simply in remembrance of the old ones. A lodging for the 
attendants and a small hospice for pilgrims have been added. 


very high 


3. The Village of Silwan has in the last ten years become much 
enlarged and extended by the erection of new houses. Nearly all of 
them are either above the village higher up the hill, or on the slope of 
the mountain south of the village. Formerly there was a free space 


urches at Jerusalem falls in the early Christian 
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more than 1,000 feet long between the last southern house and Bir Ajoob. 
This is now dotted with new houses, and so the village extends south- 
wards even a little lower than Bir Ajoob! On the eastern slope of the 
hill there are the two lepers’ houses, and a cluster of dwellings of the 
Yemenite Jews. . 

The Old Large Pool of Siloam, for along time used as a garden, is 
now filled with filthy fluid, as the chief sewer of the city pours out its 
contents there, so that people working in the neighbourhood are much 
annoyed by the bad odours, and sutfer in their health. 


4. Another Tomb at the Muristan.—As I have already reported, the 
whole face of the northern wall of the northern cloister—formerly forming 
the south wall of the large church—being found to have no proper 
foundations had to be taken down in order to dig for new foundations. 
About its Iniddle, some 8 feet below the surface, a tomb was found of 
some interest. It was walled in like those which I formerly reported, 
lying in a direction from west to east, but single, and the body had been 
put in a solution of lime, which had in the lapse of time become hard 
and in it was a cavity of the size of the body, now nearly empty, as even 
the bones had nearly all become “ earth.” The architect thinks that the 
person very likely died of a contagious sickness, and hence was buried in 
lime. Many years ago I found on the Mount of Olives, a little higher 
up than the tombs of the Prophets, a tomb in which the bodies had been 
laid in lime. The skeletons were there still preserved, and there were 
large cavities in the mass of lime. Respecting this tomb newly found in 

| the Muristan there arose in the city a rumour that it must be the tomb 
| of a very eminent person, as it was found an unusual one, to which people 
added that the lid was gilded, which is not true, nor were there any 


carvings or writings on it. 


5. Perpendicular Rock-cut Tomb and Stone Basin in it.—His lordship 
the English Bishop of Jerusalem, Dr. Blyth, has bought a large piece of 
ground and intends to build a church, schools, and bishop’s residence on 
it, for which a firman has been issued and the work already began. 

The ground is near the “Tombs of the Kings.” On the Ordnance 
survey plan, g;55, it is the triangular piece between the two roads, 
extending from about the middle of the Tombs of the Kings at their west 
side towards the town (or southwards) for a length of 550 feet. 

When the digging for the foundations of the church was being done, 
some tombs were found, the one I have seen is cut perpendicularly into 
the rock, like those described by Sir Charles Wilson in the “Ordnance 
Survey of Jerusalem,” p. 76, and sketch 7, Plate 26. The direction of 
this newly-discovered tomb, or grave, is from north to south : it is distant 
about 140 feet due south from the Tombs of the Kings. The rock-cutting 
is rather rough, and at its southern end the grave is about half a foot 
deeper than at the other part, forming a pit intended for the accumu- 
lation of water penetrating into the tomb. The most interesting thing is 
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a stone basin, or bowl, found in the grave. It has a diameter of 
10 inches, on two opposite sides ears, or handles, and on one side 


ith a groove on its upper surface, so that when 


between these a beak wi ; 
: the basin was taken by the two ears, or handles, and tilted sidewards 


towards the beak, its fluid contents would run off (see the drawing). 


. 
Sxetonu or A STonE BASIN. 


a there was found with it a stone rubber or grinder, I think the basin was 
once used for rubbing paint, and that the implements were put into the 
grave of their owner who had used them in his lifetime. The basin is of 
ordinary Jerusalem stone, and the rubber of the red Jerusalem marble, 


ac 


bs so called. 
a ————————————————— 

| NOTES ON DR. BLISS’S DISCOVERIES. 

R By Major C. R. Conver. 

Kis THERE appears to me to be no doubt that the line of wall and scarp 


discovered is that of the ancient Jewish Wall of Nehemiah and of 
x Herod. The direction is that in which Dr. Robinson drew this wall, 
- and which appears on most of the later maps, including those which 
| have made at various periods since 1879. 

As regards the masonry, two periods seem now to be clearly indi- 
cated : 1st, the rubble and rough masonry on the rock ; 2nd, the hewn 
masonry of three kinds—smooth, drafted with smooth face, and drafted 
— bosses. The two walls are not, I understand, exactly on the same — 

e. 
The whole of the hewn masonry, as described and drawn by Dr. Bliss, 
resembles, in the proportions, the finish, and the wide irregular drafting, | 
as well as in the admixture of smooth and drafted stones, the masonr 
of the Byzantine monasteries throughout Palestine with which T au 
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familiar, belonging to the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, a.p. Dr. Bliss 
compares it with that masonry on the south wall of the Haram, which is 
later than Hadrian’s age, and usually attributed to Justinian. 

In 1881 I saw the wall on Ophel uncovered by Dr. Guthe, south of 
Warren’s great tower. The masonry was of the same character as that 
described by Dr. Bliss, and I was at the time convinced that it was not 
Jewish, but Byzantine masonry. I also saw the wall found by Dr. Guthe 
immediately west of the Pool of Siloam, and this also appeared to be 
Byzantine. Dr. Chaplin informed me, at the time, that the hewn masonry 
of the Ophel wall, discovered by Sir Charles Warren, was similar to that 
found further south on Ophel by Dr. Guthe. Hence it would seem that 
a Byzantine wall went from the Protestant Cemetery to Siloam, and 
thence to the south-east corner of the Haram. 

On the other hand, Sir Charles Warren found rough masonry at the 
base of the Ophel wall, which seems to answer to the rough masonry of 
the older wall found by Dr. Bliss. No excavator has found any mascnry, 
on the south wall of Jerusalem, resembling that of the Haram foundations 
which—following De Vogiié—I have always attributed to Herod the 
Great. 

As regards the gate found by Dr. Bliss, and which appears to be the 
Gate of the Essenes and the Dung Gate of Nehemiah in Bethso, three 
lintels are determined, of which the lowest belongs to the period of the 
rough masonry, the second is directly superimposed, and the third is 
separated by a thickness of rubble, and belongs to the period of hewn 
masonry. The lower lintels are not exactly under the upper, the gate 
having been shifted to one side. It is possible that the gate may have 
received a new lintel, when much worn by traffic, without the wall having 
been rebuilt, but the topmost lintel seems to belong to the Byzantine 
wall. The paved street seems to belong to the older period. 

The conclusions to which I think we shall finally be forced to adhere 
are :— 

Ist. That the rocky scarp is that of the Hebrew kings. 

2nd. That the rough masonry may represent the work of Nehemiah, 

3rd. That the Byzantine wall is that of the Empress Eudocia, about 
450 B.c., as Canon Dalton supposes. 

I shall be surprised if it can be proved that Josephus was wrong as to 
the course of the wall, in his time, at Siloam. If the Spring was within 
bowshot of the wall it would be protected. It is highly important that 
the excavations near Siloam should be exhaustive, and that the older 
line should be sought above the pool, as well as the Byzantine line traced. 

Canon Dalton will, I think, find that the passages in the “Jerusalem ” 
volume of “Memoirs” (pp. 230, 231, 393), bear my signature, and that 
Sir Charles Warren is not committed by them to any opinion, My view 
was based on what I saw of Dr. Guthe’s excavations in 1881. 


Baia, Co. Mayo, 
July 7th, 1895. 
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NOTES ON THE JULY “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” | 


,™ 
By Major ConDER, R.E., D.C.L. We 


The so-called coins of Bar-Cochebas and of the — 
as forgeries by M. Renan. They seem to 
have been struck by modern forgers on much-defaced Roman coins. a 
P. 209. In the seventh century 4.p. the Christian Era is used on 
texts in Palestine. I think, considering the development of Mariolatry — 
in the Madeba text, that the Cathedral is more probably of the coven 
than of the fourth century A.D. wg 
P. 232. The Cufic graffiite at Mashitta ought to be published to aid in— 
deciding on the probable character of the building. Cufic (so-called) was L 
the alphabet of Syria before the Moslem Invasion, and also as late as 
the eighth century A.D. It is by no means certain that this palace is — 
really Persian work. It may have been built for one of the early 
Khalifs of Damascus, by a Persian architect. These Khalifs employed 
Persians and Greeks, as is well known. ‘To call it the “ Palace of 
Chosroes” is fanciful. It is a great disappointment to find that, like the 
>A mmAn building, it is entirely without inscriptions. - 
P. 258. The Kerdwa of this Arabic writer is shown on the survey map 
in the Jordan Valley itself. It is not the site of Corea, which was in the 
mountains at Kuridt. I believe Kerdwa to have been Archelais, | 


Juuy, 1895, p. 195. 
Second Revolt were denounced 
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NOTE ON DR. BLISS’S LEJJUN IN MOAB. 


oo | 
By Rev. Canon Darton, C.M.G. a 
Ir might perhaps interest some of the subscribers to the Fund if their’ . 
attention were drawn to the fact that there exists intact in England the — 
fortification of a Roman military town almost precisely similar to that 
lately found by Dr. Bliss in Moab, the ground plan of which is figured 

in the July Quarterly Statement, p. 222. Dr. Bliss there says: “ The | bs 
town (of Lejjfin) is rectangular, about 670 feet north and south by 
850 feet east and west. The town wall is built of small smooth stones, ‘e 
and is over 8 feet thick . . . Besides the four corner towers there are towers 4 
along the walls between ; six on both north and south, and four on both _ 
east and west. These intermediate towers are hollow, they project — 
38 feet from the wall, and are 28 feet across. They have straight sides, . 
with a (2? semi) circular termination . . . The whole suggests a Roman ; 
military town with strong outside walls and towers.” a 
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In Mr. George Clark’s ‘ Medieval and Military Architecture in 
England,” 1884, vol. ii, pp. 388, 389, is a description with ground plan of 
Porchester Castle, in Hampshire : “ In its present and tolerably perfect 
condition, Porchester (which is unquestionably a Roman work) isa walled 
enclosure, square or nearly so, containing within its area close upon 
9 acres. The investing walls measure, by the larger Ordnance Survey, 
630 feet north and south, and 621 feet east and west. They range from 
15 feet to 40 feet high, and from 6 feet to 10 feet thick. They were 
supported outside by four mural bastions on each face” (the same number 
as on the east and west faces at Lejj(in), “and one at each angle, in all 
20.” (There would seem to be 24 at Lejjtin.) “Those bastions which 
remain are half round, 19 feet to 20 feet in diameter, and have slightly 
prolonged and flattened sides. The angle bastions are of the same 
pattern . . . Most of them are closed, and probably all were originally so, 
for the interior work is very rough indeed, and seems intended to have 
been concealed with earth and rubbish, as was often the fashion in Roman 
bastions . . . They stand from 123 feet to 126 feet apart, from centre to 
centre, the distances being slightly unequal . . . The walls are built mainly 
of flint nodules, laid in courses with as thick or even thicker beds 
of mortar. Occasionally are seen single and double flat courses of red 
tiles and tile-stone, and sometimes of herring-bone work, characteristic 
peculiarities, especially strongly marked in the bastions. The work seems 
late in the Roman period.” ‘There is still an east and west, a water and 
a land gateway, and the street ran straight through the centre of the 
rectangle from one to the other, as at Lejjin. The rest of the very 
accurate and elaborate description given by Mr. Clark need not be here 
quoted, as it sketches the additions and changes made by the English, 
Normans, and others down to the 18th century to this ancient Roman 
town (pp. 390 to 400). 

There is a railway station now at Porchester, and the place is within 
a few minutes of Portsmouth or Southampton. Here then in Britain, on 
the north-western verge, as at Lejjin on the south-eastern verge, of that 
empire which once embraced all the countries of Europe, as well as the 
southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean, we have two instances 
of Roman work almost identical in shape, character, and general 
dimensions. The brains that planned and the hands that built the one 
may even have been the same that raised the other. For Palestine and 
England were under the same civilising sway in the earlier centuries of 
the Christian era. 
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NOTE ON LIEUT.-COL. WATSON’S PAPER ON THE 
STOPPAGE OF THE JORDAN. 


By the Rev. Canon Dauton, C.M.G. 


«. 
a | 


Reearpine Colonel Watson’s enquiry on p. 261, I would like to draw his 
attention to the two English versions of Joshua iii, 16. The Revised 
Version reads, “rose up in one heap, a great way off, at Adam, the city 
that is beside Zarethan.” 
4 This rendering follows the Kethib of the Massoretic Hebrew. 
= The Authorised Version reads, “rose up upon an heap, very far from 
i. the city Adam, that is beside Zarethan.” This rendering follows the 
Keri of the Massoretic Hebrew. Ps 
Of course the difference depends on whether 4 or yy is read before 
-- a> we are content with the latter, perhaps it would bear the interpre- 
i.’ tation Colonel Watson desires. “The waters... .. rose one mound a 
i’ great way off from Damieh, that is (it happened) opposite to Zarethan.” 
aa But the LXX rendering would appear to show that there must haye been 
a wholly different reading here in their time. They knew nothing of ia 


= 


- “the city Adam,” or “ Zarethan ” either. The first three letters of 
oo: DIN they took for a repetition of TNYD that precedes, and translated L- 
=: opddpa opodpas. But how they got e&s pépovs Kapiabcapeiu out of the 
a subsequent Hebrew letters as they now stand is not clear. However, all 

4 Colonel Watson will care for probably is to know that the A-V and the 


ie Keri of the Hebrew will perhaps bear the interpretation, though not the 
exact translation, he desires. 

=", The new edition of “Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible” gives some — 
a further information under the names “ Adam” and “ Kirjath-jearjim .” : 


he | 
THE STOPPAGE OF THE RIVER JORDAN, A.D. 1267. 
By W. E. Stevenson, Esq. 


. In vol. ii, p. 99, of the “Survey,” Major Conder mentions that “it has 

=P been suggested that the waters of the Jordan were suddenly dammed 
i up by a landslip or similar convulsion: the adherents of this theory 
= might perhaps point to the present appearance of the banks and the 
curious bends of the river near this place in support of their idea,” 
But till Colonel Watson’s paper in the Quarterly Statement for July, 
no evidence has been forthcoming of such a landslip having actually © 
occurred. The passage from the historian Nowairi must have a beari 7 
on the story of the miraculous passage, and in particular on the inter. 

pretation of Josh. iii, 16. The Septuagint rendering of this verse, with 


“a bl ‘ id : ao . hte 
‘ . F ° Rie tale 


the various readings given in Field’s “Origenis Hexaplorum,” present 
such remarkable divergencies from the Hebrew that it is desirable to 
exhibit them side by side. 


SN pn ams 7 pbynba oven ov Way (@) 
or by oem poe Te Tw yy eri OTN) DINI 
Say 2 ay gym ANID yan MoT oO TIWA 


(b) Kai gory ra Bdara rd KaraBaivovra dvwobev Zorn niyypa ev abeornkos 
paxpay opddpa aodpas Ews pépovs Kaprabtapip’ rd 8¢ xaraBaivoy KaréBn eis 
tiv Oddracoav, “ApaBa Odd\aocav adds ews els rd rédos ekeAuTE” Kai 6 Aads 
elornxer dmrivavrt ‘lepixa. 

(c) Sym. for mijypa, doxopa. 

(d) LXX alia ex. omit opodpas. 

(e) LXX alia ex. for KaptuOapip, SdpGav. 

(f) LXX alia ex. for opodpas—Kaprabrapip, dro Addper tis TuAcws } 
tori ws pépovs Kaptabtapip (rijs—éorw marked with an asterisk) 


(g) Sym. for epodpas, aro Adon. 


I. The Hebrew (Kethib) must be rendered as follows :—‘* The waters 
coming from above stood still and rose in one heap a long way off, at 
Adam, the city near Zarethan ; and those descending to the Sea of the 
Desert, that is, the Sea of Salt, were utterly cut off.” 

For Adam, Major Conder suggests Khiirbet el Hamreth, the Red 
Ruin, one mile from Tell es Sarn, which is identified with Zarethan. 
Such a solution has the advantage of presenting no exegetical or textual 
difficulties. The translation is obvious and straightforward. Readings 
(f) and (g) certainly come from an original D"IN%> but the Kethib is 
to be preferred. For a scribe, after writing 7 prt to begin the 
name of a place with 7 instead of would be a most natural mistake. 
“Far away,” he would say to himself, “from,” not “at,” and write 
accordingly. But the reverse change, from 5 to 3, would be exceedingly 
unlikely ; nothing would suggest it. Further, WD jar is just what 
one would expect the writer io say. The Israelites had been enabled to 
cross the Jordan in a very wonderful way. An incident of the wonder 
could scarcely escape his attention ; instead of the waters being dammed 
up a few miles from where they were stationed, the damming Up took 
place nearly forty miles away. This was certainly worth chronicling. 
Again, wry, “ by the side of,” means close proximity. It is used else- 
where only of Ai and Bethel, and though the nearest site for Ai is three 
miles from Bethel, the furthest is not more than five, so that, at any rate, 
the expression is correct for Khitrbet el Hamreth and Tell es Sarn. | 

The objection, and rather a strong one, is that this rendering of 
Josh. iii, 16, presupposes two cities of the name of Adam. Reading (/) 
shows that there must have been a town Adami about the Christian 
era, perhaps some centuries before ; and Adami is almost certainly the 
intermediate stage between Adam and Damieh. But the objection 
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of several towns with the same name. And perhaps this was the 
reason here why Adam was described as near Zarethan, viz. to— 


distinguish it from the Adam on the site of the modern Damieh. ae 


' 


Ii. By a slight emendation of the text, and falling back on the 


Septuagin= and its various readings, it will not be difficult to get a 
translation not far removed from that suggested by Colonel Watson. But 
before examining the text, it is as well to notice two small, yet obvious, 


deficiencies, apart from all comparison with the Hebrew. If éws is to be - 
taken together with «is so as to form one preposition, and és eis TO 


réXos stands for “utterly” (anc it isso rendered in Redpath’s “ Septuagint 
Concordance ”), xaréBn and ¢€éAure are decidedly awkward without some 
conjunction. And, anyhow, xaré8n is not wanted, and looks as if derived 
from an interpolated 5, itself derived from the previous = ee im Ls 
Again, ciorjxet is obviously wrong. Tne people did not stand opposite 
Jericho as soon as the river bed was dry, but began the passage at once, 
It was the priests who stood and the people began to move. Even 
the Vulgate has “ incedebat.” Here is an obvious error of Way for 


ay 


The deviations of the Greek may be traced as follows :— 


(1) ofddpa opodps must have been FY AND or ANN IND. 
The latter is to be preferred, as, whether a corruption or not, it would 
account for the 3 of the Kethib. 

(3) és must stand for “Jy, the 5 of \yP_7 being dropped out (or 
inserted), and the 5 being changed to “J (or vice versdé). Schleussner 

ggests this in the only reference which he makes to the passage. : 

(3) The capt of Kaptadcapip was added by a translator or scribe who 
had, or thought he had, before him np simply. This being uninte}- 


i, ligible, the next word, O97, suggested the well-known town 


Kirjath-jearim, and O75 was added. The 5 and fF of his n> 
are certainly the 5 and fy of vas the Koph and Tsadhe of the old 
character being Jess unlike and more liable to become corrupted 
into each other than the modern square letters. Kirjath-jearim being 
quite impossible, and as (e), the only reading which substitutes Sapéay 
leaves out Adam, no existing text will support Colonel Watson’s theory, 
A combination of (e) and (g) or of (e) and (/) is necessary, and the Greek 
of the former would run as follows for the disputed sentence :— 


dgeornkds paxpay ofddpa dro “Adop (or ’Adduec tis Tod€ws Ff eotw) ws 


_ pépous SapOar. 
_ representing in Hebrew— 


FISTS" TY OTN TN PITT 


“A good distance away from Adam (or “ Adameh”), even as far as the 


neighbourhood of Zarethan.” 


cannot be pressed too far. There are plenty of cases in all countries _ 
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The Vav of emphasis would come in very well before "Jyy, as we have _ 
four letters in \ Py to account for. ris roAéws Ff eorw is certainly an 
interpolation of some scribe who had the original with (Wy Wyn 
before him, and thought it a good addition. és must come from “Fyy, 
and therefore we cannot have wodéws representing \yPq as well. 

As far as the text is concerned the objections are but slight. If the 
Hebrew suggested were the original, the received text might easily have 
come from it: most likely corruptions would have taken place, and 
MW would have been inserted between yPq and “uy, also a very 
likely thing to take place. What is really almost fatal, till we know 
something more about Damieh, is the apparent want of reason for 
bringing it in. The Israelites were opposite Jericho, and the historian, 
describing an event about 40 miles away, says it took place a 
long distance from Damieh, 11 to 12 miles away. He is vague where he 
ought to be definite, and definite where definiteness is of no use. If 
he had said anything about Damieh, as, for instance, the natural place 
of crossing, we should understand ; but without that, what is the purport 
of its introduction here ? 


IIL. If we are willing to leave the received version, and fall back on 
the Greek, (e) is not open to much objection. The Greek, then, would 
be as in (4), with Sap@ay instead of Kapraécapip, and the Hebrew as 
follows :—. 


NE TW IY IND IND PAT 


“ An exceeding long way off, even near by Zarethan.” 


This simply gives up Adam. In the history of manuscript writing 

are there enough instances of the name of a town merging Into an 
_ ordinary adverb, to regard it with anything but suspicion / 

IV. Colonel Watson’s quotation from Nowairi, in which Damieh and 
Karawah occur as two neighbouring towns, induces me to suggest a 
slightly amended Hebrew text. Why should not the ¥ im Zarethan 
have come from an original j2 instead ‘of vice versd, as in the original 
of versions (b) and (f), and the town been Fy or M2?» Kariat or 
Karawat? On this supposition, the town mentioned by Nowairi would 
be in existence at the time of the Exodus, its name being derived from 
gf or cs,3, or the equivalent in a Shemitic dialect. We should then 
read— 


nvyyp Wo WS VT OW. IND PTW 
“ A long way off, at Adam, the city close to Karawat.” 


It might be objected that a narrator would not speak of a place 
11 or 12 miles away as FINI PTW, “very far away,” but we must 
remember that he was describing a wonderful occurrence, and that 
12 miles would seem to him an incomprehensible distance from which 
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to work the miracle. It will be for Colonel Watson, and those acquainted 
with the Jordan, to say if a landslip is at all likely near Damieh. We 
are, indeed, in face of a Providential interference of some sort, and it — 

was no harder to stop the Jordan near Damieh than to let the Israelites — 
know it would be stopped anywhere, c.f. Matth. ix, 5. Still, the belief 
that miracles are not a subversion of natural laws, but that the Creator ual 
always works by laws, whether known or unknown to us, would be 
strikingly supported by Colonel Watson’s new evidence, and the received 
interpretation of Josh. iii, 16; and against the latter, as I have said 
above, no decisive arguments are forthcoming. It is for this reason, as 


well as for the critical interest, that the passage deserves careful 
consideration. 


THE ROCK OF ETAM AND THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


By Rev. W. F. Brrcn, M.A. 


In Quarterly Statement, 1881, p. 323, I pointed out that this rock or erag 
was probably in Wady Urtas, near the traditional and true Cave of 
Adullam ; but I could not then positively assert that Samson and David 
occupied precisely one and the same hiding place. . 

To some an identification appears incomplete unless the old name 
survives, or the modern is an admissible corruption of the old name. To 
me intricate points of topographical agreement seem to have more weight 
in establishing an identification than any name can have. The term Zion 
has been applied for fifteen centuries to the south-western hill at Jeru- — 
salem ; still, the identification of that hill with the Zion or Mount Zion — 
of the Bible is the greatest of errors, and the right position of Zion has 
been ascertained apart from the name. 

The Cave of Adullam has been identified for 750 years with the famous 
cavern called Magharet Khureitun. M. Ganneau observed in Quarterly 
Statement, 1875, p. 173, that “It has long been proved that the name of 
Khureitun, applied to the cave, to the adjacent ruins, to a spring, and to 
the valley below, is nothing else than that of the ascetic Chariton.” This 
ipse dixit at that time for me closured the point. Afterwards examina- 
tion (Quarterly Statement, 1884, p. 61) satisfied me that the said cave was 
beyond all question the real Cave of Adullam ; but, for the satisfaction of 
others, I tried last year to find a name to meet what I still consider an 
exorbitant demand. The large map offered nothing like Adullam near 
Mugharet Khureitun, yet I observed, with some degree of surprise at 
my former inattention, that of the word Khureitun the last two syllables, 
viz., Hitun, make a very presentable Etam, and next that Ahur corre- - 
sponds equally well to the Hebrew Chor, a hole or cave (whence Beth- 
horon and the Horites or dwellers in caves). Then at last, through its 
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gossamer veil, [ perceived that the modern Khureitun means nothing 
more or less than the hole or cave of Etam. 

Let me now boldly say that Chariton was an impostor. No ascetic 
who could drop his Mar could be a genuine saint like Mar-Saba, &c. 
Ecclesiastics do not shed but cling to their titles. Instead of the ascetic 
giving his name to the cave, it seems to me much more probable that it 
was vice versd; only the British Museum is not at hand for me to prove 
the transfer. ' 

Anyhow, here is the veritable name, “Cave of Etam,” occurring four 
times in connection with the very place to which fourteen years ago I 
was satisfied it belonged in Samson’s story. Here is a crag (se/a Hebr.) 
with a cave actually labelled to this day “the Cave of Etam.” What 
more can be asked? The identification is complete to the very name. 

Major Conder has placed the rock of Etam at Beit ’Atab, and takes 
(Primer 86) “a curious secret passage and chamber communicating 
with the spring” to be the “cleft” where Samson hid himself. As there 
is only a knoll and not a sela or crag at Beit ’Atab, it cannot be the sela 
Etam. The passage, however, apart from Samson, is of considerable 
interest. In ‘ Memoirs,” iii, p. 83, it is stated: “The people say that 
there is a subterranean passage from the castle to the spring at the 
bottom of the hill.” Major Conder adds (p. 23) : “The cavern is in all 
some 250 feet long .... Its average height is about 5 to 8 feet, and 
its width about 18 feet... . The west end of the tunnel is supposed to 
be about the centre of the modern village .. . . The east end leads to a 
vertical shaft .... about 60 yards from the spring.” To me this is 
extremely interesting, as I see in the passage the “ gutter ” (2 Sam. v, 8) 
injured or unfinished whereby the besieged schemed to get water from 
a spring outside their city walls. As Chitral is the last, so Zion (as far 
as I know) was the earliest instance of a covered or secret way from a 
fortress to a spring without. Between the two historically may be placed, 
as regards Palestine, Gibeon and Rabbath-Ammon as known instances, 
and Bethel and Samaria as apparent ones. I could name ten or twenty 
more elsewhere. 

The Hebrew word for top (A.V.) of the rock Etam (Judges xv, 8), 
is translated cleft (R.V.) and also fissure. This term tallies exactly 
with Bonar’s (“Land of Promise,” p. 250) vivid description of Wady 
Khureitun, After admitting that the Cave of Adullam was probably 
the cave of Khureitun, and connecting this last name with Hareth, he 
adds : “We gazed upon the vast precipices that fronted us, and down 
into the horrible rent beneath us, that seemed a split in the very founda- 
tions of the earth, as if some of its “bars” (Jonah ii, 6) had snapped 
and opened a seam in its lowest base.” The italics are mine, the words 
Bonar’s, though he had no suspicion that this was the cle/t or fissure of 
the crag of Etam. 

The natural course for water from Ain Atéin (Etam) near Solomon’s 
pools, would be down Wady Khureitun, just below and in front of the 
eave. The Bible says that Samson dwelt in the cleft of the crag of Etam ; 
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but as hermits have an inveterate partiality for’ caves, Samson would 
doubtless make the said cave his headquarters. It is high up the side 
the gorge, and is approached “by a terrace formed in the rock, which — 
either by art or nature is very narrow” (Pococke). “A huge fallen block, 
about 7 feet high, has to be surmounted ; between this and the upper 
rock is a space of 24 feet. Continuing along the ledge we come to 
another fallen block, and mounting this we are confronted by the door 
of the cave” (Quarterly Statement, 1874, p. 26). “In front of the 
entrance are two large blocks of rock some 7 feet high ” (“ Memoirs,” 
iii, p. 375 ; also see Photograph 177). 

The hand of man must have placed all these blocks, weighing over 
one ton apiece, in their present position. Did the gate-bearer from Gaza 
beguile his solitude by single-handed collecting these stones to have them 
ready to hurl at those dogs the Philistines, or did the Horites or the 
men of Judah make this stronghold (Judges vi, 2) as a dernier ressort 
from their enemies? If Dr. Bliss can spare a day to dig in the large 
chamber he will no doubt find an answer from the pottery. 

Fa” Curiously in the LXX the “ Alex. Codex” gives a free rendering of 
Judges xv, 8, compared with 11, as if the translator had in his mind the _ 
spot to which Samson withdrew. Instead of, he dwelt “in the cleft of - 
the rock of Etam,” we read (rapa r@ xeudpp@ ev 7d omnrai@ "Hrdp) “ by 
the brook in the cave of Etam.” Josephus, too, as if he had seen the 
narrow ledge in the face of the precipice, speaks of the strong rock, and 
says that Samson came down from the rock to the 3,000 men of Judah 
who came to bind him. 

The artist on our Executive Committee having accepted the said cave, 
will perhaps give us the scene—above, the shaggy Nazarite standing alone 
on the ledge near the cave’s mouth, terrible in mien, and as wild as the 
 beetling cliffs around ; beneath, the craven crowd of Judah, pledged to 
buy peace by a base surrender of the champion of Dan. History repeated 
itself on the same spot. A century later a nimbler foe to the Philistines 
is tracked to the same lair. Equally fearless, he comes out to meet his 
now true-hearted countrymen (1 Chron. xii, 18), and to hear the loyal 

_ greeting, “ Thine are we, David, and on thy side.” 
__A few years later the outlaw is king. Zion has just been gained by 
treachery ; Jebus is under the heel of Joab ; the Philistines are swarming 
in the valley of Rephaim and occupy Bethlehem. The three mighty 
men have had enough of Joab at Jerusalem, and have come down into 
> (1 Chron. xi, 15) the Cave of Adullam, eager for an opportunity of 
showing that if they are not so lucky or crafty as Joab, they are quite 
as brave and as devoted to the king. 
he Oh, to have done with the Philistines! Oh, to be rid of the son of 
_ Zeruiah! to be once more but a shepherd, with only a lion and a bear 
to vex one ! 
This seems to be the covert meaning of the hasty exclamation, “Oh, 
_ that one would give me to drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem !” 
he three chose to take the words literally, and soon were seen hastening 
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to Bethlehem, to prove as fearless as a Dorso in the presence of the 
hostile garrison. 

Poor Josephus has been badly treated over “the Cave of Adullam.” 
Obviously he knew nothing about its position, and pardonably, like 
others, foisting in the word “city,” he reproduces the expression as 
“a cave near the city of Adullam.” This city was in the Sbephelah. 
There was a famous hold near the real cave. From the cave (1 Sam. 
xxii, 1-5) David takes his parents to Moab, and (obviously returning to 
the cave) is told not to abide in the hold. To this said hold refer the 
words (1 Chron. xii, 8, 16) “into the hold to the wilderness.” The LXX 
here omit the words “into the hold,” and Josephus, using the LXX, 
and conscious that cave, hold, and wilderness were all connected, describes 
David’s next move, not as from the cave or hold, but as from the 
wilderness (“ Ant.” VI, xii, 4), in which the city of Adullam certainly 
was not, but where the true cave is still. Again, J osephus says rightly, 
that the exploit of the three took place when King David was at Jerusalem 
(“ Ant.” VII, xii, 4), yet wrongly makes the hold which was near the cave, 
to be the citadel of Jerusalem. If Josephus is to be quoted on this point, 
let all the passages, and not only one, be considered. 

Further, the city of Adullam is a most undesirable position for the 
cave. It is evident (2 Sam. v, 7) that David succeeded in capturing 
Zion just in the nick of time, before “all the Philistines (2 Sam. v, 17) 
were upon him.” He was far too wary to shut himself up in an ill- 
provisioned fortress. Therefore, leaving Joab to hold the newly-won 
Jebus, David took to the field, and went down to the famous hold (near) 
the Cave of Adullam (Khureitun). Like other great generals he pre- 
ferred to fight in the open. Cooped up in Zion he could do next to 
nothing, while in the desert of Judah, having traversed it in every 
direction, he could elude and walk round the Philistines, as he did with 
Saul, and treat them as Sertorius did Metellus in Spain. When David 
and his men entered walled Keilah, Saul at once saw that they had stepped 
into a trap. Surely then, David, a master in stratagems, would not be so 
silly as to march dowr to Adullam in the rear of the Philistines and close 
to their country, when he was threatened by them. There is no support 
whatever for the popular notion that the Cave of Adullam was near the 
city of that name in the Shephelah. 

The same want of discernment is shown in placing the rock of 
Rimmon of the Benjamites at Rummon, in the tribe of Ephraim 
(Quarterly Statement, 1882, p. 50), but error is hard to kill, whoever 
plants it. : 


_ Neby Dafid, and which slopes down into the so-called Valley of Hinnom, 


him, the two hills and the valley between them, the upper city on his left 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE CITY OF DAVID 


By the Rev. D. Lee Pircarrn, M.A. 


Upon Mr. Bergheim’s interesting paper in the Apri atement ; 
pril Quarterly St 

may I be permitted to remark that he appears to regard six propolis ' 

as axiomatic, which are all in fact highly debateable, viz. :— 


1. That Zion was the highest of all the hills of Jerusalem. 

2. That Zion was called the upper city. 

3. That Zion occupied two hills, the higher, called the u it 
other called the lower city. Pper 

4. That Zion occupied the north and also the north-west portion of the 
city. 

5. That the lower knoll of Zion was levelled during the Hasmonean — 
period. 7 

6. That Millo formed the lower portion of Zion, and was afterwards 
called the lower city. : 

| 


Of these propositions the first contradicts three of the historical — 
writers of the Bible, who all use the phrase “go up,” or “bring up,” of 
one going from the City of David to Solomon’s temple. The second ‘ae 
third are inconsistent with one another, and do not agree with J osephus. 
The latter speaks of an “upper market place,” but he does not call it 
Zion, and he says that not Zion but the City of Jerusalem was built 
upon two hills, the one containing the upper city, and the other containin 
the lower city. Of the other three I will only say that they appear to 
require proof. 

For the sake of brevity let the principal hills of - : 
sented by letters. ae rece CT 

Let S represent the smal] hill outside the present walls, through which 
the Siloam tunnel is cut, having the Virgin’s Fountain on one side and 
Siloam on the other side. 

Let T stand for the hill on which Solomon’s temple was built, re 
sented now by the Kubbet es Sakhrah. Pie 

Let H stand for the hill on which Herod built his palace and proteet- 
ing castle, represented at the present day by the citadel with its five 
towers on the west of the city, 

Let D stand for the southern part of the same hill, where now stands 


On the eastward slopes of D, outside the present walls, there are 
several remains of ancient habitations, rock-hewn dwellings and ciste 
pavements, &c. A man standing on a lower knoll of this hill, a little 
south and west of Siloam, will see Josephus’ plan of the city plainly before 
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hand (D and H), the lower city on his right hand (the hill 8 with its 
slopes). Beyond the latter rises the elevation of the Haram (the hill T), 
which apparently was outside the walls until Solomon built the temple 
upon it. Josephus intimates (“ Wars,” V, iv, 2) that the first wall reached 
straight across from H to T, bounding the city after Solomon on the 
north. From this point of view (south of Siloam) the suitability of 
Psalm cxxv, 2,'is apparent. The city, before the invention of artillery, 
was not commanded, but protected, by the encircling hills. To the 
modern Jerusalem, which lies so much higher, the text is not so easily 
fitted. With this position of the city only was Jerusalem, 7.e., the city 
proper, defended by three walls (J osephus, “‘ Wars,” V, iv, 1), e., it lay to 
the south of all three. The order to burn the city was responded to by 
setting fire inter alia to Akra and Ophel (J osephus, “ Wars,” V, vi, 3). 

For the identification of Zion with the lower city and with 8 I have 
only to refer to Mr. Birch’s able arguments in many numbers of the 
Quarterly Statement. They convinced me long ago, and acquaintance 
with Jerusalem itself has only deepened the conviction, Mr. Birch will 
pardon me, I hope, if in venturing to support him I should repeat him. 

1. The smallness of the site on S is no objection. It is given* as 
200 feet x 600 feet. With this may be compared the ancient Greek 
citadel of Tiryns. Colonel Leake (“ Morea,” vol. ii, p. 250) says: “The 
length of the summit of the rocky hill of Tiryns is about 250 yards, the 
breadth from 40 to 80; the height above the plain from 20 to 50 feet.” 
Tiryns then is approximately of the same size as Mr. Birch’s Zion. 
But it is certain that Tiryns comprised both a strong fortress and a 
palace. There is no reason why Zion should not have comprised both 
within an equal space. For Solomon’s growing luxury an ampler site 
was required. 

2. It is quite possible that Akra is a translation of Millo, and that 
both names refer to the same spot. First Maccabees is not the earliest 
place where the Akra appears in the LXxX. In 1 Kings xi, 27, we 
read of Solomon that he dkoddpnce tiv dpa, built the Akra or castle, «¢., 
the LXX translated “the Millo” (it always has the article) by the word 
which in their age, or soon after, was so familiar as the name of the 
infamous “tower” which was opposed to the sanctuary. It is not 
improbable that they intended by using this word that Solomon built a 
tower or castle on the same site which was known in the Maccabean time 
as the Akra. Since among Solomon’s buildings “the Millo ” is translated 
“the Akra,’ the Akra of First Maccabees may be a translation of “the 
Millo” in the Hebrew original. “The Akra” is not a proper name, but 
a very fitting and descriptive word for a hill-top citadel. It could stand, 
as in Attic Greek, either for the hill-top itself or for the castle on 
it, Xenophon uses dkpa “as equivalent to dxpérodss, the castle or citadel 


1 ¢:As the mountains are round about J erusalem, so the Lord is round 
about His people from henceforth even for ever.” 
2 Quarterly Statement, 1886, p. 152. 
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‘on a steep rock overhanging the town” (“Liddell and Scott”). Similarly 


Millo (sion from xr) means “a mound or rampart, built ap and — - 
filled in with stones or earth” (“Gesenius”). There was a Beth-Millo | 
at Shechem, a Beth-Millo on the descent to Sillah, probably some place 
in the country (“Gesenius”). There may have been a Millo, or ara, in 
every hill city, and in the ancient City of David. But since Solomon, the 
castle which he had built or rebuilt was the Millo par excellence, as 
since Rufus “The Tower” has engrossed that name in London. 

3. The Macedonian Akra may very well have stood on 8S. J. osephus 
says that it adjoined and overlooked the temple, standing on higher 
ground. But 1 Maccabees does not confirm this. That book says that 
the Akra was in “the city of David” (i, 33); that “it was a place to lie 
in wait against the sanctuary, and an evil adversary to Israel” (i, 36) 5 
that it was on lower ground than the temple (vii, 32, 33), and that “the 
heathen issued out from it, and polluted all about the sanctuary, and 
did much hurt in the holy place.” The hostile tower could be a eon-— 
stant menace to the temple without actually overlooking it. It was } 
not so near as to shoot into the temple, the garrison had to make sorties _ 
(“issued out” ; xiv, 36). i 

4. The Akra continued to stand on S after it was taken. According 
to Josephus, Simon Maccabzeus demolished the fortress, and cut down the 
hill on which it stood to a level with the rest of the city. According to — 
the writer of 1 Maccabees Simon did no such thing, but “he entered 
into the tower,” “cleansed it from pollution, ” “took all uncleanness out — 


of it,” “placed Jews therein, and fortified it for the safety of the country 
-—s andthe city.” Clearly it was not demolished, but preserved. The 
ha marks of the cutting down of the rock now to be seen in the north part 


of the Haram do not confirm Josephus. They are evidence of the | 
f levelling of that area at some time, but not of there having ever existed 
ae a hill and a fortress on the spot. 
5. It is remarkable that while in the historical books of the Bible 
the names “ Zion” and “City of David” are interchangeable, in 1 Macca- 
ss bees they are distinct. “The City of David” is twice named and 
“4 is identified with the Akra, “ Zion” is six times named, and is always 
identified with the sanctuary. The Psalms had prepared the way for 
this use of the name “Zion.” But “the City of David” was more a 
name of locality, and was less likely to change its signification in the 
270 years since Nehemiah, who fixes its position as near the Pool of 
Siloam, and above it (Nehemiah iii, 15). 

6. The Akra was a citadel under Herod the Great (Josephus, “Antiq.,” 
XV, vii, 8). The historian says that “there were (at Mariamne’s death) 
two fortified places about the city, one belonging to the city itself, the 
other belonging to the temple”; and that “without the command of 

them it was not possible to offer the sacrifices.” Clearly these two 

-___ citadels were the temple itself and the Akra, which had so long interfered 

__ with the temple and the sacrifices. Antonia and the castle on H appear 
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not to have been built until later (“ Antiq.,” XX, viii, 5 ; “ Wars,” V, 
iv, 3); and in any case the latter was too far off to affect the sacrifices. 

7. When the Akra was burnt by Titus (“ Wars,” V, vi, 3), it was 
probably a fortress still, being named among other public buildings. 
But the palace of Queen Helena “in the midst of Akra,” was not 
necessarily within the fortress. The whole hill appears to have borne 
the name. 


LAPPING OF THE WATER. 
By Rey, A. Moopy Srvarr, D.D. 


Arrer reading with much interest and with the greatest satisfactionarecent 
record of Palestine Exploration, may I draw attention to a misconception 
of the “lapping” by Gideon’s three hundred at the “Well of Trembling,” 
which is usually taken by Biblical critics (with the single exception 
of Kitto in the “ Pictorial Bible”) to mean drinking the water out of 
the palm of the hand? The “lapping” is never seen amongst us and 
probably not in Europe, but I had an unexpected opportunity of observing 
it fifty years ago in the Island of Madeira. One afternoon, in riding 
leisurely out of Funchal, there came teward the town a man in the light 
garb of a courier from the mountains running at the top of his speed ; as 
he approached me he stopped to quench his thirst at a fountain in a way 
that at once suggested the lapping of Gideon’s men, and I drew up my 
pony to observe his action more exactly, but he was already away as on 
the wings of the wind, leaving me to wonder and admire. With one 
knee bent before him, and the other limb stretched behind in the same 
attitude as he ran, and with his face upward toward heaven, he threw 
the water apparently with his fingers in a continuous stream through his 
open lips without bringing his hand nearer to his mouth than perhaps a 
foot and a half, and so satisfied his thirst in a few moments. 

Gideon with his chosen three hundred, “faint yet pursuing,” and 
hastily drinking of the brook by the way, sets before us a singularly fine 
picture of energy and zeal in the work of the Lord, and one well fitted to 
move us whilst thankfully sharing in many mercies, yet to use them as 
only “lapping the water with our hand” in our course heavenward. 
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By Rev. W. Ewrna. ie 
Edited by A. G. Wricut, Esq., of Aberdeen, and A. Sovrer, Esq., M.A., 
of Caius College, Cambridge. _ 


(Concluded from p. 280.) 
No. 163. In wall of house. ’OrmAn. 


Ditir7rov 

Exyovos 

Mayvou 

oTpaTnyou 

Choas ery 
CACETHK <KO> apt ode jes 
bAPIOYA | a@dvatos (étovs) ox" 


The date is 334 a.p. See No. 159. 


No. 164. In Medafeh. (= Wadd., 2016.) ’ORmAY. 


BOPKAIOCNATA Pol Bopxatos Natapou (ai) 
TYNHAYTOY BOP HC yur) abtod Bopy i. 
Layuicov éreynoav i= 


APIACOYETICHCAN 
jt FE ‘ ue 


= 
ae 


‘Wetzstein read as above. Waddington reads Zaoracov, but [ and 
re hardly to be distinguished. 


__——s- The date is 152.a.p., but reading is uncertain. See No. 159. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 
No. 165. Beside No. 163. (= Wadd., 2050.) ’OrmAy. 


évOaéee 

Kite Mo- 
-a060(s) 
"ACiCov 
immet's . 
Oapo(e)e 
obd(e)is 
a@ava- 
-70s. €7(@v) 


‘ 


me 


No. 166. In ground in court. ’ORMAY, 


CIN ATAGHTYXH 
Re TOYETWNA F MK 
POYCTWNAT KA, 
eTWNKHHEPH 


. . Ayady Texy 
. Tov era ee 
Tpo .. kaN(avewv) Ab|yovoTwy a’. an een 
.. [é]rav «’ jpmep(@v)y s+ 
The date rxa’ is 321, 7.¢., 426 A.D. 
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No. 167. Over court door, ’ORrMAN, 


EZ Teickoc Hao cc €o H POC 


IIpeoxos Siéos Leoypos. 


2A2 
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"No. 168. On top of open stair. “OrmAn. 


a ZOY KAICOREOYA oY| 

; APOY KA) MANOYBIEMOY 

% BEONOPITIONETCH2 

ce , 

“ay [ex mpovotas | Kat omoveys K.. 
, . [ACC] Gov Kai Lopéov ’Aovr.... - 

‘ - - pou kat Mavov Bienov 

% . ever tp 

1s The date is 117 a.p. See No. 159. 
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J No. 169. Exposed in court. ’OrmAy. 
a 
: § 

a 

e ray a 

“ Zatéols] Kéudo[s] Moxecnos 

Ss Purl 7s] Kovipvwr éedpovr(ijoav... - 

+ ris . 

No. 170. In wall. (= Aaibel, Epigr. Gr., No. 456, and C. J. Gr, 
No. 4536.) Wadd., 20214. ’OrMAN. 

" évOabe Kite Oavwv 
ne dvyp wwutos Te Kai EaOdOs 


ANHPTINYFOC TERRI 
AoMitTiANO Cc OE ([m-Y 
DYKAEOCOYN © T 


ETTAPATEKNA : 
nF) LVN XA 1 PWN = 


Aopmirriavos O€u(o)u 


Px , v oy 
ov KAX\é€os ovmoT oXtre 


’ t 
TETTAPA TEKVA 


urwy Kaipwr 


a “Here lies the body of Domittianos, the son of Themos, a prudent 
man and noble, whose fame will never die. He left four children.” 
Epigram in hexameters. 
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No. 171. At side of street. “OrMAN. 


Leovipos 
’ 

LYoraiuov 

oveTpavos 


criev EB 


No. 172. In cellar. ’ORMAN, 
———_— | 
4 Ae CAY#oO 


VKAILAMAEX 
CABEIOVANIE 


(Z)aéos Av@ov 


Kal "Tap déxous 


, ° ld 
LYaPBewov ave 


-OnKav. 


; No. 173. Over door east of Great Mosque. BusRAB. 


No. 1734. This was copied from an old stone, much weatherworn, 
near the Cathedral in Busrah, April, 1890. In August, 1892, the stone 
had disappeared, said to have been broken up and used in building a 
peasant’s hut some distance from where it lay. 
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No. 174. In Medafeh of Mudir. Busran. 


Zevs "AGaOnve(es) mpoKkoTny 
"Apxerdw “lovXtos 


Inscribed on a _ pedestal. Above the 
words is an ox-head. 
Z€ YCAGA OHNE Published also in Rev. Arch., June, 1884. 
Po [KK OM HNAPA a 
ghawiornlec : 


od 


i No. 175. On stone near the altar outside the walls of Busrau. 
EMI TOY an APXIEMICKOTIOY 


AriwT BOCTPEN ST 
ATOY! ETEAIWAI «= OYIWB 
\orsany WNAGETOMATLIOVAIKE 


a ext Tod ayiwrtatov has ie 6 dpxietioxorov Bootpyv( wv) crehudOl yy 
* «ee 700 “IWR... . 700 ayiou Acc... Cf. Wadd., 19164. 


No. 176. On pillar in Great Mosque. Sickie 
€K T/C pHiree MCAIWNTOT PIKONXONCIFMA 
KMETAHPWOHENETEI TTF'S XPONFINDIKS 
ENAKA THS | 
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No. 177. On Eastern pillar in Great Mosque. Busrau, 


ENONOMATITOYC WTHPOCXPIC TOY 
EN IAS APKAMLOYAAERAND POY TOY 
AKM TPOTATOYC & KAIH FEMONDC 


Parts of same stone, 177 being the beginning and 176 the end. 
(=Wadd., 1913.) ‘ 
, ’ ~ ~ - a ® * = 
év évomatt Tov GwrTijpos Xpistov ext Pd. ’ApKadiov AnXeEavépov 
éxticOn €x Ocpediwy 70 


a , ~ ‘ . ; 
To} NaurpoTaTou oxo(NaoTiKoo) Kat YYEMOVOS, ”1 
) "Lvéix(tubvo)s 


Tpikovyov aya kal ewAnpwOn ev eret ary xpov(ors 
evel e|xatys. 

In the name of Christ the Saviour, in the time of Flavius Arcadius 
Alexander, the distinguished lawyer and governor, the portico of semi- 
circular shape, with three niches, was built from the foundations, and 
completed in the 383rd year, t¢., A.D. 488, in the 11th indiction. 


Nos. 178 and 179. In wall of Great Mosque. BUsRAu. (=Wadd. 
1906.) 
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(a) ... & otas dy7ote aitias NauBavew Ware EKacTOV THY COUKIKMY 
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‘ ' an 
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Parts of some large inscription, apparently a decree of some sort. 
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No. 180. On church at Busran. (= Wadd., 1950.) 
AELAVRELTHEONILEG 
AVGGPRPRCOS DESIG 
OPTIONES )FLEGUKVR 
VNERIANAE CALLJIANAERARIS| 


MOETIE ROM NAIVS 1155 GI OCOSIIC 


Ael(io) Aurel(io) Theoni leg. Augg. pr, pr. cos. desig. optiones 
{centurionum) leg III Kur(enaicae) Valerianae Gallianae raris(s)imo et 
per omn(i)a iustissimo co(n)s(ulari) h(onoris) ¢(ausa). 

For optiones, see No. 98. 


No. 181. In castle wall. Busran. (=Wadd., 1955.) 
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D(is) M(anibus) M. Tulii M. f. Sab(atina) Maximi Man(t)ua (cen- 
turionis) leg(ionis) ITI Cyr(enaicae) coh(ortis) V pr(incipis) pos(terioris) 


lulia Lais coniugi ob [me)]r[ita]. 
Julius Maximus belonged to the tribus Sabatina, and was a native 


of Mantua. 
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No. 182. Over court doorway. Dsra’an. 


No, 183. In roof, face upwards, over eastern door of Ex MANARAG, Or 
er Tursen in Hebrin, called by the Arabs Hebras. 


VIG PCWITHPIAC KALKVPIOY RAIC APOC Ti TOY AINIBYADP'A NOV ANTWNEINOY 
CEBACTOY EYC EBOYCONADCER TWN EPATI KANE TIVOHTOVE OKTWHAI 
DEKATOTANTWNGINOY HAIG APOC ITPONOKCAMENWNATICTEDOYBAI OVO AIG EAS Y 


CH BEPNDY 6m We PAN M KANE NOVG PAKON OAIMYABNEP’ LG NY WAC OCTE MN CFANKMAPOYIEPSTAHION 


i = ’ a) e a 
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“~ ral ‘ ~ ~ ’ , 
"Avtwvetvou SceBact09 EdaeBovs 6 vaos é€k TwY lepaTiKwy extiaOy 
¥ ~ , ? ‘is 
(€)rous dnt Kal Sexdzov "Avtwvedvou Kaisapos mpovoyaaper wy Apts 


' . 7 - 
tetéov Bacuov AiOédov "Empepvov. . - 6 6 ee ee es iepoTapiwy 


The date is 156 A.v. 


No. 184. On church in ruined village in Ex LesA, The church is 
built of dressed basaltic stone. It is in two stories. Many of the great 
stone slabs which formed the roof of the first story are 72 situ. 
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__ 
No, 185. On lintel over door north of the Theatre. SHUKBA. Y. No, ‘149. 


VITEREUTUPIACTCATNIKHE HON RVR WAT) 
KPATOPWN-MAYPHAIOYANTWNEINDY  « 
, Z KAA AYPHALO Y eee vioyarrorcese ANd 


OABAN? 
| NETTIMAPTIOY OY HPOY- NPECB CEB ANTICTP = 


pane METOYCIOYEYAKMOYPAELIS ¢Ag TPA 


° 4 ’ , ’ ~ r 
vTEp TwTypias Kat ViKns TOY Kuptwy Adroxpatopwv M. AupyAdov 


*"Avtwvretvou Kai A. AtpyXiov..... viod abrob LeB[aat]@v eri Mapriow 


Odjpov zpeaB(evt00) LeB(aar00) dvr plaryryou) édeatmros Netovetoy — 


- Edénmov (éExatovtapyxov) Ney(t@vos) 1s’ D(aBdas) Pep( mys) ; 
eri Adapoou AaBavou oTpaTy yoo. , 

ce At the right hand side dia A. 

AN AaBavov 

orpal rnyoo . 

‘ The date lies between 175 a.p. and 178 a.v., while Martius Verus — 

ss was governor, during the joint reign of Marcus ’ Aurelius and his son — 


Commodus. The surname of the latter has been erased. 


.- No. 186. On stone turned up near Serr( rien. 
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Teer eres apx [eo ]uvaryuryou 
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weyou 

apxNirvvay 


(The inscription numbered 1094 should have been placed at the end. — 
Iti is from ’Ary .$,£, not from ’Ahry in the Leja.] 


A JOURNEY IN THE HAURAN. 
By Rev. W. Ewixe. 


(Concluded from page 294.) 


Desparcuixe Mohammed to attend to the horses, I rambled quietly 
through the village again, making friends with the people, who now were 
curious to have everything examined which they themselves did not under- 
stand. I was invited into a good many houses, without finding much more 
than bits of broken sculpture. This led to an experience, not uncommon, I 
suppose, but which I had never had before. I had just told the mistress 
of a house, a good-looking young woman, with dark shining eyes, and the 
whitest of glistening teeth, that there was nothing specially interesting 
about the columns with ornamented capitals she had brought me in to 
see,and was turning to go when she entreated me to stay for a moment. 
She approached in a ripple of smiles, but with an earnest look in her 
eye, and asked in a whisper if I could write. Of course, I said I could ; 
did she want me to write a letter for her? 0, no, if I would only write two 
words on a slip of paper for her it would be all right. She knew I was it 


literally “‘ wise one,” usually employed for “doctor.” But of what 


use would a couple of words on a slip of paper be to her? There was 
no question about its utility. She was labouring under certain domestic 
disadvantages and consequent anxieties, barring her from the full confi- 
dence and favour of her lord. Would I not write the few words for her, 
so she might wear them about her person, when she was certain her 
troubles would soon vanish. Nor would she ask me to do it for nothing, 
as she had a bishlit—a piece of money worth about sixpence—which she 
had carefully prepared against such an occasion as this, and that should 
be mine the moment the words were written! It was difficult to resist 
such a temptation as this, but having no skill in the construction of the 
hejdb, I thought it better to leave the matter alone. Her disappointment 
was very apparent, so I recommended her to apply to Mohammed, the 
hakim of our company, who, I doubted not, would be able to give her 
excellent advice. Unhappily, however, she was unable to come to our 
quarters that evening, and we were off very early next morning. L 
mentioned the matter to Mohammed, and had quite a lecture from him 
on the subject of ejébs. From this superstition he was perfectly 
emancipated, and made no little game of its unfortunate victims. He 
was, however, always ready to oblige a client when anything was to be 
gained. He told me of two women whom he had made happy for life 
with a few strokes of his pen, he being profiter to the extent of three 
mejedies, about equal to ten shillings! It is pathetic to think of the 
trust reposed in these things by all classes in the country, especially 
among the poorer and more ignorant. Often a verse from the Kor'dn is 
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written ; in other cases simply a few alleged mystic signs. It is usual 
to have the hejab sewn wp in strong cloth or leather, then it is slung with 
a string round the neck, strapped on in the belt, or otherwise attached 
to the person. The number of things which are worn as amulets js 
bewildering : hair, teeth, leather, stones, bits of coloured glass, wood, 
metals, coins, bones of animals, &c., Xe. Very high in favour are the 
bones from the vertebree of the wolf, and you can seldom travel far 
without meeting with the ubiquitous blue bead. It is twisted into the 
hair of the pretty child, or hung round the neck of the weakly : a horse 
of which a man is proud will have the inevitable blue bead In mane or 
tail. It is held to be a sure protection against the malign power of the 
ar ae Cufic inscription on a stone beside the betdar detained me 
long, but little could be made of it, the weather had so worn the surface, 
Then I found a company of peasants from a place to westward which 
they called Jibbeh, with donkey loads of grapes, of which they disposed at 
very reasonable rates, so I was able to afford a treat for our host and his 
friends, which they thoroughly enjoyed, at but little cost. Money is 
not much used among the people there, and many of them have no 
approximate idea of its value. Barter is the rule among them, and these 
peasants hoped only to take back wheat in return for the produce of their 
vineyards. A few hearty muleteers from Hasbeiyeh joined the company 
in the Meddfeh towards evening, and their hilarious, not to say boisterous, 
merriment enlivened the last hours of day. These stout children of the 
highways have many dangers, and suffer more hardships, in the practice 
of their arduous calling, but, taking them as a whole, nothing seems to 
daunt them or to reduce their exuberance of spirit. There were also 
several workmen in the village, described as coming from el Beka’, 
“Cele Syria,” a pretty comprehensive term. ‘The harvesting operations 
over in the north, they had come hither seeking employment. They 
could build houses, but in this respect might not be compared with the 
sturdy and skilfvl masons of Schweir, They would also take a turn at 
threshing or winnowing, or whatever was going on. They and their 
families would be well contented if they might take back with them a 
load or two of grain as the reward of their toil during a few weeks in 
Jeddr or Hauran. 

The conversation after supper turned on such diverse subjects as the 
management of wheat, the nature, manner, and efficacy of prayer, and 
the condition of roads in the country. One bit of information I set down 
here for any who may be able to take advantage of it. A youth who 
knew the place well assured me that Latib is absolutely full of 
inscriptions. 

El Mal, “the fortune,” name of sweet significance to Arab ears, lies 
not far to the north-west from ’Akrabah, at the eastern base of the hill 
bearing the same name, The house of the Sheikh being whitewashed, 
stood out in bold prominence among its dark neighbours in the clear light 
of the morning as we passed in the distance. Aefr Ndsij stands on a 
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rocky height, considerably above the level of ’Akrabah. There are only 
ten houses now occupied ; two years ago it was perfectly empty. The 
people had come from some of the villages in e! Ghauta, the fertile plain 
of Damascus. In personal appearance they were the cleanest and tidiest 
we had yet met among the Fellahin in these parts. They complained 
very bitterly of the sterile character of the soil around them, saying it 
was hardly possible, even with the immunities they enjoyed, to make a 
livelihood. Enquiring as to the immunities, they told me that to 
encourage men to settle in such districts, the Government declared that 
no taxes of any kind would be levied upon settlers for, I think, five 
years. This time should enable them to bring the land into subjection, 
and then the usual ’ashdr, or tithe, would be taken. They had now the 
experience of two years behind them and, like my Sufsaf friend at Umm 
el ’Osij, were seriously thinking of returning home, the riches of the 
Ghauta, even with all its burdens, being preferable to the freedom and 
poverty of Kefr Nasij. There is a considerable extent of ruins, but only 
one building of any size, towards the centre of the village. It seemed a 
likely enough place for inscriptions, but the people said nothing of the 
kind was to be found in the village. A pretty careful search disposed 
me to believe them, so taking farewell of the kindly settlers we mounted 
and rode for Kefr Shenvs. 

Our way lay across the bottom of a wide valley which runs nearly 
north and south. The soil appeared much richer than the accounts 
received at Kefr NAsij would have led us to expect. Great breadths of 
waving dhurra, the bright green of the blades contrasting with the white 
graceful feathery heads, lent a pleasing touch of colour to the sombre 
landscape. From the summit of the opposing hills, with a clear 
atmosphere, a splendid view should be obtained of all the country lying 
between this and Jebel ed Druze in the east, but, unhappily, a thick haze, 
which I have never seen absent, obscured the whole of el Leja’ and the 
plains to the south--the serried peaks of the mountain rising into the sky 
beyond. Just under us, a little to southward, lay Kefr Shems—* the 
village of the Sun,” and further off to the south-east rose the black 
towers of Ly Sanamein—“ the two idols.” Descending the eastern slope, 
we struck an ancient aqueduct which, coming from the north-west, 
pursues its course in an irregular line past Kefr Shems on to Es 
Sanamein, The house of the Sheikh in Kefr Shems stands in the south- 
west quarter of the village. It is guarded by a wall, high and strong, 
| and a huge stone door, swinging open from the street, admits to a court- 
yard paved throughout with dressed blocks of basalt. The under part of 
the house is built of the same material. A very rickety stair leads to the 
upper quarters, where the medafeh is situated. This is adorned with 
marble columns, which look strangely out of place supporting the rude 
roof. The Sheikh proved most kind and hospitable, providing melons and 
grapes liberally for our refreshment. He then constituted himself my 
guide, and to his interest I owe the inscriptions I was able to copy here. 
A great part of the old town is now fairly underground. It may, perhaps, 
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savour of exaggeration to say of the lines of pillars, and the massive 


buildings now almost entirely concealed and built over, that if they were 
only on the surface they would present a display almost as grand as that 
of Jerash, but that was the impression made upon my mind as I followed 
my host among ranks of half-buried but yet stately columns, and through 
the gloomy passages beyond. How aptly this illustrates the transitory 
nature of earthly grandeur. These buildings are now used as stables, 
cattle sheds, and pens for the village sheep. 

Here [ had the first and only attack of fever during this journey, and 
this the good Sheikh sagely assured me was due to the melon he had go 
hospitably provided! But fever is always brooding over these villages, 
and we never failed to meet with earnest applicants for ‘ina, as they eall 
“ quinine.” This appeared to be the one medicine of the Franjies in 
which there was something like universal confidence. A very common 
way of taking it is to wrap Up the dose in a bit of cigarette paper and 
swallow it with a mouthful of water. The cigarette paper is every where 
to be found; even in the most remote parts, where no other evidences of 
approaching civilisation were to be seen, the little packets of paper in 
their indiarubber bands and pictured boards were never absent. Fever 
notwithstanding, we started about midday and rode down to Es Sanamein, 
following pretty closely the line of the aqueduct, alongside of which we 
d traces of an ancient road. In some parts lines of stones on either 
side would seem *o show that at one time it was guarded by walls. 
Taking a path which strikes off to the right, we reached the edge of the 
valley which runs to west of the village, and which here deepens almost 
into a gorge, the black bare rocks rising many feet on both sides. The 
horses with some difficulty scrambled down and struggled up on the 
further bank, then between perfunctorily built dykes that guard the il!l- 
managed gardens we quickly approached the ruins. Just after entering 
the village there is on the right hand in the valley a deep pool which, 
earlier in the year, is tolerably fresh, but by this time it is rather strong 
for European taste. Rude stone steps lead up from the water's edge toa 
large rectangular enclosure, paved with badly fitting blocks of basalt, and 
surrounded by a low wall of the same stone. All the materials here used 
are taken from the ruins around. In the southern end of the enclosure 
there is a niche with shell ornamentation, which indicates the direction 
of the Kiblah. Hither come many of the pious Moslemin to perform their 
devotions, the water being specially convenient for ablutions. 

This prayer place by the water reminds one of the Jewish proseuchae 
which they were wont to have by the seashore, and on the banks of reveal 


(Acts xvi, 13). Kiblah—a.s3 is used in Syria for “south.” It means, of 
course, the sanctuary in Mecca, towards which the Moslem turns in 
prayer. It seems to be an irregular infinitive of  (u\'—“to stand 


opposite to”—as the place over against waich the worshipper stands, 
‘The dark towers which are so imposing when seen from afar, on closer 


foun 


acquaintance are’ a sad disappointment. The use of white and black 
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stones in their construction gives them a curious speckled appearance. 
Consisting of two or three storeys each, it is not easy to determine their 
_original purpose : they may have been a sort of rude mausoleums. The 
building of the lower part is usually substantial, but it grows shaky 
towards the top. These towers look over a wide extent of ruin, which 
has perhaps yielded more inscriptions than any similar space in the 
Hauran ; but it is impossible to say what riches may still lie buried 
under the enormous rubbish heaps that cumber the ground on every 
hand. The guide books give an account of the temples and reservoir in 
the eastern portion of the town. This reservoir, under the southern wall 
of the larger temple, affords the chief water supply of the villagers in 
summer. The temples are not built of limestone, as “ Murray's Guide” 
asserts. Limestone never could have weathered the blasts of centuries 
as this carefully-dressed basalt has done. Whence its dark brownish 
colour on the surface I know not, but basalt it is beyond all doubt. 
Again, it is hardly correct to say that any of the houses here are “ in 
the best style of Haurdn architecture.” Very much finer examples are 
to be found, ¢.g.,in Zora’, and in Damet el ‘Alyah. But a very good 
general idea of the ancient method of building, and the use of blocks 
and slabs of stone for all purposes—walls, roof, window shutters, 
doors, &e.—may be gathered from the structures now standing, many of 
them of old materials, and very roughly put together, but chiefly from 
the ruins. The mosque is an unpretentious building, with a very large 
paved courtyard. Like other eastern sanctuaries, it is open to afford welcome 
shelter to friendless and homeless wanderers, several of whom we found 
had taken refuge under its shadow from the fierce heat of the day. 
So it is also with the synagogues of the Jews in the Orient. He who 
reaches a Jewish town, if he has no friend, may claim a place to rest in 
the sanctuary of his brethren. If he be in penury, the authorities tell 
off a certain number of householders, who shall each give him a meal 
every day, or every second day, until such time as he may be otherwise 
provided for, or move further. 

A little to eastward of the village I sawa number of tents, and beyond 
the tents a scene of bustle and activity, most wnoriental in its character. 
The tents belonged to the engineers who had charge of the construction 
of the tramway from Damascus into the Haurén. In the course of their 
work they had reached Es Sanamein, and the low embankment which 
here was necessary, a troop of native workers, under European super- 


vision, were throwing up in great style. I found the chief in command, 


the mudir, as the Arabs called him, a young Belgian,—a fine, frank, 
hospitable fellow, as much delighted to meet a new face from the west as 
I was to see a representative of civilisation in these wilds. I had hoped 
to reach Khabab that evening, but he would not hear of our going 
further, and with the kindly violence of the Orient he constrained us to 
make our abode with him that night. The clean comfortable tents were 
a great contrast to what we had been used with for some time, so I 
daresay we were not hard to persuade. The rest of the afternoon passed 
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pleasantly, inspecting the works, and more especially a bridge which was _ 
to span the wady south of the town, just below the ancient Roman bridge 
which has outlived so many centuries, and bids fair, though sadly 
dilapidated, to survive many more modern structures. The metals 
were laid as far as Ghubfghib, and a locomotive and a number of _ 
waggons having been at work for some time the people were beginning | 
to realise some of the blessings of railways. Indeed, they had already 
a few accidents to boast of ; and no sham affairs either, for several lives 
had been lost. , 

The line has now been completed as far as Mezeirib, and opened 
only, however, for goods traffic. Still, if it is properly gone about, 
travellers may arrange fora trip into the Haurdn from Damascus, and 
thus see in brief time, and at little expense, what not long ago would 
have oost a considerable amount of both. The line from Haifa will also 
open up a country of very great interest, but as yet very little progress 
has been made with it. , 

~ About sunset the company assembled in the dining tent of the 
engineers for supper, and a thoroughly enjoyable evening was spent, all 
the more so, perhaps, because the proceedings partook somewhat of the 
nature of comedy. The mudir could make nothing of English, German, 
or Arabic, while I was equally at sea in French and Italian. His Arabic _ 
interpreter was therefore requisitioned, and the curious spectacle was seen 
of two Europeans who could make themselves mutually intelligible only — - 
through the medium of what, to western ears, must have seemed the 
barbarous jargon of the Arab. But*men in such circumstances are not 
easily daunted, and the flow of converse was not stayed until far into~ 
the night, when a great stillness had fallen over the camp, the village, 
and the wide desolate stretches around us. 

If the night fell in silence the morning broke in tumult. A Kurdish 
soldier, who had been told off to guard the camp, awoke to find that his 
’akal had disappeared—the fillet of twisted hair which holds the kufiyeh 
or head covering in place. Some had heard a troop of camels passing jn 
the darkness, and opined that the camel drivers had visited the tents, and 
finding the ’ak@l the most convenient thing, had quietly annexed it, while 
the valiant guard, like Saul of old, lay deep in slumber. Pursuit was 
hopeless ; but the Kurdish tongue did ample duty, and if strength of 
epithet is of any avail, the thief’s ears may well have rung. Thus it often 
is with the ships of the desert “that passin the night.” As the Arabs say, 
the camel drivers lift a thing and yadullu mdshy— continue walking ” 
—and in the morning “where are they?” The long swinging step of 
the camel, unresting for many hours, carries them well away from the 
scene of their depredations ere the dawn. 

Looking out we found the face of the earth covered by a dense white 
mist ; it seemed as if the atmosphere were packed full of soft cotton 
wool, Everything was drenched with dew. It was some hours ere the 
sun’s bright shafts were able to penetrate the cloud. A remarkable 
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newly uncovered. He volunteered to accompany me and point it out; but 
in some mysterious way it had disappeared! The people were very 
kindly disposed, and allowed me to wander around and through their houses 
at pleasure. I regret now that I did not copy several inscriptions which 
they said had been taken before, and which I thought, from the prominent 
positions they occupied, could hardly have been missed. But many of 
these stones are often moved about, and where no book of reference is at 
hand it is well always to secure them. 

Only two temples have been traced among the ruins at Es Sanamein. 
It has been suggested that the name may have been derived from the two 


figures cut on a block which lies by the gateway ; but is fale’ sanam, 


“an idol,” ever used for a figure cut on a block? Does it not seem more 
natural to suppose that the two ruined fanes once covered the “ two idols” 
to which the village in these latter days owes its name ? 

The kedish treated us to a display of agility of which we had never 
suspected him capable. ’Abdullah, rubbing his eyes open, was trying to 
arrange our goods and chattels on the back of the hitherto submissive 
animal. But he seemed to have grown utterly weary of those ever- 
lasting boxes, bags, &c., and suddenly the iron shoes on his hind feet 
flashed into the air high above ’Abdullah’s unprotected skull, and the 
whole pile came rumbling over his head in magnificent confusion, For a 
moment he stood, amid the guffaws of the delighted camp followers, with 
ears and tail erect, staring at the result of his abnormal activity. 
Abdullah addressed him in a few sentences, remarkable for their brevity 
and concentrated strength, and the fit left him as quickly as it had come. 
He stood, apparently in deep contrition, until the burden was fairly 
placed and secured, and for the rest of the journey he seemed to have 
gained complete mastery of the evil spirit of insubordination. 

The road to Khabab from Es Sanamein pursues an easterly direction 
as far as Busir. This village stands amid dark reaches of deep fertile 
soil, which run up to the rocky wall of el Leja’. It is fairly cultivated 
after the fashion of the rude husbandry known to the villagers, and 
yields enough to keep them in comparative comfort, in spite of the 
burdens imposed with and without the authority of the Government. 
The medafeh of the Sheikh opening to northward commanded an exten- 
sive view of the plain, which three months before had been clothed with 
the waving gold of the wheat harvest, and over which a few cattle, set 
free from the toils of the threshing floor, now wandered, gathering here 
and there in listless groups to gaze over the dark acres. The Sheikh, 
Mousa Effendi el Fellouh, was a fine specimen of the well-to-do Fellahy. 
“ Effendi” appearing in his title was doubtless due to contact with the 
life of Damascus, and evidently the good Sheikh felt himself under 
obligation “ to live up to it.” His diwdn boasted a table of rough wood 
and a few chairs, besides the ordinary mats. He produced, with no little 
pride, a few coarse plates, on which he served us with melons and grapes. 


When bread and leben were brought, he had actually a couple of iron 
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spoons with which to eat the latter. A very poor-looking Bedawy 


occupied a corner of the diwdn. He had made friends with the Sheikh 
of Busir, and occasionally ventured beyond the rocky barriers that bound 
the territory of his brethren, to partake of the Sheikh’s hospitality, 
where the fare was better than would be found in el Lejé at this season, 
Taking advantage of his momentary absence, Mohammed told me that 
the Arabs of el Leji’ were a very bad lot. Anjas ma yakén, he said, 
which may be freely rendered: “Greater rascals do not exist.” From 
this text he preached continuously, seeking to inspire me with caution, 
until we were safely beyond their borders. It is only right to say that 
all along our route his opinions met with ample corroboration. This 
seemed a simple enough man, and I think, to the best of his ability, he 
gave us the information we asked about routes, &c., in el Leja’. I had 
hoped it might be possible to see something of the central districts of 
el Leja’, especially to the north and north-west of Damet el’Alyah. He 
assured me that to attempt this at present would be utter madness. No 
living thing was to be found there now ; rot even a bird would fly over 


‘it! It was, he said, bass shol—} re ai only a hot, rocky, waterless 


waste.” It is interesting to compare this word a) \g (pl. (S! | gs |—ashwdl) 
with the Hebrew Lasers, shtol, which is translated by the Greek, Hades. 
In the spring of the year the thing might be done, but he thought it 
would be labour wasted. Nothing would be seen but dreary stretches of 
rock, an occasional shepherd, whose flock cropped the scanty and stunted 
herbage, and in the lonelier parts a fox or a jackal. There were no 
villages, and uno ruins; these are to be found only in the ix —luhf, 
that is, along the borders of the district. While we sat at meat the 
Beduwy suddenly started, sprang to his feet, and peered anxiously into 
the distance across the plain to northward. Looking up, I could see only, 
as it were, two moving specks in the direction he indicated. First he 
muttered “horsemen,” and, after a little, ed Dowla —“ the Government.” 
He shouldered his club, drew his ’abba closely around him, slipped out 
on his bare feet, and away through the stubble to southward. Ere the 
horsemen reached the village he must have been well on his way to the 
borders of the great natural fortress of his kinsmen, el Leja’. The Arabs 
of el Leja’ will by no means face a soldier when beyond their own 
borders. The Arab, who is practically an outlaw, would almost certainly 
regret it, were he to trust the tender mercies of the Turkish soldier. 
The latter, it should be said, is equally chary of venturing within the 
rocky frontier of the Arab’s territory. They regard each other as sworn 
foes, and miss no opportunity of showing how sincere their feelings are, 
A soldier who, on a former occasion, accompanied our party as far as 
Zora, could not be tempted, even by money, to go with us towards 
Damet el ‘Alyah. A Christian guide whom we secured on that occasion 
led us by quiet paths to within sight of Dama, then seized with a violent 
trembling, he pointed out the place with his club, pocketed his backsheesh, 
turned aside into the rocky wilderness, and speedily disappeared. For his 
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own comfort it was well, as a troop of Druze horsemen who came out to 
welcome us, would certainly have given him some trouble. 

When the horsemen from the north arrived, they turned out not to be 
representatives of the Dowla after all. It was the old story of the 
money-lender and creditors over again. The money-lender in this case 
was a strapping young Damascene, attired in gorgeous apparel of rustling 
silk. The second horseman was his attendant and guard. Probably the 
“ Effendi” in his title secured for the good Mousa somewhat more respect 
from his creditor than is usual in such circumstances. But all the same, 
the arrival of the money-lender to collect capital or interest, was an 
event which quite obviously afforded no pleasure to any man in the 
village. While the reckonings of some of the smaller creditors were 
being pulled into shape, good Sheikh Mousa took me in charge, and we 
proceeded to explore the village. The one thing of interest we discovered 
was the stone No. 48, with inscription worn and mutilated beyond 
recognition. A few houses are built of dressed stone and lime, but most 
are of the usual type, rough stones and mud, while the passages between 
the walls are covered toa depth of many feet with all manner of rubbish, 
The round of inspection over, we left the villagers and the Shémy making 
the best of a very disagreeable business, and, following the directions of 
the hospitable Mousa, struck out for Khabab. 

The old city of Khabab is somewhat difficult of approach. It stands 
just within the border of el Leja’. Reaching the edge of the plain, we 
pushed on by the winding tracks leading through the splendid basaltic 
ramparts that guard the entrance to the fastnesses of the Arab. As we 
came nearer the city, by the wayside we saw signs of the industry for 
which the place has long been famous. Great circular millstones, skil- 
fully cut from the hard rock, stood in pairs, steadied by means of a 
wooden shaft passed through the apertures in the centres, like huge solid 
cart wheels. One of these stones is as much as the strongest camel is 
ever expected to carry, and you may often see strings of the big ships of 
the desert, each with a dark mass of stone poised carefully on its back, 
swinging away to northward and westward. This is one of the 
industries with which the Arabs find it difficult to interfere, and as it 
means something for the villagers engaged in it, their masters can with a 
better conscience make free with their goods in other directions. The 
quality of the rock in this neighbourhood fits it peculiarly for this 
purpose, and the tradesmen of Khabab are called on to supply the needs 
of a very wide district. 

Approaching the town, the most conspicuous object is the house of 
the bishop, Dér el Matrdn, It stands on a slight eminence towards the 
western quarter, and being whitewashed, is in sharp contrast with the 
sombre-hued hovels around. The sunlight gleaming on its white walls 
renders it a prominent landmark far over the dark, bleak tracts of 

| el Lej@. I saw it again distinctly both from Harran and from Tell 

; “Ammar. Khabab is nominally the headquarters of the Bishop of the 

| ' Haurfn ; but his lordship finds Damascus much more to his liking during 
2B2 
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- the greater part of the year, and the house, although distinguished by 
whitewash, is not kept in very excellent repair. The modern village is 
a good deal scattered, stretching along the bottom of a shallow valley 
and some distance up the opposing slopes. It is built almost entirely of 
ancient materials, and stones with carving and inscriptions that once 
adorned very different structures, are now found plastered with mud over 
oa the doors or in the walls of these wretched huts. Not content with the 
F remains of antiquity around their own doors, several of the ruins in the 
a: interior, now deserted, notably Zubeir, had been laid under contribution, 
and many of the inscribed and sculptured stones which I examined had 
been carried hither by camels. Zubeir, Zubireh, Kerftah, had each 
rs yielded tribute, and No. 51 had been brought from Melihat Haskin, 
a whose bare walls we could see on rather lower ground, not far to the 
ay north. 
a Here we were among Christians. They belong to the Greek Catholic 
communion. Their isolation has delivered them from the bitterness of 
spirit too often generated in contact with other sects. But it is with 
' peculiar pleasure I record the fact that among all Christian communities 
s in Palestine, by whatever name they may be called, I never experienced 
1 ss anything but the greatest kindness. Some of my own best friends in 
a Palestine were in holy orders in the three principal opposing communions, 
be Greek, Greek Catholic, and Latin. The peasants soon discovered that I 
was a masihy— Lore 8 Christian.” This, of course, is the literal 
translation of the Greek xpiriavds. A word in more common use in 
‘Syria is ug lp —Nagrany, literally “A Nazarene” (pl. oF F yea — 


- Nasiara’). But it is to be observed that among the Arabs while Nasrany 
Bee may be and often is a term of reproach, combined with other opprobrious 
ce epithets, masihy is always spoken with respect—“ a gracious word on the 
lips of the Arab.” There was no lack of willing guides to conduct us to 

the house of the Sheikh, where we were received with a warmth of 

hospitable welcome enough to delight the heart of travellers much more 
a fastidious than we. Sheikh Diab el Ghannem was abroad attending to. 
ee village affairs, but he was ably represented by his wife and daughters. 
s.. The house is a great rambling structure built round three sides of a 
| square, apparently designed to afford the maximum of accommodation 
with the minimum of comfort. But houses, save for security of stores, do. 
not mean very much for these children of the open air. The meddfeh is a 
small room at the end of the south-western wing. It is plastered with 
mud—fioor, ceiling, and walls—and is really the most comfortable part of 
the house. It opens on a square platform raised about 18 inches above: 
the street and surrounded by a rough stone wall. Here it is that the 
villagers meet for their evening gossip. Being a man of common faith, 
as a mark of respect and confidence I was ushered into the room chiefly 
occupied by the family, in that part of the square protected by the two. 
wings. The room was filled with the results of the skill and industry of 
the women. Those who came to entertain us brought their work with 
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them. Some were spinning yarn of goats’ hair, and others were busy 


knitting it into cloth. The hurj—z, saddlebags,” so largely used 


by the Arab horseman, they make in great numbers. They also turn out 
the capacious bags in which the grain of the Hauran is transported on 
camel-back to Damascus, and across the country to the sea; the rough- 


hair cloak or ‘aba’—+\xe ; small hair carpets ; the ‘akal—-\\is —or fillet 


of hair with which the Arab fastens his kufiyeh on his head ; as well as 
hair cloth for tents. When the losses of the peasants in the fields have 
been heavier than usual, the earnings of the women during the winter 
months must often make all the difference between starvation and 
comparative comfort. 

Several men from the Damascus district had come with camels, 
bringing loads of beautiful grapes. These it was their purpose to part 
with in exchange for wheat, and when T came across them they were 
doing a very fair business. They were easily persuaded to part with a 


few for money. A wooden half-midd measure— eo —midd, is the 


measure of capacity which, in dealing with grain, takes the place of our 
bushel—was nearly filled with the luscious berries ; a stalwart youth set 
it on his head and bore it triumphantly before me to the Sheikh’s house, 
where they met with an uncommonly warm reception. 

The ignorance of the people has not been much affected by their 
Christian training such as it is. With the best intentions in the world 
they could guide me to only a few inscriptions. Some of those T found 
and copied, many had not recognised as inscriptions at all. No doubt 
there is much in the place to reward the patient searcher who has time to 


spend in the work. A very large SX do PINUCNS —kanisch jadideh, 


“new church”—had been in process of erection for some time in the 
eastern quarter of the town. It was being built of basaltic stones 
without mortar of any kind. The walls, which were over 3 feet thick, 
must have been nearly 20 feet in height all round the square which they 
enclosed. The men of Shweir, in Mount Lebanon, are, of course, the 
builders to whom such work is entrusted. No, 49 was built in over the 
lofty doorway, resting on a broad lintel which projected a few inches, so 
that it could not be read from below. No ladder could be found, but a 
rope was brought and no small excitement was caused when, having 
fastened the rope round me, passing it over the top of the wall the trusty 
Mohammed held the other end, and swinging over the front I reached 
the lintel and made as good a copy of the inscription as circumstances 
permitted, 

As the sun dipped low in the west the men began to gather in from 
their various vocations, and news of the strangers’ presence soon secured 
for us a goodly company in the Sheikh’s quarters. The Sheikh himself 
was a man of something under average stature, with bushy iron-grey hair, 
beard and moustache, and keen grey eyes. He was a man of very quiet 
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deportment, but evidently had secured the esteem of all the rough 
around him. While supper was being prepared some of the younger men — 
went with me to a lofty roof whence we commanded a considerable yi : 

of el Leja’. One of these men I had met in Tiberias, whither he had gone — 7 
to visit his brother, the Greek Catholic priest, who is a native of this + - 


: 
men 
y 


Py 
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place. They use many peculiar forms of speech, e.g., &)! ota | wer 
_ ginn thtashi lak, which they explained to mean eo a eel - 
? CC), Isma’ hatta ihki lak—* Listen that I may speak to you.” Again, 
ae or; ¥, > Jizz, wald taktashi, which they freely rendered. BR Ges | 


hie reed wv? Le, Iskat ma berid isma‘ minak—* Hold your peace, 
I don’t want to hear you.” They pointed out many of the ruins and 
villages within sight, mentioning particularly those where the water 
supply is good and plentiful. I led them on to give me the names of all 
the ruins and villages known to them in el Leja’. We had not made 
much progress when the summons to supper was heard, but that frugal 2 
meal over, we sat down again under the stars, with the light of a 
dilapidated paraffin lamp, and now we had the assistance of the 
assembled company. I fancy we had got pretty well through the list 
; when the Sheikh, who had been growing uneasy for some time, suggested 
that it was a very useless bit of work. It is always well to take a hint of 
this kind from your host, so we at once desisted. Mohammed learned 
that he was afraid of getting into trouble with the powers that be for 
allowing a stranger to collect so much information about the district, and 
of course he could not know what political design might underlie the 
apparently innocent desire for the acquisition of knowledge. 
The conversation turned upon indifferent subjects, and drowsiness _ 
creeping over us we did not think it worth while in the warm night air 
to change our positions, but even where we were we slept comfortably 
till the morning. 
I give the names as the peasants gave them to me. They are 
responsible for the orthography. It may also be an advantage to 
transliterate them. 


Priack Names in Ex Leva’. 


ElKhilidtyeh = Sllal} See = i 
Hamir styl yh gate ¥ ey 
6m Rémién (Good _ - Ve Lo 
f Water) rm uly Pe une wa Sis rea 
Et‘@rah = 5 lei] : 


abe reac 
_ Zabireh = UM j Ed Dawireh _ ys, gl - 
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Nejran = oe 
Rimet el Luhf | dag’, 
Salakhid es ae 
Umm ez Zeitfin =) iy jl al 
Tell Mukdad os- Shade at 
Kasr Jenin (Good _ . e 

Water) at PS - ate ye 
Kasr Zobair 7 Lj pai 
Kasr Habibeh os! Tice faad 


Kasttr el Hormah = Kepas! oy 
Kastir Barghashah = oAé bey) ya 


Bir J afir (Good or , F 

Water) = a oe 
Damet el‘Alyah = paves) rar 
El Jisreh = Fated’ 
Esteimereh = 5 aya 
“Mrasras “= ere 
Deir Nileh = saiye 
Ardhimeh = ie 3) 
Hadur as igs 
Hazim ia! 5 i 
Surat el Kebirah = 3 re ai igo 
Abrak ees oly 
Kom Masik eres i 
El Musmniyeh oie i \\ 
Esh‘arah = 5 lest 
a. = lanl 
. _ roe 
‘Ekrim “4 
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Eib = —Y \ 
El Melthab = . halal 
Mahajjeh = dea 
Tibneh = BANS 
El Mejeidel = Jrraull 
Kiratah = éb\ 5 
El Wabeir = ays 
En Najih = as 
Shakrah = so 
Wakm = ra ,) 
El Khirseh = bus spa 
‘Ahreh (‘Ahry) = sae 
Esmid = dnl 
Birt = — 9? 
Mujidel = (Sulw 
6K 4 
Asem poste 
Jedul = wr 
Jarain = (ay pr) ope 
Lubbein = oe 
Harran = wl 
Umm Satisah = dusle | 
Lubweir = Zn py 
Dajaj = (glee) cs 
Deir Damet el _ rig : 
Barrineh ~ cd) hold n o 
Deir Damet el re 
Judneh ny cls held 20 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1889. 


By James GuaisHer, F.R.S. 
= THE numbers in 
af me barometer in each 
ae __. the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year was 27°673 

inches, in December, In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is 


j ait shown; the minimum for the year was 27:047 inches, in March. The 


column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 


/. range of readings for the year was 0°626 inch. The numbers in the 
3rd column show the range of readings in each month, the smallest, 
0°166, inch, was in August ; and the largest, 0°515 inch, in March. The 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27-489 inches, was in November; and the lowest, 
27°236 inches, in July. The mean pressure for the year was 27°381 
Inches, At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches, 
The highest temperature of the airin each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 100°5 on August Ist; the maximum 
temperature on this day at Sarona was 90°. The first day in the year 
the temperature reached 90° was on April 20th ; in May the temperature 
reached or exceeded 90° on 4 days; in June on 5 days; in July on 
17 days; in August on 17 days; in September on 4 days; and in 
October on 6 days, Therefore the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 54 days during the year. At Sarona the first day in the year the 
temperature reached 90° was on March 4th. The highest in the year 
was 102°, on April 20th, The maximum temperature on this day at 
Jerusalem was 94°°8; and the temperature reached or exceeded 90° at 
Sarona on 31 days during the year. ) 
x The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
<b each month ; the lowest in the year was 28° on December 30th. The 
___ temperature was below 40° in J anuary on 6 nights; in February on 
_ 6 nights; in March on 1 night; in November on 10 nights; and in 
__ December on 17 nights. ‘Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 40 
__—*+nights during the year. The yearly range of temperature was 72°°5, At 
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», the level of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 
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; ; Rain. . 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 
TAKEN AT JERUSALEM IN THE YEAR 1889. 


By JAMeEs GuarsHer, F.R.S. 


THE numbers in column 1 of this table show the highest reading of the 
barometer in each month ; of these the highest appear in the winter, and 
the lowest in the summer months ; the maximum for the year was 27°673 
inches, in December. In column 2 the lowest reading in each month is 
shown; the minimum for the year was 27-047 inches, in March, The 
range of readings for the year was 0°626 inch. The numbers in the 
3rd column show the range of readings in each month, the smallest, 
0°166,inch, was in August ; and the largest, 0°515 inch, in March. The 
numbers in the 4th column show the mean monthly pressure of the atmos- 
phere, the highest, 27489 inches, was in November; and the lowest, 
27°236 inches, in July. The mean pressure for the year was 27°381 
inches. At Sarona the mean pressure for the year was 29°834 inches. 

The highest temperature of the air in each month is shown in column 5. 
The highest in the year was 100°5 on August Ist; the maximum 
temperature on this day at Sarona was 90°. The first day in the year 
the temperature reached 90° was on April 20th ; in May the temperature 
reached or exceeded 90° on 4 days; in June on 5 days; in July on 
17 days; in August on 17 days; in September on 4 days; and in 
October on 6 days. Therefore the temperature reached or exceeded 90° 
on 54 days during the year. At Sarona the first day in the year the 
temperature reached 90° was on March 4th, The highest in the year 
was 102°, on April 20th, The maximum temperature on this day at 
Jerusalem was 94°°8; and the temperature reached or exceeded 90° at 
Sarona on 31 days during the year. 

The numbers in column 6 show the lowest temperature of the air in 
each month ; the lowest in the year was 28° on December 30th. The 
temperature was below 40° in January on 6 nights; in February on 
6 nights; in March on 1 night; in November on 10 nights ; and in 
December on 17 nights. Therefore the temperature was below 40° on 40 
nights during the year. The yearly rangé of temperature was 72°75. At 
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(To face p. 368) 
MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL TABLE 


: Deluced from observations taken at Jerusalem, by JosepH GaMEL, in a garden within the city, about 2,500 feet above the level of the Mediterranean Sea, open on all sides. 


Latitude, 31° 46’ 40" N., Longitude, 35° 13' 30” E. 


Pressure of atmosphere in month— Temperature of the air in month. 
Corrected to 32° Fahrenheit. Mean 


sum, | sum. | sum. | sum. sum. | sum. 
7 58 59 | 129 3°4 41 | 13°56 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Sarona the temperature was below 40° on only three nights in the year ; 
the lowest in the year was 38° on December 30th. The yearly range of 
temperature at Sarona was 64”. 

The range of temperature of each month is shown in column 7, and 
these numbers vary from 23°'5 in January to 52°8 in April. At Sarona 
the range of temperature varied from 23° in August to 58° in April. 


The mean of all the highest by day, of the lowest by night, and of the 


average daily ranges of temperature, are shown in columns 8, 9, and 10 

y. Of the highday temperature the lowest, 51°5, was in January, 
and the highest, 90°, in August. At Sarona, of the high day temperature 
the lowest, 64°-2, was in January, and the highest, 88°*4, in July. 

Of the low night temperature, the coldest, 39°2, is in December, and 
the warmest, 66°°7,in July. At Sarona, of the low night temperature, the 
coldest, 47°°8, was in February, and the warmest, 70°, in August. 

The average daily range of temperature is shown in column 10; the 
smallest, 10°°5, is in January, and the greatest, 25°, in August. At 
Sarona, of the average daily range the smallest, 15°°2, was in January, 
and the greatest, 23°°8, in October, 

In column 11 the mean temperature of the air is shown, as found from 
observations of the maximum and minimum thermometers only. The 
month of the lowest temperature was January, 462, and that of the 
highest, July, 78°°%. The mean temperature for the year was 63°°2. At 
Sarona, of the mean temperature, the month of the lowest was January, 
56°5, and that of the highest, August, 79°°3, The mean temperature 
of the air for the year at Sarona was 68°*4. 

The numbers in columns 12 and 13 are the monthly means of a dry 
and wet-bulb thermometer taken daily at 9 a.m. In column 14 the 

monthly temperature of the dew point is shown, or that temperature 
‘at which dew would have been deposited. The elastic force of vapour 
is shown in column 15. In column 16 the water present in a cubic 
foot of air is shown; in January, February, and December it was as 
small as 31 grains, and as large as 6°8 grains in August. In column 17 
the additional weight required for saturation is shown. The numbers in 
column 18 show the degree of humidity, saturation being considered 100 ; 
the month with the smallest number, indicating the driest month, is May, 
53, and the largest, 82, indicating the wettest month, is January. The 
weight of a cubic foot of air under its mean pressure, temperature, and 
humidity at 9 a.m. is shown in column 19. 

The most prevalent winds in January were N.W. and S.W., and the 
least prevalent was N. In February the most prevalent were S.W. 
and N.W., and the least were N., N.E., and 8S. In March the most 
prevalent were N.W. and S.W., and the least was N. In April the most 

ent were N.W. and W., and the least was E. In May the most 
prevalent winds were W. and N.W., and the least was S. In June the 


most prevalent was N.W., and the least were E. and 8. In July the 


most prevalent were N.W. and W., and.the least prevalent were N.E., 
E.,S.E.,and S. In August the most prevalent were N.W,, 8.W., and 
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-W., and the least were E. and S. In September the most prevalent 
was N.W.,and the least were E., S.E., and S. In October the most 
prevalent winds were N.W. and N.E., and the least were S.E., S., and 
W. In November the most prevalent were N.W. and N.E,, and the 
least were N., S.E., and S.; and in December the most prevalent winds 
were N.W. and 8.W., and the least was N. The most prevalent wind for 
the year was N.W., which occurred on 129 times during the year, of 
these 17 were in September, 15 in June, and 13 in July ; and the least 
prevalent wind for the year was S., which occurred on only 7 times during 
the year. At Sarona the most prevalent wind for the year was 8.W., 
which occurred on 90 days in the year; and the least prevalent wind 
was N.E., which occurred on only 10 days in the year. 

The numbers in column 28 show the mean amount of cloud at 9 a.m. 
The month with the smallest amount is July, 02, and the month with 
the largest is January, 5°9. Of the cumulus, or fine weather cloud, there 
were 7 instances ; of the nimbus, or rain cloud, there were 26 instances, 
of which 9 were in January, 6 in December, and 5 in March, and only 
1 from April to September ; of the cirrus, there were 15 instances ; of 
the cirro cumulus, 81 instances; of the cirro stratus, 11 instances ; of 
the cumulus stratus, 65 instances ; of the stratus, 2 instances ; and there 
were 158 instances of cloudless skies, of which 27 were in August, 26 in 
July, and 18 in both June and September. At Sarona there were 
92 instances of cloudless skies, of which 15 were in October, 14 in 
November, and 13 in July. 

The largest fall of rain for the month in the year was 6°13 inches in 
January, of which 1°31 inch fell on the 26th. The next largest fall 
for the month was 3°21 inches in March, of which 1°75 inch fell on the 
19th. No rain fell from April 22nd to September 22nd, making a period 
of 152 consecutive days without rain, The fall of rain for the year was. 
13°56 inches, which fell on 41 days, At Sarona the largest fall of rain 
for the month in the year was 5°85 inches in January. No rain fell at. 
Sarona from May 25th to September 21st, making a period of 118. 
consecutive days without rain, The fall of rain for the year at Sarona. 
was 13°50 inches, which fell on 50 days. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN MOAB. 
By F. J. Briss, Ph.D. With Notes by A. S. Murray, LL.D. 
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1. INSCRIPTIONS ON A STONE BUILT INTO A Hovsr AT KERAK. 


Xiro 8€ yh als ojpa Oleod Oepdrovros bYiorov. 
Ilev]rixovr’ éréwlv"| pép’, érédeace Biov. 
Fragmentary inscription in Elegiac verse, in memory of one who had 
died at 50 years of age, having been a servant of God, the Most High. 
In tro the @ is here long, contrary to usage, but the reading is quite 


distinct ; so also in tpicrov the first syllable is naturally long, instead 
of short as the verse requires. The restoration which I offer in brackets 
and in the first line must be taken as conjectural. On the right hand 
side of the stone is another Greek inscription which I cannot read from 


the impression. 
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FLAVIVMIVE! 
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2. INSCRIPTION ON MinEstone NoRTH OF WApy WALEH. 


Apparently part cf a milestone erected by Flavius Julianus, Imperial 
legatus pro praetore on behalf of an Emperor in his second Consulship. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED IN MOAB. 
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T have not been able to trace elsewhere the peculiar form of the 
letter 6 (= L) used here. As the other letters do not indicate a late — y 
period we may perhaps take this as a local form. The name Flavius 
Julianus occurs among high Roman officials in many periods, including __ 


that of the Apostate himself, 
RAS 
9M <e DW 
AVE CO 


3. INSCRIPTION FROM DHIBAN. 


Tombstone of a child, 5 years of age. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the General Committee was held at the Office of 
the Fund, 24, Hanover Square, on Tuesday, July 16th, 1895. 

James GLAISHER, Esq., F.R.S., occupied the chair. 

Amongst those present. were Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B. ; Professor E. Hull, F.R.S.; Rev. Canon Dalton, C.M.S.; Dr. 
Ginsburg, J.P., and John Pollard, Esq. Letters or telegrams regretting 
their absence were received from Lord Amherst of Hackney, Viscount 
Sidmouth, Admiral Sir Erasmus Ommanney, Sir Walter Besant, Lieut.- 
Colonel Watson, R.E., F. D. Mocatta, Esq., Rev. H. G. Tomkins, and 


others. 
The following Report of the Executive Committee was read :— 


GENTLEMEN, 

In resigning the office to which they were appointed at the last 
Annual Meeting of the Fund, your Executive Committee have the honour 
to render the following Report :— 


They have held twenty-one meetings for the transaction of business, 
and there have been three meetings of Sub-Committees. 

The excavations at Jerusalem were last year continued without inter- 
ruption until the winter season, when they had to be suspended for a 
time. In April of the present year they were resumed, and have since 
been carried on by Dr. Bliss and his assistants with much skill and 
energy. 

As the heavy labour and responsibility were a great strain upon 
Dr. Bliss’s strength, the Executive Committee, after careful consideration, 
resolved to send out from England a gentleman fully qualified to make 
plans and drawings and to assist in the excavations. Mr. Archibald 
Campbell Dickie, A.R.L.B.A., was accordingly appointed. He arrived 
at Jerusalem towards the end of March, and has already done excellent 
service. 

The excavations have been mainly confined to the tracing of the line 
of an ancient wall south of the present city wall ; but Dr. Bliss has also, 
at the request of his Excellency Hamdy Bey, Director of the Archzeo- 
logical Museum at Constantinople, made some interesting excavations of 
a ruined and buried church on the Mount of Olives. 

In the course of the year 1894 the remains of an ancient tower close 
ty the south-eastern side of the Protestant burial ground were exposed, 
and a number of other towers discovered in the line of the wall, whilst 
the wall itself was traced as far as the north-western boundary of the 
Jewish cemetery. A gateway also was discovered in this wall, about 
150 feet south-east of the first-named tower, with a paved road leading 
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4 up from it in a north-easterly direction. On one of the slabs covering a 
a drain under this road a large Jerusalem cross was carved, showing, 
a Dr. Bliss remarks, that the drain had been used and repaired in the times 
‘a of the Crusaders. 
| On re-commencing work in the spring of the present year, Dr. Bliss 
sought for and found the wall again on the south-eastern side of the 
ag Jewish cemetery, and following it down towards the valley discovered, 
a). just at its turn towards the north, another most interesting gateway, a 


Ss full account of which is published in the Quarterly Statement for J uly. 
: With reference to this gateway Major-General Sir Charles Wilson has 
a favoured us with the following valuable note :— 

+ “Tt is too early to write with any degree of certainty on the age of 
mo | the interesting wall and gateway which have been discovered by Dr. Bliss. 
is That wall certainly enclosed Siloam, and the following statements seem 


to throw light on the subject. Josephus distinctly says (“ Wars,” V, 9, 
§ 4) that Siloam was outside the walls. Antoninus (570 «.p.) writes: 
«The fountain of Siloam is at the present day within the walls of the 
rr city, because the Empress Eudocia herself added these walls to the city.’ 
- We have thus two definite statements—one, by a contemporary writer, 
that Siloam was outside the walls at the time of the great siege ; the 
other, by a Western pilgrim, that the fountain was brought within the 
walls by Eudocia, who was at Jerusalem between 438-454. Eudocia’s 


tal object was probably to protect the church of Siloam which, if not built 
ee by the Empress, could only have been recently erected. Theodosius 
bs (530 a.p.) mentions that the pool of Siloam was within the walls in his 
Ss day; and the restoration of the walls by Eudocia is alluded to by 
a Evagrius in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History’ (i, 22). 

Be: “The wall and gateway discovered by Dr. Bliss are exactly in the 


position in which we should expect to find the wall and gateway 
of Eudocia, and the character of the masonry seems to indicate that 
both have been largely built with stones from older buildings. Other 
_ details equally point to a date not earlier than the fifth century. The 


a spade has, however, so often proved historical notices to be wrong that 
swe must wait for the result of the further excavations which Dr. Bliss 
a has been instructed to make before theorising. Those excavations will, 

_ it is believed, settle the question whether the wall described by J osephus 
followed the line of that discovered by Dr. Bliss, or, as I think, kept to 


a higher level and crossed the Tyropceon Valley above the Pool of 
2 Siloam. In any case, the discoveries are of deep interest, and we must 
: all hope that Dr. Bliss will soon be restored to health, and be able to 
continue the great work upon which he is engaged.” 

In the month of March, Dr. Bliss made, by permission of the Com- 
mittee, a journey to the land of Moab. He was furnished with a 
recommendatory letter from H.E. Hamdy Bey, and met with a very 
friendly reception from the Governor of Kerak, who afforded him every 
opportunity of exploring the neighbourhood, measuring and making 
plans of buildings, taking photographs, and copying inscriptions. The 
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result of this important visit has been the confirmation of many obser- 
vations made by Canon Tristram and other explorers, and the discovery 
of the ruins of a Roman fort and a Roman town not previously known ; 
of no less than four Christian churches at Madeba, and of other remains 
of much interest. A large packet of squeezes of the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions from Madeba have been received, some of which have been 
published in the Quarterly Statement, and others have not yet been 
examined. 

Unfortunately, soon after his return to Jerusalem Dr. Bliss was taken 
ill, and had to seek change and rest at his home in Beirut. The latest 
account, dated July 2nd, says that he hopes to be sufficiently recovered 
to return in a couple of weeks to his work at Jerusalem ; meanwhile the 
excavations are being superintended by Mr. Dickie. 

A beautiful mosaic pavement with an Armenian inscription has been 
discovered north of the city of Jerusalem ; accounts of it by Herr von 
Schick and Dr. Bliss were published in the Quarterly Statement, October, 
1894, together with photographs. Dr. A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum, has supplied a valuable note upon it, with a translation of the 
inscription by the Rev. 8. Baronian, of Manchester (Quarterly Statement, 
January, 1895). 

Baurath von Schick has continued, with his well-known perseverance, 
to note discoveries in and around the Holy City, and has forwarded 
many valuable reports respecting them. The discovery of a stair and 
postern in the old northern wall of Jerusalem, between Damascus Gate 
and the north-west corner of the city, is especially interesting. 

He is still following closely the work going on at the Muristan, 
carefully noting the rock levels as opportunity occurs, with the view of 
throwing light upon the difficult enquiry as to the authenticity of the 

site of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The wind having blown down the iron-bound door of Neby Datid, 
which for some years had remained open against the wall, there was 
disclosed in the wall behind it an inscription which seems not to have 
been before noticed. It is in Latin, and, according to Dr. Bliss’s report, 
is a votive tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare and greatness of 
the Emperor Trajan and the Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, 
which takes us back to the interval between the destruction by Titus 
and the founding of (Elia Capitolina. It was partly covered with plaster, 
and may have been entirely covered when the door was last opened and 
shut, which may account for its being unnoticed. It is built into the 
modern wall about 15 feet above the ground. Roman inscriptions are 
very rare in Jerusalem, and this discovery is therefore of exceptional 
interest. 

Thus the period which has elapsed since our last Annual Meeting has 
been remarkably fruitful in discoveries and observations of importance, 
affording proof, if any were needed, of the continued usefulness of the 
Fund, and of the desirability of prosecuting its further labours with 
energy and zeal. 


; and scholars for valuable contributions to the Quarterly Statements. 
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A course of lectures on the objects and work of the Fund was again 
delivered in Jerusalem during the tourist season, and the Committee 
desire to record their most grateful thanks to the several gentlemen 
who assisted in these lectures, 

The publications of the year have been :— 
“Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land.” 
New edition of “Tent Work in Palestine.” 
39 ¥ “The Bible and Modern Discoveries.” 
4 a “ Names and Places.” 


As in former years, the Fund has been indebted to many explorers 


Conspicuous among these are a narrative of a journey in the Hauran, 
by the Rey. W. Ewing, and copies of a large number of inscriptions 
collected by him there, which have been edited by A. G. Wright, Esq., 
and A. Souter, Esq. 

Amongst the other papers are :— 

By Herr Baurath von Schick— 
“The beautiful Mosaic Pavement north of Jerusalem”; ‘‘ The Stair and 

Postern in the Old Wall of Jerusalem”; “ Recent Discoveries on the 
Mount of Olives”; “Bethzur”; “The Muristan”; “ Excavations - 
inside the New (North) Gate of Jerusalem” ; “ Reckoning of Time 
among the Armenians ;” “The Church at Deir ez Zeituny,” &e. 

By the Rev. Canon Dalton an opportune and useful paper on the 

_ © First Wall of Ancient Jerusalem.” 


By P. J. Baldensperger, Esq.— 
“The Birth of Abu Zaid”; “ Beit Dejan.” 
By Lieut.-Colonel C. M. Watson, C.M.G., R.E.— 
“The Stoppage of the River Jordan in a.p. 1267,” from data supplied 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau. 
By A. G. Wright, Esq.— 
“ Syria and Arabia.” 
By Ebenezer Davis, Esq.— 
“The Siloam and later Palestinian Inscriptions” ; ‘‘On the Hematite 
Weight from Samaria.” 
By Marcus N. Adler, Esq.-— 
_ Jewish Pilgrims in Palestine.” 
1S By William Simpson, Esq.— 
~ ©On the Swastica.” 
By Professor Theodore F, Wright, Ph. D.— 


5s “ Note on the Swastica”; “ The a ulian Inscription in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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By Samuel Bergheim, Esq.— 
« The Identification of the City of David—-Zion aud Millo.” 


By Rev. W. F. Birch— 
Ancient Jerusalem”; “The Sepulchres of David on Ophel” ; “The 
City of David.” 


By Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D.— 
“On Aphek in Sharon.” 

By Major Conder, D.C.L., R.E.— 
Various Notes. 


By Professor Sayce, the late Professor Robertson W. Smith, Dr. 

Chaplin, and otbers— 

Notes and Correspondence respecting the Hematite Weight from 
Samaria. 


| To the Chairman of the Fund also, James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., the 
Statement has been indebted for a continuation of his reports on the 
Meteorological Observations taken in Palestine under the auspices of the 
Fund. 

The Committee desire to express their most sincere thanks to the 
Honorary Local Secretaries for their personal exertions, and to all 
friends and subscribers for their continued support in carrying out the 

me of the Fund. 

Since the last annual meeting 263 new annual subscribers have been 
added, The number who have been removed by death and other causes is 
115, leaving an increase of 148. 

Your Committee have to record with regret the deaths of the follow- 
ing members of the General Committee :— 


Professor J. G. Greenwood, 

Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P. 

Very Rev. Robert Payne Smith, D.D,, Dean of Canterbury. 
Sir Cyril Graham, Bart., C.M.G. 

Professor Reginald Poole, LL.D. 


Your Committee have the honour of proposing that the following 
gentlemen be elected members of the General Committee :— 


Rev. Charles Wright Barclay, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Esq., publisher. 
H. S. Noblett, Esq., Cork. 
— PB. Mackinnon, Esq., Rosemount, Campbelltown. 
Colonel Farquharson, C.B., R.E., Director General, Ordnance Survey. 


The following is the Balance Sheet showing the total receipts and 
expenditure during the year 1894, and the Treasurer’s Statement, which 
were published in the April Quarterly Statement :-— 
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rrbASURER’S STATEMENT. 


The Subscriptions and Donations to the work of the Fund during the year 
1894 amounted to £1,778 16s. Od., an increase of £204 2s. Od. over the amount 
received in 1893. 

From Lectures there is an increase of £110. The sale of books, maps, and 
the various publications brought in £731 8s. 9d., as against £832 16s, 3d. 
expended on their production, to which should be added the postage. The 
amount spent on Exploration is £1,050. 

The Quarterly Statement, which is issued free to annual subscribers of 
10s. 6d. and upwards, cost for printing and illustrations over £450. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 


cA ie £ a, a, 
Balance in Bank. . .. 877 6 38 | Printing, Lithographing, 
Stock of Publications on and Current Expenses 567 13 6 
hand, Surveying In- Exploration. 
struments, Show Cases, 


Furniture. 

In addition there is the 
yaluable library and | 
the unique collection of | 
antiques, models, &c. 


The Cuairman said :—I cannot but express the satisfaction I feel at 
the resuits of our working last year. Much tact and judgment have been 
exercised by Dr. Bliss and others engaged in the work in Palestine. We 
are glad to know that they are working well with the owners of the 
property in which excavations are being made, and that there is no 
difficulty -in this respect at the present time. You have heard the 
reraarks in the Report by Sir Charles Wilson in reference to the gateway 
last discovered. They were most carefully considered, and I agree with 
him that we must wait until further researches are made. There have 
been times in the year in which we have had anxiety about money 
matters. It is impossible to carry on the work in Jerusalem for less than 
£1,200 a year, but your Executive will not allow the work to stop, though 
they may at times be short of money. I think that if the admirable 
work which this Fund is doing in Jerusalem were more generally known, 
we should not be troubled as we sometimes are by financial perplexities. 
The closing remark of the Report is, that we have more subscribers than 
Jast year. Well, that is a step in the right direction. I feel that if the 
public had but the slightest conception of the work we are doing, we 
should have no anxiety at all. I will now ask if any gentleman has any 
remark to make upon the Report, and if there is no remark, I will move 
that it be received, adopted, and entered upon our Minutes. 

Mr. Joun Potrarv.—I have pleasure in seconding it. 
The resolution was carried. 
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The Cuarrman.—There is a gentleman here—Dr. Masterman—who 
has seen our works going on at Jerusalem, and perhaps he will favour us 
4 with a few remarks and tell us something of what he has seen, if it be 
i agreeable to him so to do. 
a Dr. Masterman.—lI had no idea you were going to call upon me to 
say anything, and I have not had the opportunity yet of reading the 
Report upon the work in the July number of the Quarterly Statement, 
° so that Iam not in a very good position to say much about it, except 
fe that I have watched with very great interest ail that Dr. Bliss has done. 
es I think I have seen all that he has seen of the wall and of the gateways. 
There is one thing of special interest connected with the gates, namely, 
that they show evidence of belonging to two or three periods—certainly 
e to two periods—so that they must have been used for a very considerable 
a length of time. The sills at the entrance to the lower recently-discovered 
er gateway, and the sockets for the gates exist in three layers, and the 
a. upper layer is wider and evidently more finished than the lower 
a one. These gateways were apparently only for foot-passengers, and 
were not very wide. Dr. Bliss discovered a cross on the stone pavement 
going from the upper gateway in a north-easterly direction. It is rather 
Be unfortunate that that stone with the cross on it was left and has been 
covered up, so that only those who were actually engaged with Dr. Bliss 
at the time had an opportunity of seeing it. I have seen the other 
things mentioned in the Annual Report. That mosaic pavement was 


Be certainly one of great beauty. I think there was a photograph of it in 
ra the Quarterly Staiement, and the colouring, which could not be shown in 
‘a the photograph, was very beautiful indeed. I may say, in conclusion, 

F that we who live in Jerusalem feel a continual debt of gratitude to the 
= Palestine Exploration Fund, because, whatever it may mean to the people 


in England, it means a great deal tous to have the benefit of the accunu- 
lated knowledge of explorers who have gone before, and to have the 
opportunity of watching from time to time the new discoveries which are 
made; and I am sure that, when going about the country here, I feel 
astonished how difficult it is to raise the enthusiasm of some people for a 
Fund which to all students of the Bible should be of the greatest 
importance. (Applause.) 

. Mr. Crace.—What is the difference in the levels of the two sills of 
the gate ? 

Dr. Mastermay.—I am only speaking from memory, but I think it 
is about a foot. Dr. Bliss thought he had three levels, but I did not 
mention the lowest one, because I had no opportunity of seeing the actual 
sockets, The other two sockets were quite evident. I think I may say 
that in the upper gateway one might be sure of three, but in the lower 
gateway, at the time I left, there were only two which were quite clear, 
Canon Dattoy.—There was no metal work found in the socket. 

Dr, Masterman.—No, only the rounded mark left by something 
having moved about. 
Mr. Cracr.—It is ascertained that with the ordinary life of most 
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cities, the soil level of a thoroughfare is raised about a foot in a century, 
and therefore the existence of two gateways with the soil of one a foot 
above the level of the soil of another, would rather imply that the gates 
had been used for something like a century. 

Professor Huux.—I should like to ask the Chairman whether there is 
still a demand for the raised map, and whether many copies have been 
sold during the past year? I daresay Mr. Armstrong will be able to 


tell us. 
Mr. Armstrone.—There is still a steady demand for it. Three copies 


_ were ordered last week. 


Professor Hui..—That is very satisfactory. Have any been sent to 


foreign countries ? 
Mr. Armstrrone.—Yes, they have been sent to Russia, the Nether- 


ands, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, various parts of America, 


~~ 


gland, Ireland, Scotland, &e. 
Professor Hutu.—It seems to have quite a world-wide reputation. 


The CuarrmMan.—Well, I think we cannot but tender our thanks to 
those who have been faithful to us, and in the first place we have our 
Honorary Secretary, Sir Walter Besant. I do not know whether it is 
fortunate or not, that he has undertaken the herculean task of the 
History of London, but [ only hope that he will have health and strength 
to go through with it. I have just had a telegram from him explaining 
his absence. He generally writes to me if he cannot come, To-day he 
has some American friends to meet, and so he telegraphed that he 
would be probably late, but would be here if possible. I can assure 


you that I am always glad to see him near me at every meeting, for 


his” experience is so great. As for Mr. Armstrong—the Assistant- 
Secretary—well, every trust placed in him is carried out to the best of 
his ability, and I cannot help saying that sometimes I have wished our 
funds were more, so that I could propose some increase in his remunera- 
tion. But at the present moment we can scarcely do that, though I 
look forward to the time coming when it can be done. (Applause.) Of 
the Editor of ow Statement I need not say one word, the Statement 

ks for itself. The admirable manner in which it is conducted is 
shown by the interest taken in it. To him we are very greatly indebted. 
(Hear, hear.) Then there is our Treasurer. Once he was away, and I 
had to go through his work, and I know what he does. It was the work 
of a trained accountant. Once upon a time I could do it very well 
myself, but I am getting so old now that I would rather that others do it. 
To ali these gentlemen I would ask you to give a warm vote of thanks 
for their services, and I would ask those who agree with me to hold up 
their hands. (This was carried.) Then we come to Dr. Bliss and 
Mr. Schick. Mr. Schick is not a young man in years, but he is young 
in thought, and no one would suppose that he, who sends us such interest- 
ing papers, is more than seventy years of age. They are full of a spirit 
which would make one think he was youthful, and we thank him very 
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much. fam sure you will also agree with me in thanking Dr. Bliss for 
the excellent work he has done. (Hear, hear.) And to Mr. Dickie, 
Ri also, we must be grateful. He has not been long there, but he has 
aE already sent us some admirable drawings. One thing in the reports 
pleases me much. It is the statement that if they happen on an interest- 
ing stone, they do not move it, or if compelled to remove it, they take 
‘ drawings of the stone before they do so. Mr. Dickie’s pencil speaks so 
. admirably that we can see such things ourselves, and I am sure we must 
all feel grateful to him for his sketches. (Hear, hear.) Then another 
to whom we are indebted is Hamdy Bey, the Superintendent of the 
Museum at Constantinople, who aids and assists us considerably. As 
& was mentioned in the Report, he gave letters to Dr. Bliss, which smoothed 
ae his way as he went to Moab. We are also indebted, I should like to say, 
_ to his Excellency Ibrahim Pasha, the Governor of Jerusaiem. It is a 
fortunate thing that these gentlemen enter kindly into our desires, and 


ra sympathise with us in our pursuits, and do not check us in them. I 
. am sure you will all feel grateful to them for the good feeling they 
3 have evinced towards us, as well as for the active assistance they have 
given. (Hear, hear.) Now, gentlemen, I may say the Committee have 
pleasure in proposing that the following gentlemen be members of the 
General Committee. (The names read.) This was seconded and carried. 
ay: 


The Cuairman.—Then there now remains the election of the Executive 
= Committee, and that I cannot propose. 

ae Mr. PotiaArp.—I have pleasure in proposing the re-election of the 
Executive Committee. I am only a member of the General Committee, 
and therefore I am able to move this. The Report has been most 
interesting, and I think the work done during the year has been most 

satisfactory. =» 

cb. & This was seconded and carried. 


The CuairMan.—Well, gentlemen, that concludes our business, and I 
oh can only urge everyone to assist us as far as possible, for we are entering 
= upon a phase of deep interest. I believe that interesting as the work has 
oe been already, if it should be continued, and it should be my good fortune 
____ to sit in this chair next year, I shall have to announce something which 
will delight everyone of us. (Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Ginspure.—I think before we separate, gentlemen, we ought to 
give our most hearty thanks to our Chairman, who so constantly attends, 
and who indeed, though he is probably the senior of all of us, never fails 
to inspire us with earnestness and zeal for the work. 

Mr. Pottarp.—If have the greatest pleasure in seconding that. 

Professor Huti.—I am sure we are all delighted to see Mr. Glaisher 
in such admirable health, so vigorous in all his connection with this 
Society, whose meetings he has attended for so many years. We are all 
delighted to see him in his place as our Chairman. (Applause.) 

The resolution was heartily carried. 
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I MAN.—Gentlemen, I thank you sincerely. Your kind 
rage me very much. I am only too glad to do anything I 


1g. (Applause.) For I hold this as a principle, that the 
» does his duty can scarcely miss a meeting. I thank you 
eed for the kind vote you have given to me. 


‘ - 


»ceedings were then concluded. 


. 
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aMiddleton, Rev. F. M. +» 010 6 | a@Philip, George, Esq. .. 1 a 


4 


i 


+ E.R. S., Esq. w! 
ikerd, John, Esq., M.D... 
sy, RB. J., Esq. -- ee 


, Robert, Esq. . a 

w. R. G. Wardlaw, Esq. 

en, Rev. Dr. 

h, G. B., Esq. (1899) 
Rev. C.C. .- 

ein, E. G., Esq. vs 

: * ie ai.» Esq. -- a4 


Rev. S. . 
Prof. (1893 and 189 1) 


Satie, Req. .. 
, William, Esq. caso4 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
oO 
1 
0 
0 


2 


1 
O 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
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ad 


s. 
10 
10 
10 
1 
10 
16 
1 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
1 
10 
10 
2 
1 
10 
10 
10 
2 
1 
10 
2 
10 
10 
10 
0 
10 
10 
10 
10 
5 
10 
0 
0 
10 
10 
10 
1 


10 
1 
10 
1 


10 


_ 
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AROOCOCOCOR2SD OCOHMROSCASH COac 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


aSheills, Robert, Esq. .. oe 
aShelford, Miss , ae 
aShone, Miss M. A. 
aSinclair, Alexander, Esq. .. 
aSindall, Alfred, Esq. (1893 a 
1894) .. 
aSkene, Rev. Herbert H. 
aSlade, W., Esq. é 
aSmart, Francis G.., Esq. 
aSmiles, Henry, Esq. . 
Smiles, Henry, Esq. (Don.) 
Smith, Basil Woodd, Esq. 
( Don. ) 
aSmith, Prof. a. Adam (1892, 
1893, and 1894) 
aSmith, Rev. R. C. 
aSomervell, R., Esq. 
aSoper, J ohn, Esq. 4 
aSouth Shields Public Librar y 
aSparrow, Arthur, Esq. 
aStables, Rev. W. H. (1895) -. 
aStanning, Rey. J. H.. . 
aStechert, Mr. .. ws ee 
aSteele, a a os 
aStenning, Rev. George C. 
(1894 and 1895) 0% 
aStern, Mrs... 
aStevens, F. J., Esq. 
aStevenson, W. E., Esq. 
aStewart, Rey. J. A. : 
aStirling, Captain C. an 
aStirrup, Mark, Esq. -- ee 
aStock, Eugene, Esq. . 
aStoddart, H., Esq. (1895) 
aStokes, Rev. HH. P. 
aStone, John, Esq. .- 
Storey, Sir Thomas (Don. ). 
aStreet, W., Esq. . 
aStrutt, W., Esq. oe 
aSubzberger, Mayer .- 
aSurr, Watson, Esq. 
and 1894) .. 
aSutton, Alfred, Esq., ee ae 
aSutherland, Rev. A. sane 
aSwayne, Rev. Canon. ° 
aSykes, Rev. Henry 
aSymonds, Rev. W. -- 
aTanner, Rev. Charles 
aTatlow, KE. H., Esq. - 
aTaylor, Alexandra, Esq. 
aTaylor, J. W., Esq. - 
aTaylor, Rev. J. W. Ww. 
aTaylor, Miss 8. (1894 and 
DS a ae 
aTindall, “Mrs. .. bs 
aTipping, a Esq. oe 
aTomlinson, Mis Fe 
aTrench, J. powsbiad, Esq. . 


(1893 


£ 
0 
1 
0 
a. 
2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


aTrigg, H. W., Esq. 
aTrotter, Rey. Canon.. 
aTroutman, Miss M... 
aTruell, Mrs. R. ; 
aTrumbull, Rey. H. Cc. 
aTuckett, F. F., Esq. (1805) .. es 
aTuckwell, Rev. J... 
aTurbervill, Col. J. P. 
aTurbervill, Mrs. P. 
aTurnbull, R. J., Esq... 
aTurner, W., Esq. «. 
aTwelves, i. T., Esq., 0.C. 
aTyndall, Ww. H., Esq. 
aUnderhill, Dr. E. B.. 
aVanner, W., Esq., F. RMS 
aVaughan, Mrs. ‘ 
aVaughan Library 
aVenables, Rev. H. A. 
«Vincent, "Rev. John H. (1894 
and 1895) 
@Vincent, Rey. J. H. 
aWaddington, B.S, Hisq (ase 
and 1894) _ .- : 
aWade, J. E., Esq. 
aWakefield, ra Esq. - 
aWallace, Edwin §. , Esq. (1895) 
aWard, Lieut.-Col. E. . 
aWarren, Sir Charles (asso to 
1898) .. ae a 
aWashington, Rev. M. a3 
@Waterhouse, T. W., Esq. .«- 
aW ates, Joseph, Esq. +. sn "a 
@Watson, D. M., Esq. . “ 
aWatson, G. , Esq. * ole 
aWatt, A. P., Haq... « 
aWatt, Rey. J. B. A. ee 


se 


_ 


— 
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— 
f—) 
COGSsasooo eaeoco To ABRDOSAGTCAGRBSSSAOAAIIOAS-: 


a 
| 


aWalters, Rev. J. rhs we 
M.A 


aWelch, ‘Rey. Adam C. de 
aWeld, Miss A. J. * 
aWestern, E. Y., Esq... ve 
aWeston - Bey, Arnold R. 
Miralai ee se wd 
aWestwood, A., Esq. .. ae 
aWheeler, R. G., Esq. ot 
aWhite, Rev. Ed. 
aWhitfield, Rey. F. W. a. (1803 
and 1894) on 
aWhitfield, M. W., Esq. ‘a 
aWigan, Mrs. A. “e 
aWigham, J. R. , Esq. . 
Wigham, Mrs. 3G (Don). 


1 0 


aWight, Miss .. 2 2 
aWilkinson, J. R., Eeq. Lg 
aWilkinson, Rev. T. x. 11 
aWilkinson, Rey. T. 0 10 
aWilliams, Miss , i 
aWilliamson, ¥. Bh, Esq. 1-4 
aWillson, Rey. W. Wynne i 
aWilson, M. M., Esq... Lif 
aWilson, Rev. Dr. Stewart .. 1 0 
aWinter, Rev. David, M.A. 0 10 
aWood, Dr. James, LL.D. eye 
aWood, P. F., Esq. «+ a: 
aW oodhouse, A. J., Esq. . ae 
aWright, Rev. C. H. te DD. i968 
aWright, Mrs. J. W. . : ae 
aWrightson, T., Esq., MP... ae 

aYale College (per Mr. E. G. 
Allen) se ¥ 0 10 
£510 11 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Sales of Books, 
Maps, &c. 


£8. d, £ s. d. £ s. d. 


Lectures. Subscriptions. 


to 


rep tala tls 
_ 
_ 


etitaetk thick ht boda 


oe ie KE CORO AEE MO ROO ie OO ASS SS 
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———_ 


£21 5 9 £2 4 0 £182 0 5 


LIST OF 
ABERDEEN. 

Miss Mary Forbes, Hon. Sec. 

£ s. d. 

Nov. 2—By cash .. 1 1 O 

Roi Ais 
i Za a 
aAllan, David, Esq. .. -- 010 6 
aDavidson, Miss M. M. «s OO 6 
aDoak, Rev. Andrew, M.A. .. 010 6 
: d aDuthie, Mrs... .. fa 010 0 

) . John, D.D., 

7 Cie. a gree 
a aGordon, William, Esq. .. 9 5 O 
aHunter, William, Esq., LL.D. 010 6 
; aHutchinson, Thomas, Esq. .. 010 O 
, aLawson, Miss.. + > oF 
7 ae Sie - 0 2 6 
aMitchell, David, Esq. 010 6 
| _— aMitchell, Stodart J., Esq. .. 0 2 6 
7 @Nicol, John B., Esq... je O&O 
:. aSimpson, Alexander, Esq. .. 0 5 O 
@Spence, Miss .. of « O10°°6 
aStephen, Jas., Esq. (1893 and TeOR 


1894) ee aentces 


ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA. 
Rev. F. W. Cox, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Noy. 28.—By cash £4 9s. 6d. 


£ s. d. 

P a0ox, Rev. F. W. on -- 010 6 

Fletcher, late Rev. W. R. 

(from the executors of) .. 0 9 6 
aJones, Rev. W. we os. OTOLE 
@Kennion, Bishop... ater pA FO 26 

; aMead, Rev. S., M.A... on OG 
aMullens, Josiah, Esq. i ik = Sa 

aPaton, Rey. Dr. ys ~ G20" 0 

f aRorke, Ed., Esq. a oo IMS 

: ALFRETON. 

J. G. Wilson, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Dee, 4.—By cash.. £2 12s. 6d. 
& 8. @. 
_ @Birchwood, Mrs. Lacey .. 010 6 
_-- aWilson, J. G., Esq. .. wt 1S 
: Wilson, J. G., Esq. (don.) .. 1 1 O 
BATH. 
General Warren Walker, R.E., 
Hon. See. 
8. d. 
Walker, General Warren, R.E. 
(don.). . oe of * 0 10 6 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Oct. 3.—By cash .. £1 1s. Od. 
Sa 
aScarth, Leveson, Esq. oo of ta 
BURNLEY. 
Alfred Strange, Esq., J -P., Hon. Sec. 
Oct. 23.—By cash £3 4s. Od, 
£ é. d. 
aGrant, F. J., Esq., J.P. 010 VU 
aHoworth, Miss .. “OIG 
@Parkinson, Alderman, J.P... 010 6 { 
aStrange, Alfred, Esq., J.P... 0 10 0 
aStroyan, Mrs... es . O 2 6 
a@Townley-Parker, Rey. Canon, 
Se = = »- 010 0 
aWard, J. Langfield, Esq., 
M. “ee ° e* * * 0 10 6 


BENENDEN. 

Rev. Thos. Harrison, F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Sec. 

Noy. 1.—By cash 10s. Od. 


£ & 


Williams, Mrs. (don.) -- O10 


BOLTON AND HORWICH. 
Rev. 8. Bond, Hon. Sec. 


By cash ., -- £2 12s. 6d. 
c £ 8. 
aAinsworth, C., Esq., Junr. .. 010 


aAtkinson, Rey. Canon -» O10 
aJudson, Rev. R. Be 7 “OF8 
aLeach, J., Esq. 3 Ce 


BOURNEMOUTH, 
w. McGregor, Esq., M.I.E.E., 


Hon. Sec. 


CHELTENHAM., 
Dr. E. T. Wilson, Hon. Sec. 


Dec. 6.—By cash .. £10 9s, Od. 


& 
onrms 


@aBell, Rey. Canon 
aBirchall, Miss. . os 
aBrowne, Miss Wylde.. 
aCrofts, Mrs. .. o% 
aDucie, Rt. Hon. Earl 
aHoward, Miss. . et 
aHutchinson, Rey. Canon 
aLitton, Miss .. a 
@Robinson, Miss ae 
aWilson, Dr, FB. T. 


~~ 


_ 
Aoteon 
PoOaococoaoo® 


SOOCCORMOC OME 


aah 
co 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 
Rev. Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 

Lecturer for the Fund. 
£ ea. d. 
Oct. 12.—By cash .. 11 9 9 


Noy. 8— =; -. 18 210 

Dec.12.—  ;, . 2412 4 
Dollars. 
aAdams, Rev. J. W i. gv BOO 
aBorden, Mrs. J. .- x 5°00 
aClark, E. W., Esq. : 5°00 
, Mrs. 8. B. .. 2°50 
aDayis, Rev. Wm. P., D.D 2°50 
aDodge, Rev. D. Stewart 29°00 
aFoley, E. R., Esq. 5-00 
aGayin, Prof. H. C. 5 00 
aGelston, Rev. J. M. 5°00 
aGreene, E. K., Esq. 5 00 
aHoffman, Rev. E. A 10-00 
aHopkins, Mrs. A. L ‘00 
, Clarence M., Esq . 25°00 
aNeff, Miss R. ‘50 


“00 
“00 
*50 


aRopes, Jas. Hardy, Esq... 
rary ** - 


age - 


_ 
cron he OlW Wl OW Orble lo CLO Or 


i 
—) 
on] 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D., Hon, See. 


By cash ae * £5 7s. Od. 
£ 2a. dd. 
aBarbour, Rev. F. M..-. 010 6 
oe ne, W. Esq. . 10 6 
le: Rey. Thomas . 10 6 
aGarrett Biblical Institute .. 010 6 
aPayker, Rev. A. K. .«- su, IF 6 
, Rev. J. H... ae, 0 1 6 

Proceeds of Lectures delivered 


by Rev. H. B.Waterman,D.D. 240 


CHINA (KIUKIANG). 
Rev. Edward S. Little, Hon. See. 
Oct. 8.—By cash .. £1 1s. Od. 


aEdkins, Rev. J., D.D. oe 


d. 
10 6 
aSkold, Rev. J 10 6 


| 
| 


£ s. 

aCarlyon, Edmund, Esq. 2 2 

aFox, Mrs. Alfred Lloyd a 

| aFox, Miss A. M. ‘3 1 0 

aFox, Francis E., Esq. 0 10 

aFox, George Henry, Esq. 0 5 

aFox, R. Reynolds, Esq. 

aFox, Robert, Esq. .. beth 

aPeter, Mrs... 0 10 
9 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


COLERAINE. 
Ww. J. Baxter, Esq., M.C.P.S.I., 
Hon, Sec. 
Nov. 7.—-By cash.. £0 10s. 6d. 
# s. 
aCoyle, Mrs. 0 10 
DUBLIN. 
Rev. Maurice Day, Hon. Sec. 
£ es. d. 
Nov. 16.—By cash .. 413 6 
Dec. 22.— sy <. CIA 
£ 8. 
aCaldwell, Mrs. 0 10 
aDay, Rev. Maurice .. Oe 
aHuband, Rev. H. R. (1893 
and 1894) a 
aSmith, Rev. Canon .. vin a 
aSomerville-Lindsay, Rev. T... 0 10 
aStewart, Miss .. <é oo (ae 
Stewart, Miss (don.) .. 0 9 
aWhite, H. K., Esq., J.P. 0 10 
aWrench, Mrs... - 0 10 
DUNDEE. 
Alex. Scott, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


Dee. 17.—By cash.. £0 10s. 6d. 


£ 8. 
aScotland, Rev. J. s. * * 8) 10 
ENNISKILLEN. 
Thos. Plunkett, Esq., M.R.I.A., 
Hon. Sec. 
Oct. 16.—By cash.. £0 10s. 6d. 
£ s. 
aHughes, J. A., Esq. .- 0 10 


FALMOUTH. 
Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Sept. 29.—By cash £7 10s. 6d. 


a 


d. 
6 
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d. 
6 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FOLKESTONE. 
Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
By cash £4 Js. 6d. 
Bs. 
a@Allfree, Rev. W. EF. .. i. 
Bradley, H. B., Esq. (don.)... 1 1 
@Booth, General oa ce Soe 
aBrockman, A. D., Esq. « O10 
aCross, Rey. BE. H., D.D. 1 0 
aPhillips, F. M., Esq... A, nk 
‘HINCKLEY. 
Rev. W. Earl, Hon. Sec. 
£ s. 
aKarl, Rev. W. (1893 and 
1894).. - os ts a 
JERUSALEM. 
Rev. Theo. E. Dowling, fon. Sec. 
Dec. 8.-—By cash £8 1és. 6d. 
£ s. 
aBrightman, Rev. F. E. «- O10 
aCooke, Rev.G. A... ee 
aHamme, Frére Lievin d 
(1894 and 1895) ee ee 
aMorrison, Rey. Father 0 10 
aSedgwick, Rev. J. H. ae.) DED 
aTierney, Rev. Dr... -- 010 
Worsley, Mrs. (don.) ce £3 
LANCASTER. 
Rev. S. F. Maynard, Hon. Sec. 
£ 8s. 
aMaynard, Rev. F. P... if bee 
LICHFIELD. 
H. M. Morgan, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
Dec. 24,—By cash £5 7s. Od. 
= & 
aBridgman, Mrs. ee 0 10 
aChurchill, Miss ; 0 10 
eaChurechill, Major Seton 0 10 
aGresley, Mrs... -E he OID 
aHinckley, F., Esq. .. Senn, O10 
aLichfield, Bishop of .. oe ee | 
aMorgan, H. M., Esq... we OF 10 
_ @Phillips, Mrs. Newton yes OB 
_ @Richardson, J. C., Esq. ea) «O10 
aSeekham, Mrs. +). sa 3 1D 


conmcoo® 


CARRE aa® 


o® 


SHAOBDOHAAOCR 


LIVERPOOL. 
Rev. J. Henry Skewes, Hon. Sec. 
By cash £5 1s. 3d. 
. a. 
aAllan, R. G., Esq. ., we : 10 6 
aBewley, John, Esq. .. 
aGardner, Henry, Esq. .. Ca 
aMacFie, Colonel, J.P. i“ 
aMathison, N., Esq. .. . ae 
aRoberts, Thomas, Esq. -- 01050 
aSkewes, Rey. J. Henry 010 6 
MANCHESTER. 
Rev. W. F. Birch, Hon. Sec. 
By cash.. £14 18s. Od. 
£2 @ 
aAnson, Ven. Archdeacon lL. os 
aBarlow, J. R.., Esq. .. 010 6 
aBaxendall, Robert, Esq. lL. ie 
aBaxendall, Walter, Esq. .. 1 1 O 
aBurwell, Rev. G. (1894 and 
1895) ** 8 . 2 3 0 
aChippendall, Rey. J... 010 6 
aChorlton, James, Esq. i. OE 
aConsterdine, Rev. J. W. .. 010 6 
aCrossley, F. W., Esq. «so. | ae 
aEastwood, J. A., Esq. >» O240a 
aHaworth, Rey. J. G... «. J. 
aKelly, Rey. Canon J. Daven- 
ni re 
Newton, Thomas, Esq. (don.) 1 1 0 
aPhillips, Robert, Esq. ~s ia 
aRockwood, C. G., Esq. « 0400 
aSharp, the Misses .. ae 
aWhittenbury, C. W., Esq. .. 010 6 
NEW ZEALAND (NELSON). 
Col. B, A. Branfill, Hon. Sec. 
Oct. 13.—By cash.. £0 10s. Od. 

} £ e. d. 
aBrowning, J. 8., Esq. +» 010 O 
NEW ZEALAND (OAMARU), 
Rev. Frank Seth-Smith, Hon. Sec. 
Noy. 8.- By cash .. £2 Os. Od. 

: 2 2. 
aSeth-Smith, Rev. Frank se Loa 
aSeth-Smith, Judge H. G@. .. 1 0 0 

POLLOKSHIELDS. 

Rev. Chas. Robson, Hon. Sec. 
£8. ae 
aRobson, Rev. Chas. .. ss "0 20cm 


— 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


3UPER-MARE. VIRGINIA, U.S.A 
" Tomki Rev. J. Treve Barber, Hon. Sec. 
> ae alain Dec. 17.—By cash .. £1 0s. 6d. | 
. fo? -By cash * £5 Os. Gd. £ $. d. 
aoe wees aDavidson, Alphens, Esq. -- 1 0 6 
bat” 
a pee means YEOVIL. 
wy. B.C. W. Us mig ee SB Rev. Abel Phillips, Hon. Sec. 
d iss. kee hod, 0 Tec. 21.—By cash .. £2 2s. Od. 
1 oe * 0 10°. 6 ea 
») . .. © 5& O | aBenson, C., Esq. os - C20 
fomO.../ -. 010 6 aDuncan, Miss . » i O20 
ov. H. G... .. 010 6 | aEwens, 8S. W., Beq. .. . oO: a 
‘* ae » 010 6 | aPaynter, J. B., Esq. « -. O10 
SUMMARY. 


"From September 22nd to December 24th, 1894. y 
£8. °& 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations ., oe se bf GRO TE 
4 “ ynua. | Subscriptions from Local Societies .. v . 2 oe 
is of Lectures ee oe a * «se as 2 40 
wot ane Books, and other Raikes de £0 12-6 


ERRATUM. 


~ . APRIL, 1893. 
For J. H. Murray, Esq., read Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 


«) 


Aprit, 1894. 
For Rev. J. O. Murray, read Rey. J. O. F. Murray. 


+ 7a 


1k 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
4 LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA. 


y ApvetarpE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 

_ Metzourne: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 
Melbourne. 

Sovruern Forrest, N.S.W.: Rey. Alfred George Stoddart. 


CANADA. 


 Owrarro: Rev. Commander L. G. A. Roberts, 67, George Street, Hamilton. 


CHINA. 
Kivre1ane, Cutna: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


Atrreton: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

Barnstapte: Mr. Wm. Rowe, 35, Boutport Street. 

Baru: General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 

Bracucrort, Cornwatt: Samuel Hicks, Esq. 

Birminenam: Rev. W. Ewing, 45, Calthorpe Road. 

_ Bisnor’s WattHaM: Rev. H. R. Fleming, Corhampton Vicarage. 

Borron anp Horwicu: Rev. 8. Bond, Church Institute. 

_ Bovurnemoutn: W. McGregor, Esq., M.I.E.E., The Polytechnic. 
Bromiry Common: Rey. H. Hamilton Jackson, Cheriton. 

_ Broserey: Rey. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 

_ Burnury: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Greenfield House. 

Cuetmsrorp: Rey. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 

Cueirennam: Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. 

Custer: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 

Cuistenvurst: Rev. Francis H. Murray, Rectory. 

Currron and Bristont: Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 

_ Daruineron: J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

_ Direwrre Vicarace, Sussex: Rev. Francis C. Norton. 

Dover : E, Wollaston Knocker, Esq., Castle Hill House. 

. 12 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Eastrzourne: Rev. Canon Whelpton, St. Saviour’s Vicarage. 
Ersom: Miss Hislop, High Street. 
Fatmovrn, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 
Forxestone: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 
Frome: Henry Thompson, Spring Hill, Fromefield. 
G@ueRNsEY: John Whitehead, Esq., Esplanade. 
G@urupForp : Colonel Paske. 
HaRTLEPOOL and West HarrtEePoou: Rey. Robert Edmund Parr. 
Hrxcxiey: Rev. W. Earl, Tonge Lodge, Burbage. 
Hiren : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 
Hour: W. Botterill, Esq., 23, Parliament Street. 
Istze or WicutT: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 
Lancaster : Rev. 8. F. Maynard, Gressingham Vicarage. 
Lepsury : Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan. 
Licu¥rrerp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 
Lixcoin : Rev. Canon Hector Nelson. 
Lrverroot: Rev. J. H. Skewes, Holy Trinity. 
Marpstone : Rev. W. Spear, M.A., M.D., 22, Ashford Road. 
Marvern: Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans. 
MANCHESTER : Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 
MansFiretp: Mr. W. Gouk, 3, Westgate, Mansfield. 
Morreru : Rev. A. H. Drysdale. 
NewcastrE-on-TYNE : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Princes Square. 
Hon. Sec.—A. B. Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street. 
Norwicn: Rev. W. F. Creeny, M.A., F.S.A., St. Michael at Thorne. 
Norrmvenam : Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 
Oxrorp: Rev. L. J. Montfort Bebb, Brasenose House. 
ParxsTone, Dorset: Rey. Canon Evans, St. Alphege. 
PiymovtTH : J. B. Rowe, Esq., J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. 8. Woodhouse, Esq. 
Rawscare: Rev. ©. Harris, M.A., St. Lawrence. 
Rrron : Rev. G. G. 8. Thomas, 2, Princess Terrace. 
Sauispury: J- Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.R.M.S. 
Scarnoroven : J. H. Phillips, Esq., 22, Albemarle Crescent. 
Surewssury: Rev. CO. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 
SouTHPORT: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 
Sourn Sureips: Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 
Sr. Anpans: Rev. W. Bailey, Colney Heath Rectory. 
STAPLEHURST: Rev. Wm. Peterson, Biddenden Rectory. 
SrockTron-on-TEES : Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street. 
Srroup, GLOUCESTERSHIRE : T. S. Osborne, Esq. 
SunpERLAND: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., Salem Hill. 
Tur Porrerres, Burstem: Rev. Robert E. Daubeny, Sneyd Clergy House. 
Tunpriper Weis: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s, Herne Lodge. 
UxpripvGe: Rev. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 
WestTon-SUPER-MARE : Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 
Wurresvrcn, Sator: Dr. 8. Tayleur Gwynn, St. Mary’s House. 
Wurespen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 
WOLVERHAMPTON : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 
Worcester: Rev. Francis J. Eld, The W hiteladies. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Yrovit: Rev. Abel Phillips, Hendford Vicarage. 
Yorx and Sersy: J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


5 HOLLAND. 


Om™MEREN : Rev. H. J. Schouten. 


INDIA. 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras, 
Tunpia, N.W.P.: Rey. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 


_ TRELAND. 


Armaau: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LI.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
Coreraine: W. J. Baxter, Esq., M.C.P.S.I., Avondale. 
Corx: H. S. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rev. Maurice Day, 17, Earlsfort Terrace. 
Enniskinten: Thomas Plunkett, Esq., M.R.I.A. 
Lonponperry: Alexander MeVicker, 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J. C. Newton. 


NEW ZEALAND.’ 


AUCKLAND : 

Netson: Colonel Branfill. 

Oamanv, Province or OraGo: Rev. Frank Seth-Smith. 
Timaru: Rev. William Gillies, The Manse. 


PALESTINE. 
JexvusatEM: Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop 
Blyth. 
SCOTLAND. 


AperprEeN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 
Ayr: R. D. Murdoch, Esq. 
Canrse or Gowriz: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse, Kinnaird, 
- -Dunper: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Clydesdale Bank. 
DunrerRMtIneE: Rey. Robt. Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 
Eprvsvreu: T. B. Johnston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 
Enqmn: The Rev. Robert Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 
Gtasaow: Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D., and Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D 
Woodlands Terrace. 
Greenock: Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Hamittron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 
_Kirxcatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 
_ Mrizrrort: Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 
- Purru: Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 
- Popnoxsmimups: Rev. Charles Rebson, 326, Maxwell Road. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


a 5 
ir? 
‘ mes aow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 
 ~PRE TONPANS: Dr. McEwen. 


TASMANTA. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


‘puRN: Prof. James 8. Riggs, Theological Seminary. 

¢ ‘BRIDGE, Mass.: Rev. Professor T. F. Wright, 42, Quincy Street. 
scaqgo: Rev- H. B. Waterman, D.D., Oak Park. 

eMANTOWN, Paina, Pa.: Rev. W. H. Cavanagh, 43, Harvey Street. 

REENSBORO, ALA.: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D. 

ATC 1 FIE is Int. : Rey. Frank P. Miller. 

 OHIGAN : Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 13, N. State Street, Ann Arbor. 
4: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 

sENCE : Walter G. Webster, Esq., 59, Parade Street, R.1. 

oe. Mass.: Rev. L. S. Safford. 

sousE, N.Y.: Rev. J eremiah Zimmerman, 109, South Ave. 

aimta: Rev. J- T. Barber, Falls Church. 


WALES. 


cox: Miss Garnons Williams, Abercamlais, 
epIrF: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
<ARVvON, N.W.: Rev. W. R. Jones, St. David's Road. 
eT a ee Rev. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
wpito : Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage. 
7 ATRFECHAN : J. B. Davies, Esq., Hafod y Coed. 


2) 


a Asu, 8.W.: Rev. John Howell, Liwyn Villa. 


8. 


. wan 4: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


‘he Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
ling to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 

*; i 
. r a” 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


; The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, 
. distribute, and sell the publications of the Fund :— 

7 

, 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 

Attoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 

AnstruTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 

Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. 

Barnstry: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

: Batu: B. Pearson and Son, Booksellers and Stationers, 14, Milsom Street. 
Breprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. 

Berrvr: American Press. 

Betrast: Mr. M. Harris, Memorial Hall, Clarence Place. 

| Brrxenneap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Brsnor’s WartHam: Mr. T. J. Brown. 

BrarrcowriE : Miss Saunders. 

Bopmrn: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 

Botton: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 

BournemovutH: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 5, Westgate. 

BrigHtTon: Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 

Burntey: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 

Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 

CamBrip@E: Mr. Thos. Dixon, 9, Market Place; Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Canrersury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

Carpirr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 

CurtrennAm : Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

Crirron and Bristot: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 

CorcurstEerR: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Dartreron: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

Dus: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 37, Dawson Street, 

| oe Sunday School Society for Ireland, 17, Upper Sackville Street, 

DunpeE: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 

EprnsurGu: Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 16, So. St. Andrew Street, 

Fatmouru: Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

Grasaow: Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son, 

Harrrax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hamitron, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. 

al Messrs. W. and J. Kennedy. 
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ar LOCAL AGENTS. 


eo ott ue. FE. Simson. 

et f asia Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 
[UDDERSFIELD: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 

: = al a and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

Be wag C. Marchland. 

a (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 

Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 


, a? lic t Street. 
)ONDERRY : Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 
-Mowpsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 
ow OSE Mr. George Walker. 
wOl on-TyneE: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 
won: Messrs. Colton, 312, Broadway. 
ron: Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
a Mr. W. A. Nudd. 
Le Mr Jno. Christie ; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 
poroueH : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 
MOU er ‘Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
I { AND Corerarne: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 
GH: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
>: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
»: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 
Mr. BR. L. Seely. 
ac: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
; Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 
re Reed. 
2: Measrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
4: Mr. J. MoD. Roebuck. 


TSH 


; ER poot: Messrs. J. A. Thompson and Co., Church Society’s Depdt, 24, 


, 
' 
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Palestine Pilgrims’ Cert Society, 


DIRECTOR. 
Mason-GreneraL Sir CHARLES W. Witsoy, K.C.B., K.O.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., R.E. 
COUNCIL. 
Maszor Conner, LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S.,{ Harry Rytanps, F.S.A., Secretary, 
RE. Society of Biblical Archeology. - 
F. A. Earon, M.A., Sec., R.A. Rev. Pror. Saycr, LL.D. P 
Jamns Guaisner, F.R.S. Rey. Canon Tristram, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Str Cyr, Granam, Bart., C.M.G. Con. Str CHARLES WARREN, K.C.B., 
Sm Grorer Grove, D.C.L. G.C.M.G., F.R.S., R.E. 
Rey. ©. D, Grxssure, LL.D. Rev. Wit11amM Wriaut, D.D. 


ROF. Hayrer Lewis, F.S.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


WALTER Besant, M.A. 


Tus Society is established for the translation and publication, with explanatory notes, of the various 
descriptions and accounts of Palestine and the Holy Places, and of the topographical references in ancient 
and medigyal literature, from the earliest times to the period of the Crusades or later. These accounts 
are written in Greek, Latin, Arabic, old French, and old German (in these curious records of pilgrimage’ 
which begin with the unknown Pilgrim of Bordeaux, and follow in almost unbroken line to the present 
day), Topographical references are found in brief allusions in detached sentences, scattered about among 
the writings of the Early Fathers, in the Byzantine and earliest Arab historians. Very few of these 
pilgrims have as yet appeared in an English form, and no serious attempt has ever been made to search 
the Byzantine and Arab historians and the Early Fathers for their topographical allusions and illlustra- 
tions. Many of them, however, give details of the highest importance in matters connected with the 
topography of Jerusalem, the positions of the holy sites, &c. It is proposed to take them one by one, to 
translate, annotate, and issue them, each separately, and as fast as the funds at the disposal of the 
Council will allow. 


The following Works have been translated and issued :— 


1.THE HOLY PLACES VISITED BY ANTONINUS MARTYR. (560- 
570 a.p.) Translated by AUBREY Srewart, M.A. 


2.THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE HOLY PAULA, BY St. JERO 


Translated by AuBREY STEwaRT, M.A., and annotated with an introduction by Col. Sir tae 
Wuson, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated with a map. 


3. THE BUILDINGS OF JUSTINIAN BY PROCOPIUS. (560 a.p.) Trans- 
lated by Ausrey SrewaRt, annotated by Col. Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., and Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis, F.S.A. Illustrated with a map and fourteen plans. 


4. DESCRIPTION OF SYRIA, INCLUDING PALESTINE, BY 
MUKADDASI. (985 a.v.) Translated from the Arabic and annotated by Guy La 
SrrRaNGE. l[llustrated with map and five plans. 


5. “THE BORDEAUX PILGRIM.’ (Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, 333 a.p.) 
Translated by Ausrey Stewart, M.A., and annotated with an introduction by Col. Sir GC. W. 
vag aetg K.C.B., F.R.S. Ulustrated with a map. 
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Quarterly Statement. 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


— 


/ 


aAdcock, Rev. H. H. .- Ws 
aAitchinson, Miss 8. -- ois 
aAldis,T.S., Esq. _ -- 
@Alexander, James, Esq. «+ 
aAlexander, S. J., Esq- rT 
aAlleard, Mrs..- 
aAmerican Missions in Turke 
mgus,C.J., Esq. -- os 
ford, W., Esq., collection 


f* 


~~ DI pn, aoe. R. * ae 
zArbuthnot, Mrs. W.R.  -- 
oe ad od 
aAshby, Robert, Esq. -- 

Ash G. C., Esq. ws 
@Astley, Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
aBack, Miss * 
a¥adcock, Rev. Canon. - * 
_ aBailey, Chas., Ksq. (1895 and 
by . 


aBain, G. W., Esq. w* es 
aBaker, Rey. Sir I. H., Bart... 
-aBallance, H. H., Esq. ‘ 
atarber, Miss M. E. .. se 


aBarneby 
aBarnes, 
aBarnhill, Mrs. ie od 
aBaroody, Dr. A. wi 0% 
aBarrois, Prof. Dr. T... ‘ 

aBarstow, Miss.. os 
acy > ori or ot ee . 
a . . . ef ef 
gtd hi Miss - m4 
aBeaufort, Rev. D. A... i 
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COSCACOaCSH 


aBeaufort, W. M., Esq. 
aBell, Wm., Es4. re 
aBen Oliel, Rev. A. «- 
aBerens, Rev. R. M. .. 
aBerwick, John, Esq... 


aBeynon, Mrs. Crowther 
aBibliothécaire des Etudes 
aBlandy, H. B., Esq. -. “% 
aBlandy, Mrs. H. B. .. ee 
aBlandy, Miss M. A. .. . 
aBlock, Rey. C. EK... ee 
aBloomfield, C. H., Esq. ee 
aBorradaile, Mrs. ve wa 
Borrer, Miss (Don.) .. os 
aBowstead, Rev. Arthur K. .. 
aBraithwaite, Isaac, Esq. + 


aBrighton Publie Library, pe 


the Town Clerk a és 
aBrown, Miss Nessie .. + 
aBrowne, Prof. O. E... vo 
aBull, Mrs. .. - a% 
aBurdon, Rev. R. J. (1895) .. 
aBurlingham, R., Esq. oe 
aBurnley, James, Esq. 
aButcher, L. G., Esq... 
aButcher, Miss oe - 
aButlin, Rev. J.T... 
aBuxton, Miss.. oe ee 


aBuxton, Miss Victoria A. .«. 
aBuxton, T. F. Victor, Esq. .. 
aCardew, Rey. H. 6 vs 
aCarpenter, Rev. Prof. J. E... 
aCarr, Rev. A... a e3 
aCarr, Rev. T. W. .. > 

aCarter, Rev. Willoughby 
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DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM DECEMBER 27rn, 1894, TO MARCH 23rp, 1895. 


om If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the Secretary 
will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next 


SoCODOSOMASCOROORASSO SHSSCHOCSCHAGAAGMOARES 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 2. s. 
aCates, Arthur, Eaq. . 0 10 aEmbleton, Henry C., Esq. .. 1 
aCave, Rev. Prof. A., B. ke: jv D. a aEmmott, Rev. Theo... va 10 
aCaw, Miss... ee Y Ble avans, Mrs. .. 2 
aChallinor, J., Esq. . jee aFausset, Rev. Canon, ‘DD. 0 
aCheyne, Rev. Canon (1894 and ak eatherstonhaugh, Rev. W.. 10 
1895) .. ame | a¥oord, General A. E. a 10 q 
aOhvistian, Rev. Geo. aS a¥ort, J. A., Esq. . 1 
aChurchill, Miss C. 0 10 a¥oster, Robert, Esq. . 10 
@Clark, Miss M. ee 0 10 aFowler, Mrs... ae 10 ; 
a@Clark, Rev. T.C.  .«. e- be a¥owler, Rev. T. v0 10 | 
aClarke, Maj..Gen. .. <ie - Smes aF reer, Rev. W.H. .. 10 ‘ 
aClay,. Miss a8 éb iin see: aFreshfield, D. W., Esq. .% t 
eClendinning, Miss .- oe) ee Ee Sa 1 
aClose, Rev. M. H. ee a¥ry,W.H.,Esq. . i 1 
Coats, Sir Thos. Gen. Bart. aGamble, Colonel Davia = 1 a 
(Don.) a3 ? 20 0 aGarlick, G. W., Esq... | 10°. 
aCobb, J. F., Esq. de $4 10 aGarnett, Miss. . ie a“ 0 
aCobham, Capt. A. Ws at 1 aGarret & Haysom, Messrs. .. 10 
_ aCoode, Arthur, Esq. . 10 aGautier, Professor Lucien 10 
_ aCooke, General A. C., R. E.. ty) aGeden, Rev. A.S. .. 1 
aCoop, *,, Esq. e oe 1 aGirdlestone, Rev. Canon 1 
aCorfe, Mrs. ¥. M. ox 10 aGofton, J. Edward, Esq. ., 10 
1 aGoldsmid, General Sir F. J.., : 


aCorshie. Mrs. A. H. i. 
aCoulson, Rev. Canon.. i 
_aCourtier. Henry, Esq. 
aCowell, Ladv . ay 


aGorringe, Mrs. 
aGoulburn, the Lord Bishop 0 of 
atover, Rey. Canon 


aCrewilson. Robert, Rs. 1 Grasse, Lucas . — re 10 
aCribb, J. G., Esq. tei: 1894, aGreer, Mrs. .. fs 10. 
and 1895) .-. ee 3 aGriffiths, J., Esq., C. B. 4 


aGrist, Rev. Gordon om ak 
eGubbins, Mrs. .H. LL... : 
aHack, Daniel, Esq. .. os 


aCroft, C. W., Esq. «+ a 
Cross, Miss FE. (Don.) 
-aCumberland, rinatie -General 


Oo. B. os 10 aHall, Rev. J. Longley oe 10 
e0unming, Rev. Dr. T. es me 10 aHalliday, General .. =e 1 
aCurling, Rev. I. I. ae 0 aHamel, Rev. EB. T. .. ote 10 


aHankey, Captain F. B. 
aHankinson, T. J., Heq.» TP. 
alanson, Rev. EH. (ot bs 
aHardwick, A., Esq. .. 
aHarlech, Right Hon. Lord . aa 
aHarrassowitz, Otto, me : 
aHarris, Miss S. » xe 
aUarrison, Miss 

aHarrison, Miss M. Ga. 
alfazell, C., Esq. 

aHeadlam, ‘Rev. A, C.. ne 


aDalton, Rev. J. W., DD. ph 
aDavey, Rev. Prebendary ai 
aDayies, Rer. J. Alden 2 
aDenny, Professor Collins .. 
aDevenish, M. H. W., Esq. -- 
aDewick, Rev. 4. aa et 
aDixon, ‘Mrs. J.J, ses * 
aDodgson, J., Esq. -- “ 
aDouglas, Kev. C. E. P 
aDouglas, D. R., Esq. 

aDouglas, Rev. G. C. M., D.D. 


aDouglas, Rev. R. «+ oe 10 aHedley, Rev. T. Ks ds 1 
aDouglass, Sir James M. o> 1. aHenderson, R., Esq. . ‘i 10 
aDrabwell, Miss H. A. bie 10 aHenry, Rev. H. J omen ra 10 
 —— aDruitt, Rey. C. a ou aHervey, Mrs. . ba n 
- a@Drummond, Captain A. M. . aHewetson, Rev. J. ‘ 
~ @Drummond, Mrs. Cecil aHeyward, A., Esq. ; 


a@Dugdale, Rev. 8. (1894 ait aHeywood, Arthur IL,, ‘Esq. a 
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- 1895).. vi aHeywood, B. A., Esq. : 

_ aDykes, Rev. Dr. Oswald .. aHicks, Samuel, Esq. « 3 1 
- aaton, George C., Esq. °° 1 aHitchcock, R. C., Esq. J old 1 
_@Eddrup, Rev. Canon.. ae 1 aftlodges, Rev. H. C. be 
3 1 aHodgkin, T., Esq., DOLeibs 


7 omy A oe the Misses “* oe 


LIST OF 
oie ae £ s. 
g: on, 8. H., Esq. ** 1 , 
¢, Mrs. (1894 and 1895) 2 2 
rd, Christopher, Esq... 1 1 
rd, H. P., Esq... Bey] 
Mrs. F. W. Ole 
|. Radford, Esq.,.J.P. 1 1 
, Miss M. E._..- be FO 
aHud ton, Prof. W. H hug 
@Hughes, G., Esq. -- i” O'RO 
aul, Prof. Edward, F.R.S... 1 0 
“Hull Publie Libraries 1. 010 
Hunter, Rev. Robt., LL.D... 0 10 
hinson, Rev. Canon, SBi 4 
14 ay : t, H. Esq . * ** 1 1 
Impl. Univer. Liby., Stras. .. 0 10 
eall. Miss F.M.(Don.) .. 0 5 
 dinge, Rev. W. i ee ee 
«ones, Hugh D., Esq. . 010 
aones, Rev. Owen .-- ver (O10 
s, R. Hesketh, Esq. .- 1 1 
23, Rev. 8. oe sy O28 
s Kev. W.S. -- {, -Ord0 
eH, Bq. +. 1 2 
kin, George, Esq. .. 010 
oer. HE. A. (1895) san ey 
ip, F. W. Hitchin, Esq. 1 1 
i ku. Eas» » ee 
. J: Esq. (1894 and 
“Wy ‘3 . . Fa ot 200m 
ovo, Herr B. -- i kod 
ce A. Esq. . bf “O30 
oy, R. E.., Esq- eo eo oO 10 
matrick, Rev. Pref. A. F. 
1895, and 1896) — 1 10 
Brig.-Gen Sir 
., O.M.G., A.D a tO 
ge : Soe xe --0.10 
r. W. ° oe Oe 8 
> H.-F., Esq. . -° 0 10 
i. > vee ESE 
se, re . H. * . 1 0 
* ee 0 10 
W., Esq . * 2 Re 
ce, Miss . ee ; . 
Rag Thomas, D.D. 1 0O 
e, Rev. a. ee * 0 10 
Rey. Dr. P. T We? see 
. R., Esq oe ORO 
Mrs. F. .. 2 0 
Mons. L’Abbé .. O 5 
3, 4 ‘s. B. D. * se 1 1 
ry (Dean and Chapter of 
terbury) .. - Soll. Pog 
2 R., Esq * 0 10 
o- * ee Oo 10 
Stephen J ye Os BO 
3, Esq... - 010 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
aL. J. E. ee oe te 
aLocke, Rev. A. G. (1894 and 
1895) par? ge 
aLongland, Rev. C. P. “3 
aLongstaff, Mrs. M. L. ee 
aLiwy, Rev. A. - oe 


aLury, Miss E. 8... oe 
alynes, Rev. B. H. .-. es 
aLyth, Dr. J. B. a 
aMacConn, Townsend, Esq. 
aMackintosh, Miss 
aMacmillan, Rev. Hugh 
aMclIntyre, Rev. David M. 
aMcLaren, Rev. 8. G... 
aMadan, Miss P. -- 
aMagdalen College Library 
aMainguy, Major-General ¥. 
aMallalieu, W., Esq: .. 
aMan, General H. .. oe 
aMansel, Mrs. H. L. .. “a 
aMarks, T.8., Esq. «- 
aMarriott, Miss 8. J. .. 
aMarshall, Rev. J. : 
aMartin, Mrs. .. =o 
aMartin, R. B., Esq. -- 
aMartin, R. F., Esq. .- 
aMatthew, Rev. James 
aMearns, Rev. P. «e 
aMedway, Lord .e 
aMethuen, Rev. F. P... 
aMethuen, Rev. P. E. O. B. 
aMiland, Mrs. .. oe 
aMiller, Mrs. M. 
aMinet, the Misses’ .«- +s 
aMitchell, Mrs. F. Jd. .. 
aMitchell Library (per 
Chamberlain) 
aM.N... $s oe 
Ditto (Don.) .. ‘ 
aMoody, Captain H. .. 
aMoore, Rev. Canon J. H. 
aMoore, Rev. John, B.D. 
aMorris, Henry, Esq. .- ee 
aMorton, H. J., Esq. .- oe 
aMorton, Rev. W. 
aMuhlan, Professor F. ad 
aMuir, Rev. James_.«- A 
aMullins, Rev. G. H... é 
aMurray, Rev. J. O. F. , 


-— & & 


he City 


aMusgrave, Rey. Canon 
aMuspratt, Miss 8. L... 
aNapier, Rev. F. P. .. 
aNewberry, Mrs. ee . 
aNewell, Kev. William 
aNewington, Rev. 0. G. H. 
aNewman, Dr. D. W... 
aNorman, the Very Rev. R. W., 
D.D. .. ve as 


** 
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aNicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., 
D.C.L., LL.D. é< ee 
aNicolls, Lieut.-Geaeral 
aNorris, Mrs. .. 
aN orthbrook, the Right Hon. 
~ the Earl of .. R 
aNorthey, Rev. A. E.. 
a@Ohlson, F. R., Esq. .. 
aOrban, Rev. A. 
aOrd, Miss... 
aOsgood, Rey. Professor H. 
(per Grevel and Co.) 
aPuisley Philosophical Institute 
(per D. MacLean, Esq.) .- 
aPaley, Hon. Mrs. C. E.C. .«- 
aParker, C. Eyre, Esq. ee 
@Parkinson, Rev. Ed. .« én 
aParkyn, Miss .. oe ee 
aPayne, Miss F.O. .- ee 
aPeake, G. J. A., Esq.. ee 
aPeard, Miss C. Mie ca 
aPeckover, A., Esq. 
aPeto, Sir H. . 
aPhilp, Captain T. G. (iss 
and 1895) . 
aPilkington, Lieut. -Colonel R. 
aPim, Miss J.J. pe 
aPinney, F. W., Esq. . 
aPiteairn, Rev. D. Lee, “MLA... 
aPitman, Charles Ed., Esq. .. 
aPitts, Rev. Bi “* * 
aPuwlett, C. Ji , Esq. oe ** 
aPrice, Rev. Thomas .. ee 
aPrinsep, Madame E. . be 
aProby, Rev. Ww. H. B. *e 
aProsser, Miss . ee * 
aR. ee ef 
aRabbits, Cage fe ‘Whittuck, Esq. 
aRackham, Rev. R. B. éé 
aRae, Rev. George -- 
aRalph, Benjamin, Esq., LL. D. 
aRawes, Rev. F. Russell, M.A. 
(1894 and 1895) _ _.. oe 
aRichards, Mrs. Valentine .. 
aRichurdson, Rev. A. T. os 
@Richardson, T. A., Esq., 
M.R.C.S. (1893 and 1894) .. 
aRidley, Rev. O.M. .. - 
aRiley, Mrs. 
aRobertson, Professor a D. D. 
Ditto (Don. ) ef ** ef 
a@Robinson, C., Esq. .. dis 
aKobson, Rev. ’ George, D.D.«. 
aRogers, Rev. Canon .. oe 
@Roinard, E., Esq... ah 
aRoscoe, ‘Mrs. .. ye i 
aRoss, Miss .. sa 
 aRouse, W. H. D., Esq., M.A. 
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LIST OF 
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~ 
FOCOOCOOCrFORFRRID NOrFCCO 


a 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


ADOAMAGORAACHRGO ODMO ROMOMADROOAKRSASHRBOCSSO SSCeoHAonooane BB AAOoo coe & 


aRussell, Rey. H. Lloyd ee 
aRutter, Miss M. L. .. o4 
aRyder, C., Esq. ee ee 
aRylands, W. H., Esq. 
aSadler, Miss F. G. .. ty 
aSalter, Rev. H. Be od 
aSanderson, J., Esq. . a 
aSaurebois, Mons. l Abbé ve 
aSaxton, Major-General ee 
aScamell, J., Es 


q- 
aSchilling, Godfrey, Esq. (1893, 
1894, and 1895). 

aScott, Mrs. Lacey .. ee 
aSendall, Mrs. .. o4 Pn 
aShaw, BE. R., Esq. .. ; 
aSidmouth, Rt. Hon. Viscount 

aSieveking, tf, aa ee 
aSmith, Miss E. Boucher 
aSmith, H., Esq. os es 
aSmith, Rev. James .. a 
aSmith, Miss Wordsworth 
aSmithe, J. D., Esq., F.R.G.S. 
aSmyth, Colonel Sie id 
aSmyth, Mrs. Isabella. . aan 
aSouthcomb, Miss Hamilton ., 
aSpearman, Colonel H. R. 

(1895) a pe 

aStanhope, Rev. B. L. 8. + 
aStanley, W. F., Esq... 
aStatham, Rev. Walter (1894 


and 1895) - ‘ sly 
aStilwell, J. P., Esq. .. ee 
aStow, J., Esq..- . *e 
aStracey, Rev. W. J... ee 


aStrapps, Geo., Esq. .. ve 
aStuddert, Rev. Geo. .. vs 
aStuart, C. E., Esq. .. es 
aStuart, R. Moody, Esq. on 
aSutcliffe, Sugden, Ksq. ef 
aSutherland, Miss Jane st 
aSwainson, Rey. R. G... 


aSydney, Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of .. ee ve 
aiasker, Henry, Esq. - ee 
aTayler, Miss .. es 
aTaylor, Rev. Canon he pn 
aTaylor, R., Esq. 
“ aTenison, Comtesse L. "(1895)" 
aVhatcher, Rev. G. W. oe 
aThompson, Rey. A. .-- ae 


aThompson, J. G., Esq. ee 
aThoyts, Rev. F. W. .- es 
aYolson, Miss S.M. .. ak 
aTucker, Rev. J. 8, .- 
aTurton, Capt. W. H., R.E. 
aUniversity Library, Pem. ‘> per 
EB. G. Allen (1894 and 1895) 


_aVane, Hon, and Rey. G. H. F, 
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_ n, W., Esq. oo oe 
tts, Geo. F., Esq... . 


aV ‘elland, Mrs. * ee 
We ira J oe * 
ston, Rev. F. G. oe . 
yh id borne, Miss A, M. ee 
White, N. O., Esq. (1895) .. 


‘ | n, Mrs. A. oa $i 
‘ : m, Rev. Bi Gy. oe 
Vill ums, W. l., Esq. ee 


cin shaw, W., eq. oe 


s. dd. 
10 
1 
i 
10 
15 


Rev. of 1A 2 Pere * 
Mrs. 


va C. (1890) . 
, Rev. J. 
eke, -dlonel; C. M. A. 


ais Esq. ath! baad 


a Bc ** ee 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


aWilliamson, David, Esq., J.P. 
aWillis, Mrs. C. Wo as Ws 
aWilshere, O. Ww. beet a 


aWilson, Frank, Esq. . id 
. aWilson, Miss .. 3 ve 
aWinsford, W., Esq. . “ 


aWood, F. me. Esq. be oF 
aW oodhouse, ©. Bing TGs. 05 
aWorsley, Mrs. ee “e 
aWright, Miss F.C. .. wi 
aWright, Rev. W. Heber... 
aYeates, J, Simpson, Esq. .. 
aYoung, Mrs. etude ar 
aYoung, Miss M. C. ss 
aYoung, W. B., Esq. . wt 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


an eee - 
Seam” rate ak ae 
© i. - 


a) 
-. ‘ 
on ae eee ore, Lectures. Subscriptions. 


£8. d. 2 di di £ a 2. 


A Aberdeen .. oe a — ~ 715 6 
Wale Bath a ee o* ee ly oo 8 8 0 
ss Belfast a iu = _ — 2814 O 
-—s«sBenenden_.. ‘ nt _— 010 6 
———- Bishop’s Waltham . nay, reg sae 214 6 
(ana Burnley oe — _ 010 6 

1) Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. .. 11 16 11 al “ca 

, ys Canada o* ee iL 4 <@ —_ X chats | (0) 

aA Chicago, U.S.A. oe +. wee — se 

) if ’ China (Kiukiang) * ef bear _—— 8 3 6) 

i. Clifton and Bristol .. ee inks — "8 0 
Dunfermline .. oe . - = 219 8° 

Edgbaston * * “* . rw x A: r¢) 

Edinburgh .. ee aR a 68 0 0 

Epsom ve a . =a — oe ae 

Frome.. bs er +e oa _ oS 4h 

Glasgow es oe ee ~~ — 1} 

Glyn-Neath .. est 68 a = 1ll 6 

Greenock .. es Se _ — oe me | 

Guernsey... “ ail —_ —- ae lee 

Hitchin o* “* “* yy ape 5 15 6 

Hull . . oe ex — 3 3 0 

- India (Madras Presidency)... . aes _ Gry: 

7 Jerusalem o* oe ee 10 0 0 — 26 1 6 

Maidstone “* oe ee —_ ae 1 7 0 

Manchester * ee ad o- Fi 14 11 v0 

Millport -* e* ** oe, at 1 1 oO 

Morpeth * * ——, Seay z a 8) 

New Zealand Gestateny?.. _ -- oe 

Timaru) .. _ —_ 410 

Plymouth ee ee ve _ —_ 212 6 

Prestonpans .. ae ee _ _ 010 6 

Shrewsbin se ee = eer 010 6 

tanatin: (EL obert) * ee oe ee 0 10 6 

Uxbridge * we * —— a 1 uN 0 

illesden oe oe e — a 010 6 

£23 O11 _ £264 8 4 


LIST OF 


ABERDEEN. 
Miss Mary Forbes, Hon. Sec. 
March 12.—By cash £7 Lbs. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BATH. 


General G. Warren Walker, R.E., 


£4. d. 
aAnderson, Mrs. ne J ao oe Hon. Sec. 
aBurnett, Charles J., Esq. -» 010 6 Feb. 23.—By cash.. £8 8s. Od. 
_aCooper, Rev. James, SG ss a ese 
aForbes, Miss Mary ee ae 3 Me ; / £ 8. 
__ a¥Forbes, Mrs. Ogilvie. . 0 5 0 | @Austin, Miss er 11 
 aGerard, Robert, Esq. ** 0910 6 | @Bartram, J.S., Esq. -- i 
“aHargrave, Mrs. = “010 6 | Brooke, Rev. Canon .. . 
- alfenderson, Sir William... 1 1 0 | @Buttanshaw, Rev. Prebendary 0 10 
aMilne, George, Esq. .- -. 010 6 | @Christie, Mrs. Prendergast .. 1 1 
| aPaterson, Prof. W. P. .. 0 & O| @Estens, Mr. J. - a 
| @Stephenson, William, Esq., aFarewell, Major-General W. 1 1 
| om.D. .. $2 7 “? 910 6 | @Hayes, Mrs. .. _, ae 
| aStewart, Lord Provost " 1 0 0 | aWalker, General G. Warren, 
attewart, Rev. Dr. .- - 010 6 SRS a eit 
alhompson, George, Esq. -- 010 6 | a@Winwood, Rev. W. H. io Paes 
aYeates, William, Esq. las ihe NE 
BELFAST. 
Sir William Q. Ewart, Bart., Hon. See. 
£ s. d. 
Dec. 29.—By cash +. ee sa ons ff) 
Mar. 18.— ” ee ee cr AA. ar : yee | Oo 
For 1894, s. 


aBurns, Sir John, Bart., Castle Wemy 
aCowan, Lady, Craigavad.. 
aCrawford, Wm., Esq., Moun 
aCuming, Professor, 
aDixon, Sir Daniel, J.P., Ball 
aDunleath, the Right 
aDunville, R. G., Ksq., 
aEwart, Isabella Lady, 
aEwart, Miss, Schomberg, 


D.L., Redburn 


aEwart, Lady, Glenimachan, Stra 


aHamilton, 
aHarland, Lady, Gle 
alienderson, Robert, Esq., Junior 
aJaffe, / 
aJaffe, Otto, 
aJohnston, § 
aKingan, Samuel, Esq., J. 
aMeBride, 8., Esq., Windsor Avenue 


Carl 


_ A., Esq., J.P., Dalriada 


| aMusgrave, James, Esq. 
aPirrie, W. J., Esq., J-P., Ormiston, 
aReade, R. H., Esq., J.P., Wilmon 


aRichardson, Bros. & Co., Messrs., 


aTaylor, Sir David, J.P., Bertha 


- aWatson, Wesley, 
aWatson, Mrs., T 
aWorkman, John, Esq., 
aYoung, the Right Hon. John, D.L., 

mena 


t Randal, Malone Road. . 
M.D., Wellington Place 

ymenoch House, 
Hon. Lord, Ballywaeter Park .. 


Schomberg, Strandtown 
Strandtown .. 
aEwart, Sir Wm. Q., Bart., Glenmachan, Stran 
dtown ‘se ee 
av. Thomas, D.D., President, Queen’s College -- 

nfarne Hall, Enniskillen .. 


Alfred, Esq., J.P., 3, Wilmington 
Esq., Donegall Square, South 


af Glenganagh, Bangor, Co. Down 


| aMeNeile, H. H., Esq., D.L., Parkmount 
, J.P., Drumglass 
Strandtown 
t, Dunmurry 
Donegall Place 
aSinclair, Thomas, Esq., D.L., Ho field 
Ouse. « 
Esq., The Moat, Strandtown 
he Moat, Strandtown .. a3 
J.P., Lismore, Windsor Avenue 


ss, Scotland 


Holywood 


, Holywood 


hdtown.. « 


= 


o ewocosooooeooscoooeocsesoce|cecoorseso 


ton Club, London 
Terrace, Eastbourne 


House 


* 
* * 
** ee 
ee 
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Galgorm Cast 


le, Bally- 


_ 


GSO @eoanccoso® 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


BENENDEN. 


Rev. Thos. Harrison, F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Sec. and Lecturer for the Fund. 
- 10s. 6d. 
Ze. 
0 10 


Jan. 18.—By cash 
d, 
a@Murray, Miss .. ee ee 6 
BISHOP’S WALTHAM. 
Rev. H. R. Fleming, Hon. Sec. 


Feb. 2.—By cash .. £2 12s. 6d. 
Z s.. d. 
aBridges, Miss. . - anf hod, 1 
a\leming, Rey. H. R... -» O10 6 
aMedlicott, Rev. W. E. « 8 16 
aPadbury, James, Esq. -- O10 6 


BURNLEY. 


Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P., Hon. Sec. 
Feb. 2.—By cash .. £0 10s. 6d. 


£ 2..d. 
a¥oden, Harold, Esq... we 


_ CAMBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Rev. Prof. Theodore F. Wright, 
Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and 
Lecturer for the Fund. 

£ s. d. 

Jan. 12.—By cash .. 14 4 7 

Feb. 12— — ,, +» 27 3 9 

Mar.11— ,, +» 2510 1 

D 

aAtterbury, Dr. W. W. ., ee oe 
aRaldwin, W. H., Esq. ,. »» 5:00 
aGarnefield, Thomas P., Esq. .. 2°50 
aBarrow, Miss R. H. be -- 5°00 
aBartlett, Dr. 8. C. ar +s “2°50 
aBarton, Professor G. A... +» 2°50 
aBerry, John A., Begs * ti +» 2°50 
aBigelow, Rev. D. W... -» 5°00 
aBillheimer, T. C., Esq. .. -- 5:00 
aBinney, Miss J. H, a -» 5-00 
aBinney, Rey. John, D.D. -s 6:00 


aBoies, H. M., Esq. 


e* -- 10°00 
abruckbauer, F., Ksq. 


oe -» 8°00 


aUarrier, Charles F., Esq.. es 2°50 
aChambers, Professor T. W. a te 
aUlarke, Miss L. Freeman ; «« 5°00 
aColton, G. W., Esq... -» 5°20 
aCongregational Library ,. -. 2°60 
a\avies, Professor W. W. oe 2°50 
eVarnam, Mrs, Henry .. +» 5°00 


010 6 


aGeorge, R. D., Esq. ve 
aGoddards, Mrs. M. T. 


2 
Ree 
Sei 
a) 


aHarding, Miss Frances E. - 2°60 
aHerbuck, Rev. E... s +» 2°50 
aHolmes, David, Esq. .. . oe 
aHumberger, Rev. J. ee ‘oan 
aKennedy, Miss L. -. 25 


aKingsley, Miss H. F. 
aLittle, George T., Esq. .. 
aLowery, Miss R. L. + oa 
aLyon, Professor D.G. .. + 
aMcNary, J. W., Esq. ‘ 
aMcNaught, G. H., Esq. .. 
@Maitland, Alex., Esq. : : 
@Morrison, Dr. J. H. ee ° 
aMorrow, Dr. James . 
aParsons, Mrs. Edwin 
aPierrepont, H. B., Esq. .. 


So Ory OH Er RY RO to CH OT bo St he 
$s sssesesesssses 


aSchariffler, Dr. A. FP... 5+ 
@Seranton Public Library (1895 

and 1896) is os »» EO 
aSeward, Rey. 8. S. be ‘. a 
aSharpe, Miss M. A. we -- 5:00 
aShelton, Miss J. de F. 2°50 
aS3mall, Samuel, Esq. . -» 5°00 
aStewart, W. A., Esq. ; -- 5°00 
aStraus, Hon. O. 8. at . aa 
@Thompson, J. A., Esq. .. o. 2°50 
@Van Cortlandt, Mrs. P. .. -, OO 
aWilburn, Rev. B. RR... .. 6°00 
@Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Frank .. 5-00 
aWright, Rey. Professor Theodore 

F., Ph.D... be bie oa 
aZabriskie, Mrs. N.L.  .. ‘> &-ee 
#Zimmerman, Rey. J. de . 2°50 

Sales of books, maps, ec... -- 57°70 
CANADA. 


Rev. Commander L. G. A. Roberts, 
R.N., Hon. Sec, and Lecturer for the 
Fund, 


March 19.—By cash £2 58. Od. 


2 0. &@ 

aMurray, Hugh, Esq... -- O10 6 
aRoberts, Rey. Commander 

L.G.A., R.N. +. -- 010 6 

Sales of books, maps, &e. .. 1 4 O 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D., Hon. Sec. 
Jan. 24.—By cash,. £1 11s. 6d. 


2 ew 
aRuck, R., Esq. ee «» 010 6 
aRounds, T. C,, Esq. .. -» O10 6 
aSherman, Prof. 8. A o» 0 10a 


~ adackson, Rev. J. e 
"alittle, Rev. E.S... 


aEmberley, W. H., Esq. ns 
aHodge, Rev. S.R. .. oe 
aingle, Rev. J. A. . 


- 


aBird, Wilberforce, Esq. «+ 
aHarvey, B. A., Esq. .. un 
aHarvey, Mrs. E. oe os 
alloward, T., Esq. ++ en 
aLavington, Mrs. —:- ne 
aMather, Rey. Canon .. 
aMoor, Miss -- wa : 
aRollo, Lord .- ry ; 

aThompson, Mrs. ck 
aWallace, Rev. Canon. . aa 
aWaure, Miss .- i ° 

aWilkinson, Rev. John , 


DUNFERMLINE, 


‘aCampbell, Rey. John os 


alnglis, William, Esq. - 
aMacFarlane, James, Esq. «+ 
aMcLaren, William, Esq. -- 
aMitchell, Rev. Dr. .. es 
aRoss, John, Esq. ls - 
aStevenson, John, Esq. oe 


EDGBASTON. 


aDaubeney, Rey. R. E. B. C. 
(1894-1895) saad sh 


LIST OF 


Rev. John Campbell, Hon. 
Jan. 16.—By cash.. £2 19s. 


CHINA (KIUKIANG). 
Rev. E. S. Little, Hon. Sec. 


Feb. 18.—By cash ae £3 3s. Od. 


£ 28. 
0 10 
i ae 
0 10 
0 10 
0 16 


Oanoa® 


CLIFTON AND BRISTOL. 
Rev. Canon Wallace, Hon. Sec. 
March 12.—By cash £7 5s. Od. 


£ os. d. 
010 6 
Sd Bk C 
17s 0 
010 6 
Ay ee 
GO: & -O 
bp 
“See, lia 
oS 0 
010 6 
eps ies" 
0-30; 6 
Sec, 

Sd. 

# a. d. 
0». 0 
010 6 
010 6 
010 6 
G!..21 6 
010 6 
010 6 


Rev. R. E. B. C. Daubeney, Hon. Sec. 


£s. d. 
Fe Ora t 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


EDINBURGH. 


T. B. Johnston, Esq., Hon. Sec. 


March 18.—By cash .. £63 Os. Od. 


aAdam, J.8., Esq. .«- 
aAgnew, Colonel os = 
aAllison, Miss .. ve ant 
aBalfour, Rev. G. H... 
aBalfour, Rey. Wm., D.D. .. 
aBartholomew, J. G., Esq. «. 
aBell, Mrs. Glassfoid.. és 
aBonar, H., Esq. +e ee 
aBonar, Miss .. e* 
aBrown, George, Esq... - 
aBrown, J. T., Esq. .. os 
aBrown, Rey. J. Wood o 
aBryce, William, Esq., M.D... 
aCharteris, Professor .. . 
aDalgleish, J. J., Esq... oe 
aDalgleish, Lawrence, Esq. -- 
aDickson, D.8., Esq. .- - 
aDickson, H. N., Esq... *e 
aDickson, Dr. W. G. .. oT 
aDouglas, Rev. W. Brown «- 
aDrybrough, John, Esq. . 
aDuns, Professor _ 
aEdinburgh Public Library .-. 
aEdmond, Mrs. KE... . 
aFlliot, Andrew, Esq... a 
aFord, Mrs. W.J. «+ . 
aForlong, General... + 
a¥orrester, Henry, Esq. oe 
aGall and Inglis, Messrs. 
aGalloway, Mrs. 

aGartshore, Miss Murray 
aG.C. and J.C... on os 
aGibson, R., Esq. ee 


aGordon, Rey. Arthur on 
aHarrison, C. W. Ruston, Esq. 
aHenderson, Miss + oe 
aHowden, J. A., Esq... ee 
aHunter, Mrs. .. te - 
alnglis, late Rev. Jame - 
aJamieson, J. A., Esq. ee 


aJeffrey, D., Esq. be 4a 
aJolnston, T. B., Esq. i 
aJones, Miss .. ar o- 
aKalley, Mrs. .. a v 
aKennedy, John, Esq... , 
aLang and Duncan, Misses .. 
aLuke, Rev. Alex. i in 
aLyon,,.Wn., Esq... 4 
aMacCandlish, J. M., Esq. 
aMaeDougall, Mrs. és 
aMacDougall, Miss .. oe 
aMacDougall, Rev. D... oe 
aMacfie, John, Esq, 
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aUnion Mutual Improvement 
Association .. oa . 
aUsher and Co., Messrs. Andrew 
aUsher, J., Esq. ee «es 
a@Watson, J., Esq. «+ ee 
aWhyte, Rev. Dr. oe * 
aWilson, Rev. Dr. J. H. 2 
aWood, Mrs. .. ée 
aYounger, Robert, Esq. ar 
aYounger and Co., Limited, 
Messrs. William = ee ee 


LIST OF 
£ s. 
aMackenzie, Miss ee re ee 
@Maclagan, Sir Douglas fk 
aMaclagan, Dr. R. C. .. oe 010 
a@Maclean, Norman, Esq. wo oy 
aMaecMicking, Miss .. eh an 2 
@Macphail, Rev. J. Calder .. 0 10 
aMelville, Balfour, Esq. ss O20 
aMill, Peter, Esq. és 1 O 
aMoir, John, Esq., M.D. TD | 
aMontgomery, Dean .. sh OG 
aMuir, Rev. R. H.  .. tee hee | 
aMunro, J. K., Esq. .«. ~ 8 20 
aNapier, J. 8., Esq. Ae 
aNelson and Sons, Messrs. 

Thomas ee oe oe ee 
aNorrie, J: R., Esq. .«. + O10 
aOatts, Mrs. W. M. .. .. 010 
_ @Padon, William, Esq. «ev O80 
@Paterson, Miss v4 ie O10 
aRainy, Rev. Principal s' 0 10 
aRobertson, Wm., Esq. +2 0 10 
aRobson, William, Esq. oy AO KG 
aRogerson, Dr... xd ie 2-50 
aScott, Miss M.S... 1) er 
aScott, Rev. D... _ -. 010 
a8cott Brothers, Messrs. sicvrOrte 
aSimpson, Protessor -- Se i | 
aSkirving, A., Esq... so LO 
@talker, R. B., Esq. .. is PAO 
@Stevenson, Misses .. ee 3@ 
a@Stewart, Mrs. Archibald .. 0 10 
aStewart, Professor Grainger ao 
aStuart, Mrs. oe oe . 0 10 
aYeape, Rev. Dr. es Ww O10 
aThin, James, Esq: .-- oe OHNO 
aVhomson, Rey. Dr. A. bo Us 
aTurner, Rev. W. oe «-. 010 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 


EPSOM. 


Miss E. Hislop, Hon, Sec, 


Jan, 22.—By cash .. £1 1s. Od. 
; £ @. 


} a ani 1, Dr. “* fe s* 0 10 
ee Miss E. ** ee 0 10 
i 10 . 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


SCS SGSOSSSCOSOaASM HAROGVSOGoVRnocoocoanoocoaooramano encoooooeaoanaco® 


FROME. ae 

a 
Henry Thompson, Esq., Hon. Sec, 
Jan. 14.—By cash .. £5 59. Od. 


! 
f 
by - 
ry 
aor 
M-'5 he 
* 


aDaniel, G. A., Esq. .. =o 2 ; te 
aDaniel, Rev. W. E. .. - 010 
a¥Flatman, Mrs. ; oO 0 
aGros, Mrs. Le.. = re - 10 
aHarvey, W. B., Esq... . 6a 
alanner, Joseph, Esq., J.P. .. 1 > 
aUhompson, Miss F. ., . Ole 
aThompson, Henry, Esq. -. Oo = 
aWiltshire, G. W., Esqg. .. 0 10 & 


GLASGOW. 

Rev. Ww. P. Dickson, D.D., Hon. Se, 
a 4 a ' 
aDickson, Rev. William Pp, . ban, pa 
D.D. ** “* 7 . Py af d au al 
GLYN-NEATH. 
Rev. J. Ll. Thomas, M.A., Hon. Sen 
and Lecturer for the Funi.al eek 


Dec. 28.—By cash £1 LIs., akc z 
ss 


aMaddan, James, Esq. an 
aThomas, Rev. J. L1., M.A. ., 


aLlewellyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart. a 10 
oO 
oO 


GREENOCK. "ae 

af 

ay 3 
Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.b. 
F.R.S., Hon. Sec. ~ S-* phe 


« 
/ 


A 


Jan. 28.—By cash.. £1 Os. 6G@. 


aMacmillan, Rev. Hugh, D.D. - 
LL.D., F.R.S8. os ae) 
aPatterson, T. L., Esq. ar 
GUERNSEY. 
John Whitehead, Esq., Hon. Sec. _ 


ee 


Jan. 20.—By cash.. £1 1s, Od. 


aG@uille-Alles Library, the .. © 10 
aWhitehead, John, Esq. dd 0 10 6 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


HITCHIN. : 

* J. Pollard, Esq., Hon. Sec. “Berghim, f. L. Melvile Esq. 

; Feb. 7.—By cash.. £5 15s. 6d. epigth, Bight Bey: Blah < 
 aBathurst, Archdeacon na eg paras: Np 3a As 


aDedoué, Pere.. om de 
aDickson, John, Esq. .. 4 
aDomain, Demetrius M., Esq. 

aWowling, Rev. Theodore E... 
abliis, F. T., Esq. .. ils 
a¥itzjohn, Miss K.  .. ee 
aFloyd, Rollo, Esq... ; 
aGardner, Miss + ie 


‘aluucas, Miss M.A. .. s 

_ aPollard, J., Esq. Fe: a 
aPriest, ‘T'., Esq. ee oe 
aRansom, W., Esq. ‘ 
_ a8eebohm, F., Esq. «+ a 
_ aTuke, J. H., Esq. :- oe 


™ 


 aGeatward, Mrs. John.. a 


rFeErFOOOCOCOO®m 
cell peal ell ed 

eer oo oSoS? 

COSCARAAAGDS 


aGregg, A., Esq. ’ 


ff HULL. ‘- aHanania, George 5 Habib, 
E * ee ee ee es 
Wm. Botterill, Esq., Hon. See. piteriene: E., Esq.” + & 


h5.—By cash .. £38 3s. Od. aHeasman, FE. G., Esq. wt 
3 genre y aHeilpern, Bernhard, Esq. 

_ @Botterill, Wm., Esq... jo Gas 6 hae By Wa Esq. . 
 aHolmes, ‘I. B., Esq. J-P. +s 1 1 0% | gyamal, 36% cake ino 
aHull eg ah te Library .. 0 10 : aJoannides, Mons. Jean vk 
, orky . Meo ++ re 0 10 © | aKeightley, Mise M... 
on mith, 1. v., 28g. ++ “te aKelk, Rev. A.H. .. si 

aLiggins, Rev. A. ee oe 
——_ aMasterman, Dr, E. G. os 

INDIA (MADRAS PRESIDENCY). | aMcGregor, P. James, Esq. «. 
r . Sec. aMorcos, Messrs. A. and J. .. 
" Mrs. W. Weston Elwes, Hon. Seo aMorrison, Rev. Father “4 
x. Jan. 30.—Bycash .. £4 13s, 2d. pee 2 an in Esq. oe 
= oh h2— , ~» £1 10s. Od. aSandrecsky, Dr. ad bis 

a oe : aSchick, Herr Baurath von .. 


“7 


rs. a. : 
; ug 8 0 aSedgwick, Rey. J. H... 7 1 
pea pias age oe * * 0 aSinger, Albert, Esq. mtd oe 1 
aE lwes, Mrs. W. Weston ** 3g o | ¢Tierney, Rev. Dr. Jobn J. .. ve 
aMartin, Surgeon Lt.-Col. J., ae awe aia Esq. “ ; 
} A.M.S. * oe oe of ? > er ee oe 
BNeowitt, W. T., Esq... ++ 200 Lad ag wal Rig Rey a _ 
fA aPemberton, Mrs. oe o* 18 0 aWilson, Vv. vu. > oS gis 1 
 aSmith, Miss... ‘2 iy ae @ fn eta Donald M. .., = 
- aWilliams, Rey. Acheson ie | jae hk wigan parton . . rs 
aWright, Miss H. ss oh O_O) F CSOieR, SOY ORR 12 eee 
we Anonymous, for Excavations 16 
a Sales of Books, Maps, &e. .. 10 0 
JERUSALEM. 
e Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Hon. Sec. 
m eae MAIDSTONE. 
se ee ae Rev. W. Spear, M.A., D.D., Hon. Sec. 
° * ” ee 
* : Star Tam ee h ce : Jan. 2.—By cash .. £1 1 0 
waa. . » ee 
L. tw ‘ £ ss. d. £ 8. @, 
__ @Acton, Rev. E. ed .. @10 6 | aMonckton, Miss = c«o OF 
_ @Anderson, Dr. Walter H. .. 0 10 6 | aSpear, Rev. W., M.A., D.D. 0 10 
ars uu 


To) an 
aha 
=o 


i 


& 


SCoocoroecoscoocec®? 
BRATRMOGAARAGAGAAR 


~~ 0 eee 


eceooocoroecrooceocoocoooocnoocoecN“ocoscoo oeooecorecooooocoeceo 
esoecocoeoscecsoncoocessso 


SOMMOARBSCARBASTARIAGARAGCASCAGAGAGA o 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
MANCHESTER. PLYMOUTH 
Rev. W. F. Birch, Hon. Sec. H. B. S. Woodhouse, Es: 
£8 d. f ie 
Jan. 19.—By cash .. 414 6 Jan. 3.—By cash £2 12s. 
Aa sae 9 ee 515 6 aBrows J.P E a. 
Ro Cee = ae i m 7 | @Mitehelt, P. ., ie, | 
3 Z $. : Woodh » a. DB. SS. tee ede y 
Saeed, rer: Esq. : 10 6 "Woodhouse, gfe, (Donation 
aHeelis, James, Esg. .. of yi tg . eS 
aLynch, Rev. Patrick (1894 and for excavations) “- aa 
1895) en> jah e aHrte ) 
aMcLaren, Rey. A., D.D. 1 0 0 PRESTONPANS, _ 
aRobinson, Rey. A. E. je a i ae 
aRobinson, George, Esq. 1 1 9 | William McEwan, Esq., M.A. 
en, J. F., Esq. b> >~@ On. S0G e 
@Robinson, J., Esq. .. 2 2 0 | aMcEwah, William, Esq. ae 
@Robinson, Oswald, Esq. L-= 0 BMD .. - “ dere oO 
sete Robert, Esq. » ging 
akymer, Thomas, Esq. LA yt 5s 
aRvmer, T. H., Esq. .. Pe) ® SHREWSBURE. 
aWebster, W., Esq. .. ve” @10''€ Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, H; 
MILLPORT. Feb. 27—By cash oe 
Rev. Alex. Walker, Hou. Sec. aNicolls, Miss... 
£ s} a. 7 
aWalker, Rev. Alex. .. ad Sherk Oe TASMANIA (HOBAR” 
MORPETH. Major ee ee 
Rev. A. H. Drysdale, Hon. Sec. a . 
£ s. d. F eb. 9-—-By casi o. 
aDrysdale, Rey. A. H. ipa TG aTarleton Rev i. 


NEW ZEALAND (CANTERBURY). 


H. R. Webb, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
re, a 
aWebb, H. R., Esq. (1894 
and 1895) oe - oe 


NEW ZEALAND (TIMARU). 
Rev. Wm. Gillies, Hon. Sec. 


Feb. 21st.—By cash £1 Is. Od. 
March 18th.— ” £3 Os. Od. 
Ze. d. 
aBallantyne, J., Esq. .. re ae ES 
aGillies, Rey. Wm. “* "* i O 0 
aHutton, P. W., Esq... ee oe 
alnwood, D. L., Esq. .. ~ -_ Oo 


12 


+ Bi s. ( 
aWarland, Rev. A, A., M.A % 
F.S.A. re t. aay 
aSawyer, Miss .. oy - 6 


“a 


‘ — - a 
WILLESDEN. 
Archdeacon Atlay, Hon. 


—s 


aAtlay, Archdeacon .. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, ve | 


SUMMARY. 


From December 27th, 1894, to March 28rd, 1895. 


: £ es. d. 
Annual Subseriptions and Donations .. 7 « 890 7 8 
Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. es - 264 8 4 “at 
5 6 


Sales of Maps, Books, and other Publications ev oe 224 


ERRATA. 


JANUARY “QUARTERLY STATEMENT.” 


Under ‘“‘ LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS.” 
For Fellows, C. F., Esq., £5, read aFellows, C. F., Esq., £5. 


Under “ ENNISKILLEN.” 


 FordJ.A. Baga Esq., 10s. 6¢., read Hugh Allingham, Esq., M.R.1.4., Bally- 
: shannon, 10s. 6d, 
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LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘ AUSTRALIA. 


ADELAIDE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. 

Metzourne: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University of 
Melbourne. 

Sournern Forrest, N.S.W.: Rev. Alfred George Stoddart. 


CANADA, 
Onrarto: Rev. Commander L. G. A. Roberts, 67, George Street, Hamilton, 


CHINA. 
Kruxiane, Curna: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


Atrreton: Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 
Barnstarie: Mr. Wm. Rowe, 35, Boutport Street. 
Baru : General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
Bremineuam: Rey. W. Ewing, 45, Calthorpe Road. 
Bisnor’s WattHam: Rey. H. R. Fleming, Corhampton Vicarage. 
Boiron anp Horwion: Rev. S. Bond, Church Institute. . 
Bovrnemovurn: W. McGregor, Esq., M.I.E.E., The Polytechnic. 
Bromitry Common: Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Cheriton. 
Brosexty: Rey. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 
Burney: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P.. Greenfield House. 
CurtMsrorp: Rey. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
CuEtrennam: Dr. BE. Wilson, Westal. 
CuxEstEer: Rey. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.AS., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Cuistenurst: Rev. Francis H. Murray, Rectory. 
Cutrron and Bristron: Rey. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Daxtiyeron : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 
Dirourine Vicaraae, Sussex: Rey. Francis C. Norton. 
Dover: E. Wollaston Knocker, Esq., Castle Hill House. 
EasTBourNE: Rey. Canon Whelpton, St. Saviour’s Vicarage. 
14 ! 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Epapaston: Rev. R. E. B. C. Daubeny, 73, Ryland Road. 

Epsom: Miss Hislop, High Street. 

Fatmovrn, for the County of Cornwall : Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 

Forxestone: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 

Frome: Henry Thompson, Esq., Spring Hill, Fromefield. 

Guernsey: John Whitehead, Esq., Esplanade. 

Hartrerootand Wrst HarrrEroon: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 
Terrace. 

Hincx1iEy: Rev. W. Earl, Tonge Lodge, Burbage. 

Hitguin: J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 

Hout: W. Botterill, Esq., 23, Parliament Street. 

Jane oF Wiaut: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

LANCASTER: Rev. 8. F. Maynard, Gressingham Vicarage. 

Lepsury: Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

LrcnFirtp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

LiverPoon: Rev. J. H. Skewes, Holy Trinity. 

Marpstone: Rev. W. Spear, M.A., M.D., 22, Ashford Road. 

MALveERN: Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans. 

MancuestER: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev, W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

MorpetH: Rev. A. H,. Drysdale. 

Newcastie-on-Tyne : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., Princes Square. 
Hon. Sec.—A. B. Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street. 

Norwicu: Rev. W. F. Creeny, M.A., F.S.A., St. Michael at Thorne. 

NorrincHaMm: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

OxrorD: Rev. L. J. Montfort Bebb, Brasenose House. 

Pparxstone, Dorset: Rev. Canon Evans, St. Alphege. 

Pprymouti: J. B. Rowe, Esq., J. Shelly, Esq., and H, B. S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

RamsGAate: Rev. C. Harris, M.A., St. Lawrence. 

Rrpon: Rev. G. G. S. Thomas, 2, Princess Terrace. 

Sauissury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.R.M.S., Tintinhall, Milford 
Hill. 

Scarsoroven: J. H. Phillips, Hsq., 22, Albemarle Crescent. 

SHREWSBURY: Rev. O. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

SouTHport: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

Sout Suirips: Rev. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Sr. ALBANS: Rev. W. Bailey, Colney Heath Rectory. 


_ Srapienurst: Rev. Wm. Peterson, Biddenden Rectory. 


SrockToN-on-TxEs: Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street. 
SrROUD, GLovcESTERSHIRE : T. 8S. Osborne, Esq., Lower Street. 
SunDERLAND: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., Salem Hill. 
Tunseipar Wewts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s, Herne Lodge. 
Uxserper: Rev. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 
Werston-suprr-Mare: Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge, 
Wurronvron, Sanor: Dr. 8. Tayleur Gwynn, St. Mary’s House. 
Wiuttespen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 
Wotvernampron: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 
Worcester: Rev. Francis J. Eld, The Whiteladies. 
Yerovit: Rev. Abel Phillips, Hendford Vicarage. 
Yorx and Szrsy: J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


HOLLAND. 


OmmerEN Rev. H. J. Schouten. 
INDIA. 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras, 
Tunpua, N.W.P.: Rev. E. Bull, E.1.R. Chaplain. 


IRELAND. 


ArMAGH: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LIL.D., The Library. 
Betrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
Coteraine: W. J, Baxter, Esq., M.C.P.S.I., Avondale. 
Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dvusiin: Rey. Maurice Day, 17, Earlsfort Terrace. 
Exyiskitien: Thomas Plunkett, Esq., M.R.1.A. 
LONDONDERRY: Alexander MeVicker, 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Koss: Rev. J. C. Newton. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


AUCKLAND: 

Nertson: Colonel Branfill, 

OAMARU, Province or Orago: Rey. Frank Seth-Smith. 
Timaru: Rey. William Gillies, The Manse. 


PALESTINE. 


a od Rey. Theodore RB. Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop 
yth. 


SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Marv Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 

Ayr: R. D. Murdoch, Esq. h i 

Carsr or Gowrie: Rey. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse, Kinnaird, 

Donper: Hon. Treas.—Alex, Scott, Esq., Clydesdale Bank. 

DunFeRMunE: Rey. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

Epinsvren: T. B. Johnston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 

Exarn: The Rey. Robert Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

GLasGow: Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 13, The College ; Rev. Donald 
Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace; and Rev. Professor George Adam 
Smith, D.D., 22, Sardinia ‘lerrace. James Glen, Esq., 12, Blythswood 
Square, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock : Rey. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hamittron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Krrxcatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mriurtport: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Pertu: Rev. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

Pottoksuietpvs: Rev. Charles Robson, 326, Maxwell Road. 
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LOCAL ASSOCL: TIONS. 


Port Guascow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 
Prestonpans: Dr. McEwen, Watford Lodge. 


TASMANIA, 
Hosart: Major Ernest Townshend Wallach, General Staff. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Acsurn: Prof. James S. Riggs, Theological Seminary. 
CampripGr, Mass.: Rev. Professor T. F. Wright, 42, Quincy Street. 
GrerMANTOWN, Pata, Pa.: Rev. W. H. Cavanagh, 218, West Celten Avenue. 
GreensBoro, AtA.: Rev. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D. 

LircuFietD, Inv.: Rev. Frank P. Miller. 

Micurean : Rev. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 13, N. State Street, Ann Arbor. 
Oak Park, Itu.: Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D. 

Onto: Rev. E. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 

ProvipENcE: Walter G. Webster, Esq., 59, Parade Street, R.TI. 

Spencer, Mass. : Rev. L. 8. Safford. 

SyRACUSE, N.Y.: Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 109, South Ave. 

ViRGINia: Rev. J. T. Barber, Falls Church. 


WALES. 


Brecon: Miss Garnons Williams, Abercamlais. 
CarvirF: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and. Dumb. 
Carnarvon, N.W.: Rev. W. R. Jones, St. David’s Road. 
Guynneata, S.W.: Rey. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Lxanvito: Rev. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Vicarage. 
Lranrarrrecnan: J. B. Davies, Esq., Hafod y Coed. 
Moontarn AsH, S.W.: Rev. John Howell, Llwyn Villa. 
Swansea: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, 
distribute, and sell the publications of the Fund :— | 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
Attoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 
AnstrutTueER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 


_ Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. 


Barnstry: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 

Baru: B. Pearson and Son, Booksellers and Stationers, 14, Milsom Street. 

Beprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. 

Berrut: American Press. 

Brtrast: Mr. M. Harris, Memorial Hall, Clarence Place. 

Brrxenugap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Bisnor’s WattHam: Mr. T. J. Brown. 

BiarraowRIizE : Miss Saunders. 

Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 

Boron: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 

Bovrnemourn: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 5, Westgate. 

Bricuron : Messrs. H. and CO. Treacher, 170, North Street. 

Burntxy: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 

Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 

CampringE: Mr. Thos. Dixon, 9, Market Place; Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 

Canterbury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

Carpirr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 

CHELTENHAM: Messrs, Westley, Promenade. 

Ctrrron and Bristot: Mr, W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 

CoxcumsrER: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Dakuineron : Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

DUBLIN: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 87, Dawson Street. 
” Sunday School Society for Ireland, 17, Upper Sackville Street. 

DunpeEE: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 

Eprxsurex: Messrs, W. and A. K. Johnston, 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 

FaLmoutH: Mr. R. CO. Richards. 

Frome: Mr, 0. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. é; 

GLAsGow: Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 

GREENOCK: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Hattrax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hamitton, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. 
18 


LOCAL AGENTS. — fen ere 
flertrorp: Mr. E. Simson. » 
Hoxart, TasMANtA: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. : 
Hoppersrretp: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. “4 
Hut: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 7 
Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. i, 


Jepsuren (N.B,): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
Leeps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
Lrxcotn: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. , 
Lrvervoon: Messrs. J. A. Thompson and Co., Church Society’s Depdt, 24, 
Elliot Street. 
Lonponperry: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. re ee 
Merron Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 7a 
Montrose: Mr. George Walker. — 
Newoastie-on-Tyxg: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. etas® 
New York: Messrs. Colton, 312, Broadway. LG 
NorrHampron: Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. a). i 


Norwicu: Mr. W. A. Nudd. - . 
Perr: Mr. Jno. Christie ; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. saul’ s 


PETERBOROUGH : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. i 
prymovru: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
PortTRUSH AND COLERAINE: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 
ScaRBorouGcH: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. , 
SHREWSBURY: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. . 
Sournport: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. i 
Torquay: Mr. B. L. Seely. ; 
Urrineuam: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 

Wermourn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 
Wuirsy: Mr. Reed. | 

WinonestER: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
-Woxvernampron: Mr. J. McD. Roebuck. 


a i! 
* i 
~ F 
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qialestine Qilgrims’ Ceet Society, 


DIRECTOR. 


| Masor-Generat Sir Cxartes W. Witson, K.C.B., K.O.M.G., D.C.L., LL.D., 
/ ¥F.R.S., R.E. 

. 

| 


COUNCIL. 

Masor Conver, LL.D., D.C.L.,M.R.A.S.,| Harry Ryzanps, FS.A., Secretary, 

R.E, Society of Biblical Archeology. 
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HONORARY SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


WALTER Besant, M.A. 


Tats Society is established for the translation and publication, with explanatory notes, of the various 
descriptions and accounts of Palestine and the Holy Places, and of the topographical references in ancient 
and medizval literature, from the earliest times to the period of the Crusades or later. These accounts 
are written in Greek, Latin, Arabic, old French, and old German (in these curious records of pilgrimages 
which begin with the unknown Pilgrim of Bordeaux, and follow in almost unbroken line to the present 
day). Topographical references are found in brief allusions in detached sentences, scattered about among 
the writings of the Early Fathers, in the Byzantine and earliest Arab historians. Very few of these 
Pilgrims have as yet appeared in an English form, and no serious attempt has ever been made to search 
the Byzantine and Arab historians and the Early Fathers for their topographical allusions and illlustra- 
tions. Many of them, however, give details of the highest importance in matters connected with the 
topography of Jerusalem, the positions of the holy sites, &c. It is proposed to take them one by one, to 
7 translate, annotate, and issue them, each separately, and as fast as the funds at the disposal of the 
Council will allow. 


The following Works have been translated and issued :— 


l1.THE HOLY PLACES VISITED BY ANTONINUS MAR'Yk, (560- 
570 a.p.) Translated by AuBrey STewart, M.A. 


2.THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE HOLY PAULA, BY St. JEROME. 
Translated by AusREY STEWART, M.A., and annotated with an introduction by Col. Sir G. W. 
Wixson, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c. Illustrated with a map. 


3. THE BUILDINGS OF JUSTINIAN BY PROCOPIUS. (560 4.0.) Trans- 
lated by AvuBREY STEWART, annotated by Col. Sir C. W. Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., and Pro- 
fessor Hayrer Lewis, F.S.A. Illustrated with a map and fourteen plans. 


4. DES PT F TA INCLUDING PALESTINE. 
RR Star. af Fates San from the Arabic and annotated by eS 
SrranoE. Illustrated with map and five plans. 


5. “THE BORDEAUX PILGRIM.’ (itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem, 333 a.p.) 
Translated by AusrEy Stewart, M.A., and annotated with an introduction by Col. Sir C. W. 
Witson, K.C.B., F.R.S. Illustrated with a map. 
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SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


Selsfape Aon” Lectures. Subscriptions 
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BisHor’s Warraam: Rev. H. R. Fleming, Corhampton Vicarage. 
Botton AND Horwich: Rev. 8. Bond, Chureh Institute. 
Bovrnemovutnu : W. McGregor, Esq., M.I.E.E., The Polytechnic. 
Bromiry Common: Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Cheriton. 
Brosevey: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 


Burniey: Alfred Strange, Esq., J.P.. Greenfield House. 
Caarmourn, Dorset: Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechurch. 


CurtMsrorpD: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
CuevrennaM: Dr. BE. Wilson, Westal. 

Custer: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., 57, Parkgate Road. 
OurstenuRst: Rev. Francis H. Murray, Rectory. 

OxrFron and BRISTOL : Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Dariineton : J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

PrTCHLING VICARAGE, Sussex: Rev. Francis C. Norton. 

Dover: BE. Wollaston Knocker, Esq., Castle Hill House. 
EasTBOURNE: Rey. Canon Whelpton, St. Suviour’s Vicarage. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Epapaston: Rev. R. BE. B. C. Daubeny, 73, Ryland Road. 

Epsom: Miss Hislop, High Street. 

Fatmovrs, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino. 

Foixrstone: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 

Frome: Henry Thompson, Esq., Spring Hill, Fromefield. 

GurERNsEY: John Whitehead, Esq., Esplanade. ; 

HarriePootand West HartiePoou: Rev. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 
Terrace. 

Hincxiny: Rev. W. Earl, Tonge Lodge, Burbage. 

Hircurn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. | 

Hutz: W. Botterill, Esq., 23, Parliament Street. | 

Istz or Wiaur: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lanoasrer: Rev. 8. F. Maynard, Gressingham Vicarage. 

Lepgury : Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Lrrps: James Yates, Esq., Public Librarian. 

Licurizrp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liverpoon: Rev. J. H. Skewes, Holy Trinity. 

Marpsrone: Rey. W. Spear, M.A., M.D., 22, Ashford Road. ; 

Matvern: Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans. ; 

MancuesteR: Hon. Treas—C. 3. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

MorprtaH: Rey. A. H. Drysdale. 

NEWCASTLE-oON-TyNE : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., 
Hon, Sec.—A. B. Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street. 

Norwicu: Rey. W. F. Creeny, M.A., F.S.A., St. Michael at Thorne. 

Norrinenam : Rey. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. L. J. Montfort Bebb, Brasenose House. 

ParxstTong, Dorset: Rev. Canon Evans, St. Alphege. 

Puymourtu: J. B. Rowe, Esq., J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq. 

RamsGate: Rev. C. Harris, M.A., St. Lawrence. 

Ripon: Rev. G. G. 8. Thomas, 2, Princess Terrace. 

“png J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.O.S., F.R.M.S., Tintinhall, Milford 

Scarnoroven: J. H. Phillips, Esq., 22, Albemarle Crescent. 

SHREWsBURY: Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Sournrorr: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

Sourn Suretps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s. 

Sr. AnBans: Rev. W. Bailey, Colney Heath Rectory. 

Stapzenvrst: Rev. Wm. Peterson, Biddenden Rectory. 

Srockron-on-Txxs : Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street. 

Strovp, GLOUCESTERSHIRE: T. 8. Osborne, Esq., Lower Street. 

SUNDERLAND: Rey. W. M. Teape, M.A., Salem Hill. 

Tunsriper Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s, Herne Lodge. 

Uxpripge: Rey. A. A, Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 

WEston-supER-Mare: Rev. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

Wuircuvrcn, Santor: Dr. 8. Tayleur Gwynn, St. Mary’s House. 

WitiEspEen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Wotvernampron : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Yxroviz: Rey. Abel Phillips, Hendford Vicarage. 

Ligge and Seusy: J. T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 


Princes Square. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


HOLLAND. 
OmMEREN : Rey. H. J. Schouten. 


INDIA. 


Mapras Presrpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
Tunpua, N.W.P.: Rev. E. Bull, E.I.R. Chaplain. 


« 
IRELAND. 


ArmMaGu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. 
Bevrast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. 
CoLERAINE: W. J. Baxter, Esq., M.C.P.8.I., Avondale. 
Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. 

Dustin: Rev. Maurice Day, 17, Earlsfort Terrace. 
ENNISKILLEN: Thomas Plunkett, Esq., M.R.T.A. 
LonponpERRY: Alexander McVicker, 2, Florence Terrace. 


JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J.C. Newton. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


AUCKLAND : 
Newson: Colonel Branfill. 
OamARU, Province or Oraco: Rev. Frank Seth-Smith. 


Timaru: Rev. William Gillies, The Manse. 


PALESTINE. 
JexvsateM: Rev. Theodore HE. Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop 


Blyth. 
SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 


Ayr: R. D. Murdoch, Esq. 
Cars or GowriE: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse, Kinnaird. 


DunveE: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Clydesdale Bank. 

DUNFERMLINE: Rev. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 

Epinsureu: T. B. Johnston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 7, Hanover Street. 

Exa@in: The Rev. Robert Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

Gtasaow: Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 13, The College ; Rt. Rev. Donald 
Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace; and Rev. Professor George Adam 
Smith, D.D., 22, Sardinia Terrace. James Glen, Esq., 12, Blythswood 
Square, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock: Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 

Hamitron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Krrxcatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mitirort: Rev. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Pertu: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

PoxioKsu1EeLps : Rev. Charles Robson, 326, Maxwell Road. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Port Grasaow: Rev. W. W. Beveridge. 
Prestonpans: Dr. McEwen, Walford Lodge. 


TASMANTA. 


Hosarr: Major Ernest Townshend Wallach, General Staff. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Avsurn: Prof. James 8. Riggs, Theological Seminary. 

CamsripGr, Mass.: Rev. Professor T. F. Wright, 42, Quincy Street. 
GERMANTOWN, Parua, Pa.: Rey. W. H. Cavanagh, 218, West Celten Avenue, 
GREENSBORO, ALA.: Rey. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D. 

Litonrre.p, Inu.: Rev. Frank P. Miller. 

Micuiaan : Rey. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 13, N. State Street, Ann Arbor, 
Oax Park, It.: Rev. H. B. Waterman, D.D. 

Onto: Rev. EH. Herbruck, Ph.D., Dayton. 


Provipence: Walter G. Webster, Esq., 59, Parade Street, R.I. 
Spencer, Mass.: Rey. L. 8. Safford. 


Syracuszr, N.Y.: Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 109, South Ave. 


Vireinta: Rev. J. T. Barber, Falls Church. 


WALES, 


Brecon: Miss Garnons Williams, Abercamlais. 
Carpirr: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Carnarvon, N.W.: Rev. W. R. J ones, St. David’s Road. 
Giynneatu, S.W.: Rey. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
Luanpizo: Rev. Charles Chidlow, 


M.A., Caio Vicarage. 
Movnrary Asu, 8.W.: Rev. John Howell, Llwyn Villa. 
Swansea: Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


The Committee will be glad to communicate 


_ with ladies and gentlemen 
willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


—_ —————_ 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to receive, 
distribute, and sell the publications of the Fund :— 


ApeRDREN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. 
Attoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. 
AnstRUTHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. 
Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. ' 
Barnstry: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. 
Batu: B. Pearson and Son, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Beprorp: Mr. Thompson, High Street. 

Berrvt: American Press. 

BreKenneap: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 
Brsuor’s WartHam: Mr. T. J. Brown. 

BLAIRGOWRIE : Miss Saunders. 

Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 
Botton: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 

BourNnemovrH: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 5, Westgate. 
BriaHton: Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 
Burney: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 
Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 
CamBrrpge: Mr. Thos. Dixon, 9, Market Place ; Messrs. Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
Canrersury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

Carpirr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wn. Jones, Duke Street. 

Cuetrennam: Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

Orirron and Bristou: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 
CorcuEster: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Daruineron: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 
Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 
Dustin: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Dunpee: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co. 

EprnsurGH: Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 16, So. St. Andrew Street. 
Fatmouru: Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. O. J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

Gtascow : Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 
Greenock: Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 

Haurax: Mr. King, North Gate. 

Hamitroy, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. 


14, Milsom Street. 


37, Dawson Street. 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


fHlerTrorp: Mr. EK. Simson. 

Hosart, TasMANIA: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

HuppeErsrietp: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 

Hut: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

Igvine: Mr. OC. Marchland. 

JepsureH (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 

Lerps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

Lixcoun: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 

LiverPoon: Messrs. J. A. Thompson and Co., Church Society’s Depot, 24, 
Elliot Street. 

Lonponprrry: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 

Merton Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 

Monrrosg: Mr. George Walker. 

NeEwoastiz-on-Tyne: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street. 

New Yorx: Messrs. Colton, 312, Broadway. 

Norruampron : Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 

Norwicu: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 

Prrta: Mr. Jno. Christie; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street. 

PEeTERBoRouGH : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 

Piymourn: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 

PorrrusH AND CoLERAINE: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 

ScarBoroven: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 

Surewspury: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 

Sovurnrorr: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

Torquay: Mr. E. L. Seely. 

Uprinenam: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 

Weymovurn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 

Wuirsy: Mr. Reed. 

WINCHESTER: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 

Wotvernampton: Mr. J. MoD. Roebuck. 
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LIST OF DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


FROM JUNE 22yp, 1895, TO SEPTEMBER 2lsr, 1895, 


a denotes Annual Subscriber. 


#,* If any omission or mistake be observed in the following lists, the 


will be very glad to be informed of it, and will rectify the error in the next — 


Quarterly Statement. 


a Alexander, C. S., Esq. bis 
aAllen, vee as 1 i 
aArchard, M os 
aAustin, Miss G. - 
aAylmer, General H.. a 
aBagster, R.., ha 
aBaron, Kev. 
aBarrow, Mrs. . 
aBates, Miss .. 
aBiggs, Rey. Charles, M.A. 
abilaxland, Rev. G. C.. 
abolton, H. H., Esq. . 
aBriinnow, Prof. R. 
aollins, B. H., Esq. .. 
Constance, 
. | (Don.) a Se a 


Coo Mrs. 
“Deatmouth College (per B. G. 


Allen) ee 
aDavies, Miss .. ee as 
avDavies, Mrs. .. oe 
aDavies, R. Norman, Esq. 
aDyson, Rey. Francis J. “> 


niga Sister Mary 
aEvans, F. G., Esq. .- 
 qaFoster, Rev. Ce os 
- @Fremlin, M : 
rman Palestine Union (per 
Dulau and Co.) 
Sen Go ing Dr. (per Dulau 


Arthur ps we eq. 


COCR R* 


So 5S. NOFONONHO wp, NEFNWOOCOCCOCF 


& 


Se 
CrKOUNrFE: 


Ke 
oOo oo 


OP FP SCASBMOASOR® oO cooaananncacce® 


aHaig, General M. R. ee 
aHall, Miss F. . : 
aHarvard College (per E. G. 

Allen).. ee ‘e 


aHarvey, J ohn, "Esq. ee ee 
aHenley, Mrs. A. es be 


aHilton, James, Esq. « oe 
aHodgkin, J. B., Esq... es 
aJohnson, W. B., Esq. ee 
aKay, H. C., Esq . 


aKrogh, Capt. Cot (1896) 
aLambert, Miss 
aLankester, Rev. C. 
aLegg, Miss... 


aLeicester, Rev. J. ‘. ss 

aLeroy, Rey. H. . vs 

aLibrary of i (per 
E. G. Allen).. 

aLibrary of Parliament (per 
E. G. Allen).. . oe 

aLloyd, Rey. Archdeacon oe 

aLongdon, Miss C. M. oe 


aLowther, Rev. W. B... & 
aLush, Rev, Dr. Wm. Vawdrey 
Macduff, Miss (Don.) oe 
aMackinnon, P., Esq... A 
aMcGregor, Rev. W. M. ee 
aMeMillan, Rey. Robert os 
aMadras, The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of oe oe 
aMarriott, Miss 8. J. .. ae 


Oe 
Ll 
on? 


tl 
ASD SOSSTOAROD BOARRRBOSCOROR go 


=i 
oro 


Re ee 
SSOSOREHS 


ray 
o COF 


Be YB Hw 


— 
pp Cw FNOMKKCOFKRSG oO SCROSOCORRRwWONS 


CONOOFSCORSO 


i 
ow 


_ @Marshall, John, Esq... pt 
— @Miller, Rey. Alexander be 
— aM. J. ‘S i +s 
aMoffat, J. J., Esq. . 
_ aMoore, Arthur, Esq. . 
. iF - aMordy, Miss oe . 
_ a@Morley, Miss .. ; 
_ @Moysey, J. D., Esq. . 
_ aMure, the Misses. 
ry aMyers, 8. P., Esq. 
_ aNewton Theological ‘Institute 
(per C. R. Brown, Esq.) «- 
= a0 on, Wm., Esq. 
Ay - Bammane Admiral Sir B - 


Charles i me 


J Sei aakteoe, iiss, J. Way Meg, ws 
te tRouse, Rev. G.H., DD. Mads 
‘LLB. 


ry 
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ee 


pl 


_ 


_ 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


aSayce, Prof. A. H., LL.D. .. 
aSchor, Rey. Joseph .. os 
aScott, the Misses... 
aSemple, J. Charles, Esq. (1893 
and 1894) . a 
aSeth-Smith, H. Gh, Esq. ¥, 
aShort, John, Esq., ’ Junr. - 
aSmyth, Mrs. J. (1896) 
aSocin, Prof. A. if . 
aSpilsbury, Mrs. B. .. ps 
aStenhouse, Rev. Thos. ‘ 
aTait, M. 8., Esq. as 
aTatlow, Espine, a, Fees 
aTaylor, Robert, Esq. ee ha 
aThursby-Pelham, Rev. A. .. 
aTomkins, Rev. Wm. Smith , 
aTrench, John A., Esq. za 
Twiddle, Arthur, Esq. (Don.) 
aWaiapu, The Right Rey. the 
Lord Bishop of (per Miss 
Wanklyn) .. ae 


aWakefield, J. E., Esq. et 

aWhitty, Rev. J ohn Irwine, 

aWilliams, Miss (per = 
Marriott) .. ae 

aWilson, Mrs. . 

aWishart, Miss (per | Dr. Bul- 
linger) . ig 

aWood, H. K., Esq. 

aWrig ht, W. Aldis, Esq. LL.D. 

aYale “College (per E. G. Allen) 

aYoung, Mrs. Baring .. ae 


a 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


UNITED STATES, AMERICA. -- BOLTON. 
% v. Professor Theodore F. Wright, : 
1 Ph.D., Hon. General Secretary and Rev. S. Bond, Hon. See. a 
ae Co tata ts Tune 25.—By cash .. £1 1s.0d. 
July 9.—Bycash .. 7 8 10 £ 8, de 
Aug. 3— 4 . 16 26 @Cross, T. C., Esq. .. oo  ( O DOS 
Sept. 16.— yy és 12 3 2 aGlen-Bott, Rey. ye oe o* 0 10° 1. ey 
Dollars. ane 
aAbbott, W.E., Esq -. «5°00 Anh 
aAdams, Rev. Wi We .,. woe CARDIFF. ap en 
Allen, J. Milton, Esq. ate 3-00 ie a 
a Barber, Rey. J. T. a ae 5-00 Mrs. E. Wilson Melville, Hon. Sec, 
| aBenilee , Sg Ee nit -- 10 ap July 19.—By cash.. £0108.6d. 
3 ° ° "> . . ** 7 Ce aes . 
Cobern, Dr, C. M. ee ee *00 p £ s. dad 
Colgate University Library .. +50 | @Llandaff, The Right Rev. the et 
Conarroe, Geo. M., Esq. ies -00 Lord Bishop of .. - O10 655 
acrocker, Mrs. F. a) Se o* ‘00 - 
pavis, Miss Grace de “i “00 ae 
“pike, Rev. 8. Br Se ‘50 CHINA (KIUKIANG). i 
uglas, R. D., Esq. .. ; z - a 
Bpo aley, Chas. B., Esq... + ¥ Rev. E. S. Little, Hon. Sec. — 
fevans, Miss Mary =». se ; July 9.—By cash .. £1 18. Od. . 


La; 


d. 
aBarnard, G., Esq. .. « Oia 
aPorter, H. D., Esq. .. . Oar 


a 
well, Rev. J. L. iy 
ae aher, S. Wilson, Esq. —«. 
ilman, President D. C. - 
@ Goodrich, Prof. F.8. .. +. 
@ Graves, Hon. Nathan F. ay 
| 2 iimball, B.C. Esq. +. 
mbdin, Rev. M. B. .. ‘sp 
ong Island Historical Society 
qaMcKean, F. G., Esq. «- 
apresident of White Library 
avreston, H. W., Esq. ne 
thbun, Rev. D.L. .. ae 


sgssssss 


CORK. 


H. S. Noblett, Esa., Hon. Sec. 


July 17.—By cash. . £27 3s. Od. 
Ss 


‘50 | aAinley, Rev. F. W. .. y O89 
‘50 | aArchdall, Very Rev. Dean, D.D. 0 10 
‘50 | aAtkins, Ringrose, Esq., M.D. 0 10 
‘50 | aAtkins, W. R., Esq., F.C.A... 0 10 
‘00 | aBannister, W., Esq., J.P. .. 010 
‘00 | aBayley, D. A., Esq. .. os Cee 
aBeale, G. C., Esq. .«. se OF 


**f 


KNRoane 


ed, Rev. James aa au 

PE cots Mrs. R. 8. fe st 
asbew, Wm. A, Gs ie nes 
qsbelton, Miss Jane de F. on 
Slade, Miss A. L. - 
astevenson, Miss B: Wik . 
qgstone, Rev. B. N. me ve 


BO RO OV OUR OT RO OH OT BS RO BY BO OT 
oe . 
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d. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

aw aren, Rev. S.M. «- : 00 | aBeale, J. W., Esq. .. . O18 

aWellesley College Library... 00 | aBeamish, W. H., Esq. .- O10 6 

qaWilliams, Rev. G. W. .. oe ‘00 | aBrougham, Rev. Canon .. 010 6 

aWilliams, Rev. R. P. .. +o 00 | aClarke, Rev. R. F. .. os PRS 

awinslow, Dr.W.C.  .- ve *50 | aCooper, A., Esq. od - 9010 6 

Sales of Maps, Books, &e. .. 12°24 | aCork, Right Rev. The Lord 

Bishop of .. % vw tae 

BENENDEN. aDarling, Rev. J. Lindsay .. 1 1 OU 

‘Rev: Thos. Harrison, F.R.G.S., Hon. aDay, R., Esq., J.P., F.S.A... 010 6 

Sec. and Lecturer for the Fund aDobbin, Rev. Chancellor .. 1 1 O 

’ ” ‘ aDrought, R.8., Esq... a ORiae 

_ Bycash .. .. £2 18s. Od. aFleming, Rev. H.T.,D.D... 010 6 

Cranbrook, Rt. Hon. Earl ... 1 1 O | @French, Savage, Esq. « BO80°90 

- Proceeds of lectures .. .» 112 O | aHaines, Rev. John .. 3. De @ 
3 


ENNISKILLEN. 


LIST OF 
£ s. 
aHall, E., Esq., J.P., D.L. .. 0 10 
aHill, A., Esq., C.E. .. is 0 FO 
aliill, W. H., Esq., C.E. ger. 10 
aJacob, A. W., Esq. .. o- “r 3O 
aKelly,1I.8., Esq. .- sc «O10 
aLane, W. Guest, Esq. oo oP Be 
aLunham, T., Esq., J.P. 0 10 
aMaher, Miss .. ey Sit 4a 
aMcCarthy, Rev. Justin fa!» 
aMecMullen, J. W., Esq., J.-P. 0 10 
aNewsom, J. C., Esq... .» O10 
aNewsom, 8. H., Esq... Pree ae, 
aNoblett, H. 8., Esq. .. ie 
aPerry, Capt. .« ve ie tO ee 
aPike, Mrs. .. 04 4120 
aPowell, Rey. Canon .. 0 10 
aSargent, F., Esq. .. .. 010 
aScott, Sir J. Harley .. is 6 10 
aSunner, R., Esq. a. 3 a0 
aWalker, Miss, B.A. (1894 and 
1895) .. ca ne PT Ge | 
aWalker, R., Esq., C.E. i¢ 70 T0 
aWilson, Rev. W. J. .. ss 4 20 
aYoung, Goodwin, Esq. x rao 


Thomas Plunkett, Esq., M.R.I.A., 


Hon. See. 


By cash .. am 


aAbraham, J. T., Esq., Head 
Master, Model School, Ennis- 
killen.. ; a ia 
aBenison, J. J., Esq., J.P., 
Slieve Russell, Ballyconnell 
aCorry, Lord, D.L., Castle 
Coole, Fermanagh .. ‘s 
@Elliott, Thomas, Esq., C.E., 
34, Darling Street, Enniskillen 
aHumphreys, 8. B., Esq., J.P., 
Fair View, Enniskillen 
alrvine, C. E. R. A., Esq., Lis- 
goole Abbey, Enniskillen .. 


@Parke, Robert W.,  Esq., 
Trafalgar Cottage, Manor- 
hamilton .. “* oe 

aPlunkett, Thomas, LEsq., 


M.R.I.A., Enniskillen os 
aRitchie, William, Esq., “ Fer- 
managh Times”  .. a 
aSmyth, Edward, Esq., J.P. .. 
aStack, Rt. Rey. C. M., D.D., 
Bishop of Clogher, Clones .. 
aStubbs, Henry, Esq., J.P., 
Danby, Ballyshannon ee 


£7 7s. 


Od. 
£ a. 


0 10 
0 10 
£3 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 


0 10 
0 10 


oe 
0 10 


eo as 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
d. 
6 FALMOUTH. 
6 
: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
: | Aug. 20.—By cash.. £7 Os. Od. 
6 £: ws, d. 
aCarlyon, Edmund, Esq. i. Boe eee 
O | aFox, Miss A. M. ee so) Ao ee 
: a¥Fox, Mrs. M. J. ae . ra 
6 aFox, G. H., Esq. 06 6 
0 | aFox, Robert, Esq. 1 toe 
aan aFox, R. R., Esq. ee ee > 
6 aPeter, Mrs. .. 010 oO 
0 | 
6 FOLKESTONE. 
6 
6 Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Hon. See, 
“er : 
July 25.—By cash .. £0 5s. Od, 
0 | ae 
~ aEborall, Miss.. +. .. 0 § és 
6 } 
| JERUSALEM. 
| Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Hon. Sec. 
By cash .. -- £6 12s. 6d. 
| £ ee. @. 
| aArseniew, Mons. 8. .- 010 6 
aDunne, Rev. P. 8. -” 0 Tose 
d. aMassy, Colonel —_ .< 070 
| q@Mihailow, Mons. Nicolas .. 010 6 
_ aTalbot, Hon. Mrs. William... 010 6 
6 _ Sales of Maps, Books, &. .. 4 9 0 
6 
NEW ZEALAND (NELSON). 
0 
Col. B. A. Branfill, Hon. Sec. 
6 
Sept. 12.—By cash.. £2 2s. Od. 
6 2 2. a 
aBranfill, Col. B. A. (1896) .. 010 6 
6 | aBrowning. J. S., Esq. -- 010 6 
aBrown, C. Hunter, Esq. -« 'O 162 ae 
6 aKingsley, R., Esq. -- oo | O Tae 
6 NEW ZEALAND (TIMARD),. 
6 | Rev. Wm. Gillies, Hon. Sec, 
6 
July 18.—By cash ee £1 Os. Od. 
tf) £ «8. d. 
aMackay, D. M., Esq. .- o tn 
6 


—— ——— 


¥ 
a 4 


a 
«84 


eed 


. 
a 


, 

ra 7 i i) 
> os ae Sia eee  ) . 
ee 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


ORPINGTON. 
‘Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Hon. Sec. Henry Clark, Esq., Hon. Bee. 
July 12.—By cash.. £0 10s. 6d. Aug. 26.—By cash.. £0 10s. 6¢ 


£e. d. “es 
010 6 | aCradock, Joseph, Esq. ee O1 


aHorne, Miss .. iy we 


SUMMARY OF LOCAL SOCIETIES. 
(Acknowledged in detail under special heading.) 


Sales of Books, yj ectures. Subscriptions. 


Maps, &e. 

B «. d. £s. d. £ s. a. 

Benenden ** ee oe =— i 8 12 0 1 z 0 

Bolton ee ee oe —_— — Z bi 0 

Car diff ef ee * — | seg! O 10 6 

China (Kiukiang) .. ee _— — ee 

Cork ee ee ee ee. — —_— 27 8 0 

Enniskillen .. és - -— a= 7 Sa 

FE ‘almouth --* * we = aes a 7 0 0 

Folkestone oe oe * — as 0 5 0 
Jerusalem .. es 4 0 0 — 212 6. 

New Zealand (N elson) $0 —_ == 220 

” Timaru) ee ey — ar 0 0 

Orpington ws ee ee as. — 0 10 6 

Stockton-on-Tees .. + o- — 010 6 

United States of America .. 211 0 Bewal 32 18 6 

£611 0 £112 O £85 2 6 

SUMMARY, 
From June 22nd to September 2lst, 1895. 

Ze d. 

Annual Subscriptions and Donations .. oe és i> 2 eee 

Annual Subscriptions from Local Societies .. és . & 28 

Proceeds of Lectures .. in os 112 0 

Sales of Maps, Books, and other Publications a oa. en: Se 

£411 11 8 

5 


LIST OF HONORARY SECRETARIES AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. ih 


i 


4 orp 
| ~ 
AUSTRALIA. a. 


4 


——- 


ApELAIpE: Rev. F. W. Cox, Wakefield Street East. A 
New Sovrn Wass: Rev. Alfred George Stoddart, Southern Forest. an | 


Viororra: E. F. J. Love, Esq., B.A., Queen’s College, University | 


Melbourne. 


CANADA. k 
Monrreat: Rev. C. C. Waller, B.A., Diocesan Theological College 3 
W. Douglas MacFarlane, Esq., 85, Churchill Avenue, Westmount. 4 


CHINA. 
Krvxrane, Curva: Rev. Edward 8. Little. 


ENGLAND. 


Jos. Geo. Wilson, Esq., The Firs. 

Barnstarte: Mr. Wm. Rowe, 35, Boutport Street. 

Baru: General Warren Walker, R.E., Tilehurst, Sion Hill. 
Breminenam: Rev. W. Ewing, 4°, Calthorpe Road. 

BisHor’s WaLTHaM: Rev. H. R. Fleming, Corhampton Vicarage. 
Boiron anp Horwicn: Rev. §. Bond, Church Institute. 
BournemouTH: W. McGregor, Esq., M.1.E.E., The Polytechnic. 
Bromiry Common: Rev. H. Hamilton Jackson, Cheriton. 
Brosetzy: Rev. I. W. Johnson, M.A., Benthall. 


Burnixy: Alfred Strange, Esq., J-P., Greenfield House. 
Cuarmovuru, Dorser: Rev. Charles Druitt, The Vicarage, Whitechurch. 


Cuxtmsrorp: Rev. H. K. Harris, Runwell Rectory, Wickford. 
Onetrennam: Dr. E. Wilson, Westal. 

Cuester: Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.AS., 57, Parkgate Road. 
Onistenurst: Rev. Francis H. Murray, Rectory. 

Oxrrron and Bristo: Rev. Canon Wallace, M.A., 3, Harley Place. 
Daruineron: J. P. Pritchett, Esq., 24, High Row. 

Dirowtina VicaRaGE, Sussex: Rey. Francis C. Norton. 

Dover: E. Wollaston Knocker, Esq., Castle Hill House. 
Easrsourne: Rey. Canon Whelpton, St. Saviour’s Vicarage. 


ALFRETON : 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


Epa@saston: Rey. R. E. B. C. Daubeny, 73, Ryland Road. 

Ersom: Miss Hislop, High Street. ' 

Fatmovrn, for the County of Cornwall: Wilson L. Fox, Esq., Carmino, 

Forxrstone: Rev. E. H. Cross, D.D., Belvedere, Trinity Road. 

Frome: Henry Thompson, Esq., Spring Hill, Fromefield. 

GuERNsEY: John Whitehead, Esq., Esplanade. 

HanrtrePoot and Wrest HartiePoou: Rey. Robert Edmund Parr, 13, Farndale 
Terrace. 

Hincxrzy: Rev. W. Earl, Tonge Lodge, Burbage. 

Hirourn : J. Pollard, Esq., High Down. 

Hut: W. Botterill, Esq., 23, Parliament Street. 

Istz or Wiaur: Rev. W. Goldsborough-Whittam, Ryde. 

Lancaster: Rey. 8. F. Maynard, Gressingham Vicarage. 

Lepzvry : Rev. F. Salter Stooke-Vaughan, Wellington Heath Vicarage. 

Leeps: James Yates, Esq., Public Librarian. 

Licurietp: Herbert M. Morgan, Esq. 

Liverroot: Rey. J. H. Skewes, Holy Trinity. 

Marpstonr: Rev. W. Spear, M.A., M.D., 22, Ashford Road. 

Matyern : Rev. C. E. Ranken, St. Ronans. 

Mancuester: Hon. Treas.—C. J. Heywood, Esq., Manchester and Salford 
Bank. Hon. Sec.—Rev. W. F. Birch, Rector of St. Saviour’s. 

Morprrn : Rey. A. H. Drysdale. : 

Newoasrir-on-Tynez : Hon. Treas.—Thomas Hodgkin, *Esq., Princes Square, 
Hon, Sec.—A. B. Lloyd, Esq., 32, Grainger Street. 

Norwicu: Rev. W. F. Creeny, M.A., F.S.A., St. Michael at Thorne. 

Norrinenam: Rev. V. J. Higgins, Awsworth Vicarage. 

Oxrorp: Rev. L. J. Montfort Bebb, Brasenose House. 

Parxsronz, Dorset: Rev. Canon Evans, St. Alphege. 

Prymovuru: J. B. Rowe, Esq., J. Shelly, Esq., and H. B. S. Woodhouse, Esq, 

RamsGate: Rev. C. Harris, M.A., St. Lawrence. 


’Rrron: Rey. J. F. Bailey, The Manse. 


Satispury: J. Lardner Green, Esq., M.R.C.8., F.R.M.S., Tintinhall, Milforg 
Hill. 

Scarzoroven : J. H. Phillips, Esq., 22, Albemarle Crescent. 

Surewssvury: Rev. 0. H. Drinkwater, St. George’s Vicarage. 

Soururorr: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 

Sour Suretps: Rey. Arthur McCullagh, M.A., The Rectory, St. Stephen’s, 

Sr. AnBans: Rev. W. Bailey, Colney Heath Rectory. 

Srarienvrst: Rev. Wm. Peterson, Biddenden Rectory. 

Stockron-on-Trxs: Henry Clark, Esq., Prospect House, Trent Street. 

Stroup, Giovorstersuiee : T. 8. Osborne, Esq., Lower Street. 

Sunpertanp: Rev. W. M. Teape, M.A., Salem Hill. 

Tunsrivee Wetts: Rev. J. H. Townsend, D.D., St. Mark’s, Herne Lodge. 

Uxpriper: Rey. A. A. Harland, M.A., F.S.A., Harefield Vicarage. 

Wrsron-suprr-Marxr: Rey. Henry George Tomkins, Park Lodge. 

Wurrcnvrcn, Sanor: Dr. 8S. Tayleur Gwynn, St. Mary’s House. 

WittespEen: The Ven. Archdeacon Atlay. 

Wotvernampron : Mr. J. McD. Roebuck, 3, Darlington Street. 

Yxovizt: Rev. Abel Phillips, Hendford Vicarage. 

‘apr and Sgusy: J.T. Atkinson, Esq., Hayesthorpe, Holgate Hill. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


HOLLAND. 
OmmeEren : Rev. H. J. Schouten. 
INDIA. an 


Mapras Prestpency: Mrs. Elwes, Shadowbush, Nungumbankum, Madras. 
Tunpta, N.W.P.: Rey. E. Bull, E.I-R. Chaplain. i 
"te 
IRELAND. ~~ 
oy, 
ArmaGu: Rev. W. Moore Morgan, LL.D., The Library. cf 
Be.rast: Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., 9, Bedford Street. om 
CoreraIne: W. J. Baxter, Esq., M.C.P.S.I., Avondale. a a 
Cork: H. 8. Noblett, Esq., Ashton Place. i ee 
Dustin: Rev. Maurice Day, 17, Earlsfort Terrace. ata 
EnNISKILLEN: Thomas Plunkett, Esq., M.R.I.A. ‘wil 
LonponpErry: Alexander MecVicker, Esq., 2, Florence Terrace. Ben 

JAPAN. 
Kose: Rev. J. C. Newton. « 

) NEW ZEALAND. ot 
Avcktanp : H. G. Seth-Smith, Esq., Northern Club, = | 
Nexson: Colonel Branfill. we 
Timaru: Rev. William Gillies, The Manse. <a 

PALESTINE. a 
Juuvsatem: Rev. Theodore E. Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop — 
Blyth. : 
SCOTLAND. 


ABERDEEN: Ladies’ Association, Miss Mary Forbes, Freshfield, Cults. 


Ayr: R. D. Murdoch, Esq. 
Carsz or GowriE: Rev. J. R. Macpherson, B.D., The Manse, Kinnaird. : 
‘ 


Dunver: Hon. Treas.—Alex. Scott, Esq., Clydesdale Bank. 
DunFeRMLINE: Rev. John Campbell, St. Margaret’s Manse. 
Epinsureu: T. B. Johnston, Esq., F.R.G.S., 7, South Hanover Street. 
Ean: The Rev. Robert Macpherson, B.D., The Manse. 

Grasaow: Rev. Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., 13, The College ; Rt. Rev. Donald 
Macleod, D.D., 1, Woodlands Terrace ; and Rey. Professor George Adam 
Smith, D.D., 22, Sardinia Terrace. James Glen, Esq., 12, Blythswood 
Square, Hon. Local Treasurer. 

Greenock: Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Hamrttron: Rev. Thomas M. B. Paterson, Ardenclutha. 

Krrxoatpy: Henry Morton Barnett, Esq., 17, Townsend Place. 

Mittrort: Rey. Alex. Walker, Millburn. 

Prrtru: Rey. P. A. Gordon Clark, West Free Church. 

PoxrioKsuHIEtps: Rev. Charles Robson, 326, Maxwell Road. 


eae — 


=e ; LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


“Toe 
Port Giascow: Rev. w. W. Beveridge. 
alanis Dr. McEwen, Walford Lodge. 


TASMANTA, 


wt: Major Ernest Townshend Wallach, General Staff. 


U.S. AMERICA. 


Avsvurn: Prof. James 8. Riggs, Theological Seminary. 
_ CamBripes, Mass.; Rev. Professor T. F. Wright, 42, Quincy Strect. 

& ANTOWN, Paria, Pa.: Rev. W. H. Cavanagh, 218, West Ceiten Avenue, 
_ GREENsBORO, Ata.: Rey. J. M. P. Otts, D.D., LL.D. 

Lironrierp, Inu.: Rev. Frank P. Miller. 
Miocutean : Rey. Camden M. Cobern, Ph.D., 13, N. State Street, Ann Arbor, 
abe Inu.: Rev. H. B. Waterman, D. D. 
: Rev. ¢ Herbruck, Ph.D., he 


n.. .. 


1 tag its Rev. L. 8. Safford. 
AouSE, N.Y.: Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, 109, South Ave. 
GINIA: Rev. J. T. Barber, Falls Church. 


WALES. 


Brecon : Miss Garnons Williams, Abercamlais. 

_ Carpirr: Mrs. Melville, School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

7 Carnarvon, N.W.: Rev. W. R. Jones, St. David’s Road. 

- Guywneatu, 8.W.: Rey. J. L. Thomas, M.A., Aberpergwm. 
legit Rey. Charles Chidlow, M.A., Caio Viekrade: 
OuUNTAIN Ash, 8.W.: Rev. John Howell, Llwyn Villa. 
SWANSEA : Joseph Hall, Esq., Grosvenor House. 


_ The Committee will be glad to communicate with ladies and gentlemen 
_ willing to help the Fund as Honorary Secretaries. 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


mn! 


The following are the Agents authorised by Local Secretaries to) rece 
distribute, and sell the publications of the Fund :— * Sirs 
Z 


ABERDEEN: Messrs. Wyllie and Sons. * 

Attoa: Mr. W. Landells, Mill Street. iF 

AnstrurHER: Mr. Lewis Russell. oH 

Ayr: Messrs. Wm. Stephen and Co., Sandgate. ay 

Barnstey: Messrs. T. and C. Lingard, Chronicle Office. iJ 

Baru: B. Pearson and Son, Booksellers and Stationers, 14, Milsom Street. 

Beprorp : Mr. Thompson, High Street. mare 

Berrvut: American Press. z 

BrexenueaD: Mr. H. W. Allen, 156, Grange Lane. 

Bisnor’s WarrHam: Mr. T. J. Brown. 

Brarrgowri£ : Miss Saunders. 

Bopmin: Messrs. E. and H. G. Liddell, 7, Fore Street. 

Botron: Mr. Gledsdale, Deansgate. 

BournemovtH: Messrs. W. Mate and Sons. 

Braprorp: Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 5, Westgate. 

Brianton: Messrs. H. and C. Treacher, 170, North Street. 

Burniry: Messrs. Burghope and Strange, St. James’s Street. 

Bury: Mr. Wm. Wardleworth, Haymarket Street. 

Campripar: Mr. Allick P. Dixon, 9, Market Place ; 

Bell, and Co. 

Canrersury: Mr. Ginder, St. George’s Hall. 

Carpirr: Mr. Wm. Lewis, and Mr. Wm. Jones, Duke Street. 

Curtrennam : Messrs. Westley, Promenade. 

Cureton and Brisrou: Mr. W. Mack, 38, Park Street. 

CotcuestER: Mr. Mattocks, Head Street. 

Darurnetron: Mr. William Dresser, 41, High Row. 

Dover: Mr. J. J. Goulden, 176, Snargate Street. 

Dvsun: Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 37, Dawson Street. 

Dunpez: Messrs. Winter, Duncan, and Co, 

EpinzurGu : Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 7, So. Hanover Street. 

Fatmoutu: Mr. R. C. Richards. 

Frome: Mr. C.J. Sage, Upper Market Place. 

Gtasaow : Messrs. James Maclehose and Sons, 61, St. Vincent Street. 

Greenock : Messrs. J. McKelvie and Son. 5 

Haurrax: Mr. King, North Gate. i 

Hamitron, N.B.: Mr. Bowie. . 7 
1l 


: 
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Messrs. Deighton, q 


' 


LOCAL AGENTS. 


Herrrorp: Mr. E. Simson. 

_ Hoparr, Tasmanta: Messrs. J. Walch and Sons. 

_ HuppeErsrietp: Mr. Alfred Jubb, Estate Buildings. 
Hui: Messrs. Leng and Co., 15, Saville Street. 

ir, Irvine: Mr. C. Marchland. 

Pcie: at (N.B.): Mr. Walter Easton, Market Place. 
Lexps: Mr. Jackson, Commercial Street. 

f _ Lancorn: Mr. G. Yale, High Street. 


Elliot Street. 

ae Lonpoxprrry: Mr. James Hampton, Ship Quay Street. 

Merton Mowsray: Mr. W. Loxley. 
. hima Mr. George Walker. 
_ Newoasrix-on-Tynz: Mr. R. Middleton, 35, Pilgrim Street, 
New Yor«: Messrs. Colton, 312, Broadway. 
Norrnampron : Messrs. Taylor and Son, 9, College Street. 
Norwicn: Mr. W. A. Nudd. 
_ Prrra: Mr. Jno. Christie; Messrs. R. A. and J. Hay, George Street, 
_ Prrersorover : Mr. Geo. C. Caster, Market Place. 
Puymovurn: Mr. Birmingham, Whimple Street. 
Porrrusn axp Coterarne: Mr. Allan Shaw, T.C. 
- Scarzorover: Messrs. G. Marshall and Son, Nicholas Street. 
_ SurEwspury: Messrs. Adnitt and Naunton, Market Square. 
Sovrnporr: Mr. R. Penty, 44, Linaker Street. 
_ Torquay: Mr. E. L. Seely. 
_ Upprvenaxt: Mr. J. Hawthorn. 
- Weymourn: Mr. H. Wheeler, St. Mary Street. 
p> — Winrsy: Mr. Reed. 
 Wixcnzster: Messrs. Jacob and Johnson. 
| =: ‘Wotveruamrron: Mr, J. MoD. Roebuck. 
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- Liverroot: Messrs. J. A. Thompson and Oo., Church Society’s Depot, 24, 
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